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No. 32 in a series: 


New high-speed twin jet plane 


designed for round-the-clock 


photo-reconnaissance 


— 








Now in production for the U. S. Air 
Force, the Douglas RB-66 will be one 
of the most versatile photo-reconnais- 
sance planes ever designed. 
Complete performance data is still 
restricted, but this much can now be 


told. Powered by twin jets, slung in 


Enlist to fly in the U. S. Air Force 


Depend on DOUG LAS 


—the Douglas RB-66 


pods from its sharply swept wings, 
RB-66 will fly in the 600- to 700-mile- 
per-hour class. Range will permit deep 
penetration for all-weather, around- 
the-clock photo-reconnaissance or 
mapping. Photographic equipment 
will be of the most modern to collect 





. > First in Aviation 
Sas 


detailed information by day or night. 

Development of RB-06 is another 
example of Douglas leadership in avi- 
ation. Planes that can be produced 
in volume to fly faster and farther with 


a bigger payload are a basic rule of 


Douglas design. 
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60-hour week and no employee benefits 


WIDER TV SCREEN, a longer wheelbase 

car, a thicker steak, are not among 
this workman’s worries. He could not 
even imagine and never hopes to get one 
fiftieth the luxuries the poorest American 
workman enjoys. 





Weaving Machine producing worsted fabric 


Yet the coolie works harder and longer 
than the American. 


But he doesn’t have machines. That makes 
the difference in his standard of living. 


Then shouldn’t the American workman, 
who has the machine, make the most of it? 


WARNER 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 


PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 






YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
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TIRED OF DOING BUSINESS 
IN “SOMEONE ELSE’S” PLANT? 


It happens. You may buy a location .. . and “inherit” a monstrosity. A plant 
built to suit a predecessor may be all wrong for you. Outmoded, inefficient, costly 
to maintain, out of step with current methods. You may even have outgrown a 
plant that served you well a dozen years ago. 





If this is your situation, Truscon has the quick, economical answer. It’s a Trus- 
con Steel Building—a group of buildings—adapted to your individual needs. 


Truscon Steel Buildings are mass manufactured in a wide variety of standard 
styles and sizes. Readily available materials are used throughout. That means 
economy every step of the way. Truscon engineers will help you select the 
building ‘‘package”’ fitted to your needs, deliver it to your site, and cooperate 
with your local contractor to get it up and in use. 


You’ll get more than efficient production setups, easy materials flow, and im- 
proved storage. You’ll have a building that’s fire resistant, with good lighting 
and ventilation, economical to maintain, that qualifies for low insurance premiums. 


Take advantage of Truscon’s thirty years of experience in steel building design 
and construction. Make a note now of your anticipated manufacturing, ware- 
housing, storage, and branch office needs. The coupon below will get you a 
Truscon Steel Building Catalog by return mail. 


TRUSCON7. =~ TRUSCON STEEL DIVISION 
REPUBLIC STEEL 


1132 Albert Street, Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Dept.: Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N.Y. 





Truscon Steel Division, Republic Steel Corporation 
1132 Albert Street, Youngstown 1, Ohio 


Please send a copy of your steel building catalog by return mail. 
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COMPANY 

ADDRESS. 

CITY. ZONE STATE 























a barrel to 
Lars Christensen 


Land and back 


Unless the penguin and the seal of 
Lars Christensen Land suddenly be- 
come avid users of petroleum prod- 
ucts, no one much cares about getting 
oil to that desolate Antarctic land. 

But the round trip from New York 
to that ice-capped territory is over 
21,000 miles . . . and if every barrel of 
crude oil that Cities Service piped 
through its own lines in one year were 
laid end to end, they would make that 
round trip with many barrels to spare. 

Besides transporting millions of 
barrels of crude through its own lines, 
Cities Service moved over three hun- 
dred million barrels through the pipe- 
lines of associated companies. 

This pipeline transportation repre- 
sents just one method of moving vital 
petroleum products to eager users all 
over the United States . . . one link in 
the strong chain of our country’s vital 
defense effort. Cities Service is proud 
of the part it plays in keeping America 
strong ... and it’s this strength that 
will keep America free. 


CITIES 


SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 











TRAGEDY AT SEA 


N THE EARLY light, the first airplanes 

had taken off, beginning the day’s 
training. Plowing through quiet seas 75 
miles off Rhode Island, the aircraft car- 
rier Bennington was awake, alert for the 
day ahead. It was 6:20 a.m., May 26. 

Suddenly, somewhere below, there 
was a violent explosion. The forward 
half of the big ship jumped and twisted. 
Smoke billowed out of hatches. Capt. 
W. F. Raborn, Jr., on the bridge, ordered 
the remaining planes into the air, cleared 
the decks to take care of casualties. 

There were a lot of them—about 100 
dead, some 200 injured. The Navy called 
it the second-worst peacetime disaster 
in its history. An investigating board 
was called into action. 

What the board would turn up, only 
time would tell. But, among other things, 
it would look into the possibility of 
sabotage. 


TOO MUCH BUTTER 


HE U.S. BUTTER SURPLUS, Agriculture 

Secretary Benson announced, can’t be 
solved by cut-rate sales of Government 
stocks to American housewives. Prohib- 
itive administrative costs and lack of a 
plan to keep more butter from coming 
into Government hands, said the Secre- 
tary, rule out the disposal plan. 

Plans to cut down the surplus by sell- 
ing butter abroad at the world price ap- 
parently were snagged, too. At the first 
weekly deadline for considering bids, 
the Department disclosed, “not even one” 
offer came in from exporters. 

Whichever way Mr. Benson turned, he 
was surrounded by butter. 


WHAT PRICE FREEDOM? 


ED CHINA, playing close to the vest at 

Geneva, hinted it might be willing 
to bargain for the freedom of 71 Ameri- 
cans now languishing behind the Bam- 
boo Curtain. The United States, said 
the Communists, could try direct talks 
with the Chinese delegation in Switzer- 
land. 

Among the 7] are said to be 35 civil- 
ians (several of them missionaries), 18 
fliers*shot down in the’ Korean war, 18 
other civilians. Included are two Ameri- 
can newsmen, NBC’s Richard Applegate 
and Don Dixon, of the International 
News Service, captured while sailing in 
international waters off Hong Kong early 
in 1953. 

If direct talks were begun, Americans 
could expect the Chinese to drive a hard 


bargain. The U.S. had to pay a price be- 
fore in getting Americans out of Com- 
munist clutches—prisoners from Panmun- 
jom in Korea, newsman William Oatis 
from Czechoslovakia, businessman Rob- 
ert Vogeler from Hungary. 


SHOOTING AFTERMATH 


HE FBI CRACKED DOWN on U.S. leaders 
Tor Puerto Rico’s virulent Nationalist 
Party, arrested 11 of them on charges of 
attempting to overthrow the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. A federal grand jury indicted 
them, along with six already held. 

The arrests and indictments followed 
the shootings on March 1 in the House 
of Representatives, the latest incident in 
22 years of violent agitation for Puerto 
Rico’s complete independence. 

The arrests were an important step. 
Whether they would end the violence 
was something else. The FBI has been 
seeking a sink between Puerto Rican ter- 
rorists and another group aiming to over- 
throw the U.S. Government by force—the 
Communists. 


VOICE OF EXPERIENCE 


OR THE Conquering Lion of the Tribe 
Fos Judah, it was a moment to which he 
had looked forward for years “with the 
keenest anticipation.” Haile Selassie, the 
bearded monarch of Ethiopia, termed his 
reception by President Eisenhower a 
chance to express great admiration for 
the U.S. 

The Lion of Judah knew how much it 
means to have friends in time of trouble. 
He and his nation were without them, 
back in the 30s, when Benito Mussolini 
began the modern cycle of aggression by 
totalitarianism. The Emperor knew how 
it felt for a nation to go it alone. 


HALFWAY MARK 


HE CASE of Private Schine, still before 
Tie television cameras, ground on and 
on. During the 21st day of public hear- 
ings, the Senate Investigating Subcom- 
mittee voted, on a straight party basis, to 
cut things down a bit. Eliminated as prin- 
cipals in the dispute were McCarthy aide 
Francis P. Carr and H. Struve Hensel, 
Assistant Defense Secretary, whom Sena- 
tor McCarthy accused of “mastermind- 
ing” the Army’s charges against him. 

Committee Democrats shouted “white- 
wash,” then sat back for the second phase 
of the investigation—the testimony of the 
Wisconsin Senator and his associates. 
The case of Private Schine had at least 
reached the halfway point. 
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Girl in the middle 


Middle of what ?...and who is she? 
She’s one of our trained workers 
inspecting an electron tube under 
a microscope. 

And she’s one of many Western 
Electric people squarely in the 
middle of the Bell System team 
that brings you better and better 
telephone service. 

Here’s how that team works: 


Bell Laboratories people design 
something new and better—per- 
haps a tiny tube, or it may be 
switching equipment that weighs 
tons. Western Electric engineers 
then work out practical ways for 
our people to make these things in 
whatever quantities the Bell tele- 
phone companies need, whether it 
is ten or ten thousand. And Tele- 








phone Company people operate the 
equipment in the pleasant, satis- 
factory way you know about. 

So, our girl—like the rest of 
us at Western Electric—is in the 
middle of a three-way team. Our 
aim, like the aim of all members 
of the Bell System, is to give 
you telephone service that grows 
steadily better and more valuable. 


SYSTEM SINCE 1882 








Look What's Happening in Metals 


THE TARRYTOWN STORY: new 





























TOWN PERMITS NEW USE OF COPPER. Here George F. Ellis tells Town State “model’’ Building Code—the 100th community to do so. 
Trustees about proposed new building code for Tarrytown, N. Y., Today Tarrytowners may build to 1954 standards—not 1929’s. 
to replace their 1929 ordinances. The Board adopted the New York They may take advantage of copper for home drainage systems. 














materials for new homes 


THE TOWN FATHERS REPLACED A SET OF BUILDING RULES 
THAT WERE 25 YEARS OLD. NOW BUILDERS MAY USE MANY OF 
THE NEW MATERIALS MADE BY COMPANIES LIKE ANACONDA. 


The story starts with George F, Ellis. 
Last year he headed a special citi- 
zens’ committee in Tarrytown, N. Y., 
appointed by Mayor Edward N. 
Vetrano. 

The committee’s job: to look into 
a building code that had been law 
since 1929. 

Under this old code, for instance, 
Tarrytowners couldn’t drain their 
bathtubs through copper piping. When 
the code had been written 25 years 
before, lightweight copper piping for 
this use was unknown. 

This year George Ellis’s committee 
and the town fathers adopted the up- 
to-date New York State Building Code. 

Now Tarrytowners can have soil, 
waste and vent lines—as well as 
water and heating lines—in rustproof 
copper. 

Local codes that take full advan- 
tage of copper and other new mate- 
rials are the trend all over the U. S. 


WHY COPPER DRAINAGE SYSTEMS? 
Owners like copper drainage systems. 


They are trim and compact; save on 
carpentry. In basements where piping 
is exposed, copper looks neat. It costs 
less to install. And copper won’t rust 
—ever! 

Plumbers find copper easy to work 
with. Because connectionsare soldered, 
they don’t need heavy tools; don’t 
have to thread pipes or lead joints, 
and copper piping goes into place 
easily because it’s so light. 


NEW METHODS ...NEW MATERIALS 
Under new codes like Tarrytown’s, 
this and many other new materials 
and methods may be used in today’s 
easier-to-live-in homes. 

You can simplify the design of walls 
and partitions that don’t bear direct 
loads (that saves material); you can 
use more glass (your house will be 
brighter); and you can use the newer, 
more reliable types of electric wires. 

All this—rustproof copper drainage 
systems and much more—gives Ameri- 
cans a far wider choice in the way 
they may build their new homes. 


54276 


ANACONDA 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, cadmium, vanadium, selenium, uranium 
oxide, manganese ore, ferromanganese, and superphosphate. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, brass, bronze and other copper alloys in such 
forms as sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, wire, forgings, stampings, extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. 


WILL YOUR NEW HOUSE BE ADEQUATELY 
WIRED? Most building codes mainly cover 
safety requirements. Safe wiring may still be 
far from adequate. Best advice: wire ahead, 
years ahead! For every home use—all the way 
from pole to meter to appliance—Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Co. offers your electrical con- 
tractor a modern wire or cable to do the job. 


ANACONDA" IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 















































































LIGHT AS A FEATHER? Not quite 
—but this rustproof copper piping 
weighs 4th as much as conven- 
tional piping used to drain tubs, 
lavatories and toilets. It’s made by 
The American Brass Company, an 
Anaconda subsidiary, and saves 
plumbers time and homeowners 
money. More and more towns per- 
mit this cost-saving use of copper. 






New twist on 
old idea 
makes G-E 
fluorescent lamps 
last longer 


NE of the most important 

materials in a fluorescent lamp 
is the little bit of chemical at each 
end of the tube. The current flows 
through it, electrons flow out, and 
the lamp starts to glow. 


The old idea was to hold the 
chemical on a double-twisted wire 
coil. General Electric’s new idea 
was to go that one better: give the 
wire a triple twist. This not only 
holds more chemical, it also holds 
it longer. 


The result of course is longer lamp 
life and more light for your money. 


General Electric’s triple coil is 
used in G-E slimline and other G-E 
instant-start lamps. Just one more 
example of why... 


You can expect 
the best value from 
General Electric 
fluorescent lamps 


Lamp Division, General Electric, 
Dept. 166-US-6, Nela Park, 
Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgran Washington, D. C. 


People with money, big investors in U.S. and Britain, are giving their 
Size-up of what lies ahead, their answer to many questions now being asked. 

Maybe these people are wrong, maybe they'll change their minds, but to date 
they have been putting up big money to back up their conclusions. 


What investors are saying; and backing with money, is this: 

Times ahead are going to be quite good. Business will pick up before 
long. Profits will improve. Dividends, probably, will rise in total. 

War is going to be avoided. War means high taxes, controls, limits on 
profits, bigger government and discouragement for private enterprise. 

Private capital is confident, not discouraged. 

Taxes, instead of rising, probably will be cut. Tax policies will be 
encouraging to business, not discouraging, not restrictive or punitive. 

Those are among the things that investors are betting on. 











They also are betting on these other things: 

Money will be kept abundant. Interest rates will continue to be low. 

Deflation, where it appears, will be resisted. Inflation, not price 
inflation but expansion in money supply and activity, will be encouraged. 

Policies of Government will be favorable to business. New Deal will not be 
revived soon even if Democrats should make gains in Congress. Coalition of 
conservative Democrats and Republicans would continue to set policy. 

Investors, betting that way, have pushed security prices to the highest 
levels since 1929. War scares, alarms of various kinds, have not caused any big 
shift in the conclusions of those who have big sums of money to invest. 








Ration books, if printed, will be stockpiled for big war. Currency now 
being stored is for use if printing facilities should be knocked out. 
| Rationing would not come with little war in Indo-China. 

Controls, too, being readied, are for use in big war. Prices, wages, rents 
in case of war probably would be frozen for 90 days. There might be a freeze of 
that kind even in little war, to avoid speculative excesses. 

The whole issue of war controls still has to be decided by Congress. To 
date, the moves being made are preliminary. They're part of the effort to get 
many decisions made, many actions taken before any war of the future. 








Just suppose U.S. should decide to enter the Indo-Chinese war: 
A scramble of the kind that came with Korean war would be improbable. 
Scare buying, while important, would not be panicky. The reasons: (1) People 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


are quite well stocked up now; (2) talk of war already has conditioned the 
public against shock; (3) industry has a good deal of slack. 

Small war, probably, could be fitted into the slack of industry. Steel is 
operating 30 per cent below capacity. Oil has vast shut-in capacity. Food is 
superabundant. Inventories of all kinds are big. 

War, big or small, does generate inflation. Chances are, however, that the 
inflation of a war in Indo-China would be less virulent than that which came with 
war in Korea. Those are just things to bear in mind. 





If U.S. does get involved in the Indo-China shooting: 

Naval operations alone will not be decisive in fighting to follow. 

Air forces, added to the Navy, would call for U.S. Army forces on the 
ground to direct air-ground operations and to protect any bases. 

GI's, in other words, are as good as committed when air forces go in. 

That's a military size-up. It suggests that, once fighting is undertaken, 
it probably cannot be limited to the more convenient types of involvement. 








Actually, almost everything is running as if there's to be no war. 

Business is leveling off, stabilizing, but not showing much lift. 

Arms orders, down to a trickle right now, will be increased later but there 
is no sign of a rush to get set for more shooting. 

Prices, over all, are stable but not buoyant. Farm prices, which are 
highly sensitive to war scares, are a bit soft. Livestock prices are showing 
weakness again. Nobody seems to be rushing out to buy. 











It's beginning to cost a little less to live. The dollar, in other words, 
is starting to gain a little in value for the average family. 

Meats are cheaper now and will get still cheaper. Milk, eggs, poultry, 
butter do not cost quite as much. Clothing can be had at lower prices. 

Rents are being shaded here and there. Rent "concessions" are coming back 
--with offers of a month's rent free and other so-called rebates. 

Living-cost decline, however, is likely to be moderate. 

What you're getting now is a "sound" dollar--a dollar that will buy next 
month as much as it bought a month or a year ago. Barring war, dollars of the 
future will buy at least as much as today's dollar and probably more. 











Things are running on a fairly even keel in Congress. 

War-authority request, if it is to be made by Mr. Eisenhower, remains a 
secret. Republican leaders at this point have no wind of a coming request. 

Tax bill is moving along. Tax revision seems set about as planned. 

Old-age pensions are to be increased, coverage broadened. Physicians, who 
were to be covered a week ago, got themselves uncovered this week. Trend is 
toward bringing everybody into the old-age insurance system. 

High supports for farm prices may te compromised. Odds, however, are that 
high supports will be continued one more year for some basic crops. 














Communists, in Indo-China, probably will make some gains any way the 
trading goes. Truce, if arranged, will give Communists a hold in the North. 
War, if broadened, may be for the South of Indo-China, rather than for the 
Tonkin-delta area where Communists are strongest. 
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Telephone number 
- with a healthy ring! 


5,100 is the number of Independent 
Telephone Companies now serving the U.S. 


That’s right. There are 5,100 Independent Telephone 


Companies providing service to two-thirds the area of the U.S. eamagg ngs secrete 





of Independent Telephone Companies 


Here is a 1% billion dollar industry—vigorous, growing, double 
its size of 10 years ago—adding to its present nine million telephones by nearly 1,500 more 
each day! And the thousands of cities, towns and villages where Independents 
are growing are located in the heart of this country’s most rapidly developing areas. 
Along wide frontiers of industrial and agricultural expansion, 


America’s Independent Telephone Companies are meeting each new 





challenge with resourcefulness and enterprise... building a bigger, 


United States Independent Telephone Association 


stronger telephone industry. 


@ Telephone instrument in photograph above manufactured by 
Leich Electric Company, Genoa, Ill. 








Munsey Building : Washington, D.C. 
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[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Democrats’ Pension Strategy: Delay . . . Nixon Fails 
To Shush McCarthy . . . Alaska’s Trouble—Transients? 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, has no intention of resigning, 
despite reports to the contrary. The 
President and Mr. Dulles see eye to 
eye on U.S. policy for dealing with 
foreign problems. 


e & €& 


President Eisenhower has made it 
clear to golfing companions that it 
will be Congress and not the White 
House that will have to take responsi- 
bility if this country goes to war to 
save Southeast Asia from the Com- 
munists. 


x *« * 


Republican planners are giving seri- 
ous thought to the following slogan to 
be used by Republican candidates for 
election in November: “Ike needs me 
back in Washington to help him keep 
us out of war.” 


x « * 


Inside betting among military men 
who have a right to opinion is that the 
United States will not get involved in 
the Indo-China war. The betting is, 
too, that if the first wager is lost, then 
GI’s as well as Air Force and Navy 
will be in the war. 


x * * 


Charles Wilson, Secretary of Defense, 
visiting the Far Pacific last week, was 
told by American military men that 
the French in Indo-China have the 
man power and arms to hold the delta 
area of Indo-China almost indefinite- 
ly, provided those resources are prop- 
erly used. 


xk * 


Mr. Eisenhower is not impressed by 
arguments advanced by the French to 
date on why the United States should 
take over much of the Indo-China 
war. The President is pictured as an- 
noyed that the French have not moved 
faster to give full independence to na- 
tive states and to encourage those 


states to ask the United Nations for 
help. He still wants joint action. 


or 


Secretary Dulles is asking Congress to 
give him a freer hand in allotting the 
billions of dollars of foreign military 
aid. Mr. Dulles wants authority to di- 
vert to other nations the money now 
going to France for war in Indo- 
China, if that war ends in a truce. 


e ee 


George Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury, remains unconvinced by 
U.S. military leaders that there now 
must be a restudy and probable 
speed-up in the military program. 
Mr. Humphrey indicates it is not 
time yet to forget about the budget. 


x * * 


Admiral Arthur W. Radford, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, is 
the strong man of the Administration 
when it comes to urging a firm stand 
by the U.S. in Southeast Asia. He is 
more outspoken than other military 
leaders. 


x t «& 


Mr. Eisenhower is continuing to take 
rather a dim view of the plan to admit 
Alaska to statehood, even though the 
Republican platform and both houses 
of Congress favor the plan. The Presi- 
dent is told that only 9,000 American 
citizens over the age of 2] claim Alas- 
ka as their residence, with others 
considered migrants. 


x * * 


Sam Rayburn and other Democratic 
leaders no longer hold to the idea that 
it would be just as well for Republi- 
cans to keep control of Congress after 
the November elections. Democrats 
now reason that they will gain more 
than they lose if they capture Con- 
gress and assume responsibility for 
legislation with Eisenhower in the 
White House. 


Richard Nixon, Vice President, tried 
to convince Senator Joseph McCarthy 
that Communist-hunting activity 
should be left to the Justice Depart- 
ment and its FBI, while the Senator 
took to investigating other things. 
Senator McCarthy was not interested 
and intends to push ahead with his 
hunt for Communists within a Re- 
publigan Administration. 


x *k * 


Herbert Brownell, Attorney General, 
will move warily in dealing with any 
action. to get indictments for perjury 
involving Republican officials who 
testify in the McCarthy-Pentagon 
squabble. Odds are that few if any 
officials will face trial. 


* *& & 


Democrats profess to be increasingly 
pleased by the impression left on vot- 
ers by prominent Republicans fighting 
among themselves on television pro- 
grams day after day. 


xk 


The President is bringing to bear all 
of the White House influence that he 
can muster in an effort to convince 
Congress that it should not extend 
high-level price supports on farm 
commodities for one more year. Those 
who favor high supports insist that 
Mr. Eisenhower is not able to muster 
a majority in Congress for his view. 


xk *& 


Democrats in the House are confi- 
dent that they can write whatever 
they want into the new Social Secu- 
rity law. They claim to have discov- 
ered that the Republicans are so 
badly split over details that Demo- 
cratic votes will be needed to save 
the Eisenhower program. Democratic 
strategy is to drag out Social Security 
hearings until party leaders can force 
into legislation some formulas and 
provisions for benefits that Repub- 
licans never intended. 
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Management and labor 
see eye To eye on 


-— GREDIT UNION benefits 


s*.. . one of the happiest chapters in the his- 


tory of labor-management relations.”’ 
F —JOHN N. MARSHALL, President of Granite 
City Steel Company, Granite City, Illinois 


| **... proof that what is good for employees 
is good for business, too.’’ 
—MONROE FLINN, Chairman of the Joint 
Union Committee (C10), President Local 16 


ODAY in thousands of American businesses, em- 
5 prene are operating credit unions to help each 
other solve their own personal financial problems. 
This 100-year-old plan helps people save money 
conveniently and profitably right where they work. 
It provides a place where they can get low-cost loans 
with dignity and self-respect. There are other bene- 
fits such as life insurance for the protection of both 

savers and borrowers. 

Where there is a credit union to help employees, 

: such management problems as wage garnishments 

| and pay advances practically disappear. There is far 

, less absenteeism, job quitting and inefficiency due 
to money worries. 

Many of America’s best known companies have 
credit unions. The one at Granite City Steel is typ- 
ical. Members currently have nearly $600,000 in 

| savings, and the credit union has helped the em- 

| ployees by loaning them over 31% million dollars dur- 

: ms its 12 7 of operation. The outstanding nano MR. MARSHALL AND MR. FLINNare both members of the credit union 
of employee credit unions has won their enthusiastic at the Granite City Steel Company. They are shown talking together 
endorsement by both management and labor. here by a rolling machine in the steel plant. 





Sa 





CLIP AND MAIL 


Dept. US-4, Credit Union, Madison 1, Wis. 
without cost, complete in- 
credit union. 








Please send me, wiine 
formation on organizing 


I 
OO 


i guceedate 


COMPANY NAME————— 








JAMES C. HUTCHISON, rolling machine REGULAR SAVING is encouraged by THIS IS FOR You. If you are an employee of a 
operator, says, “Our credit union has helped _ the convenient location of the credit company with 50 or more people, you can become 
me out several times. Believe me, it’s sure union right here in the plant—and also _a credit union member by joining with your friends 
good to have a place to get alow-costloan _ by the good dividends. Last year mem- _at work. Jf you are an employer, encourage the for- 
right where you work!” The credit union _ bers received a 4% return on their sav- _ mation of a credit union in your plant or office. Cut 
pays for life insurance equal to loans so ings. The credit union also pays for life out and mail this coupon now. You'll get full infor- 
that borrowers’ families are protected. insurance on savings up to $1,000. mation on how to join or help start a credit union. 
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—United Press 


TREASURY’S HUMPHREY 
... feels budget can be cut 


> GEORGE M. HUMPHREY, plugging 
for 5 billion dollars in budget cuts in 
the coming fiscal year despite war scares, 
raised Washington eyebrows. Mr. Hum- 
phrey is a Secretary of the Treasury with 
firm ideas on budget balancing, has made 
biggest saving where the biggest spending 
is done—in defense. 

While he talked economy, however, 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
was remarking on increased possibilities 
of a costly U.S. military venture in 
Southeast Asia. And Defense Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson still was in the Far 
East to check personally on whether de- 
fense cuts already are going too far, 
whether he will have to reverse his 
economy policies. Mr. Humphrey noted 
that increased needs for defense spending 
would upset his plans to economize. 

All three men know the thinking of 
the National Security Council, which 
makes decisions on defense and _ its 
cost. Mr. Dulles and Mr. Wilson are 
members, and Mr. Humphrey sits in on 
Council discussions. What emerged was 
this: Conflict between domestic and 
foreign policies is far from settled. 


> EZRA T. BENSON thinks he is in good 
position to get many of his ideas into 
a compromise with powerful Congress- 
men who oppose his plan for restoring 
flexibility to supports under farm prices. 


14 


—United Press 


AGRICULTURE'S BENSON 
... feels encouraged 


The Secretary of Agriculture, much wor- 
ried earlier, now says he is “encouraged” 
in the feeling that any farm bill to be 
passed will give him a good part of what 
he wants. 

Southern Democrats and grain-State 
Republicans, whose constituents benefit 
most from present rigid supports at 90 
per cent of parity, are his main foes. 
They, as well as Mr. Benson, are under 
pressure to act. Voting power is closely 
divided. Pro-Benson forces have shown 
strength in preliminary test votes in both 
houses of Congress. A compromise, shap- 
ing up rapidly last week, seemed almost 
certain. 

Big point in Mr. Benson’s favor is 
that Congress cannot beat him by using 
one of its favorite weapons—a refusal 
to act. Unless the farm bloc agrees to a 
new law—perhaps a compromise—that 
President Eisenhower is willing to sign, 
an old law automatically installs flexible 
supports. So, as Mr. Benson sees it, all 
he has to do is sit tight. 


> JOHN L. LEWIS, familiar to most 
Americans only as brushy-browed boss 
of the United Mine Workers Union, now 
is playing a new role: As a backstage 
operator, he may become second-biggest 
banker in the nation’s capital. His union, 
turned down for a bank loan a genera- 
tion ago, is a growing financial power. 


—United Press 


WHITE HOUSE'S SHANLEY 
..- feels Democrats’ wrath 


Mr. Lewis’s union got control of the 
National Bank of Washington five years 
ago. A.D. (Denny) Lewis, brother of 
the UMW president, and Welly K. 
Hopkins, UMW general counsel, were 
appointed directors. Union deposits shot 
National to third rank in Washington. 
Last week, UMW interests reportedly got 
control of Hamilton National Bank by 
buying up most of its stock. The two 
banks, with combined deposits of nearly 
225 million, are expected to merge. 

In operating as a banker, Mr. Lewis 
stays in the shadows, is not listed as an 
officer or director. What he wants is an 
investment outlet for union funds of 140 
millions. But Washington bankers, 
noting that another bank has merger 
ideas, wonder whether Mr. Lewis will 
try to become the capital’s No. 1 banker. 


> BERNARD M. SHANLEY, second only 
to Sherman Adams as ranking adviser on 
President Eisenhower's staff, got him- 
self mixed up in politics last week. The 
President had just soothed Democratic 
tempers by disavowing “treason” attacks 
when Mr. Shanley accused Democrats 
of riding the President’s coattails 
politically while blocking his program in 
Congress. The Democrats were up in 
arms again, with the possible result that 
they will do more, not less, blocking. 
(Continued on page 16) 
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How a Polaroid 60-second camera 
did a hurry-up job of fact-finding 


A representative of FIRST NATIONAL STORES flew to 
a distant city to look over a possible new store location. 
Later that same day he was back at a meeting in his 
office, discussing actual photos of what he saw. Here’s 
how a Polaroid Camera made this possible: 

The representative hovered over the site in a heli- 
copter . . . took pictures to show population concentra- 
tion, traffic flow and accessibility to the proposed store. 
Because he used a Polaroid one-minute Camera, he was 
able to check his pictures one by one . . . while he was 
still aloft. If a shot didn’t show just what he wanted, he 
could take it again, before it was too late. Back at the 





PATHFINDER SPEEDLINER 
f/4.5 lens .. . shutter Thrifty, easy to use 
speeds to 1/400 sec... indoors or out, 
coupled rangefinder... tain or shine. .4 

aristocrat of $89.75 


60-second cameras. :; 
$249.50 


Polaroid 


Cameras 











home office, his photos helped wrap up all the facts 
necessary for a fast, sound decision. 

Getting facts to the home office fast is only one of 
many ways 60-second photos can help you on the job. 
Attach them to reports to save time and lengthy de- 
scriptions. Use them in job instruction ...as proof in 
damage claims... to help you show work progress. . . 
to illustrate products for sale. A Polaroid Camera can 
do a better job of filling these needs because you have 
your pictures in just 60 seconds and because the camera 
is a cinch to use, inexpensive to buy and operate. 


COPIES AND ENLARGEMENTS ARE EASY TO GET... No 
need for negatives. Polaroid’s exclusive process makes copies 
directly from prints — quickly, inexpensively. 


NEW PLASTIC FINISH GIVES PRINTS LASTING BEAUTY! 
Every roll of film is guaranteed; if you’re dissatisfied with re- 
sults from any roll — you get a new roll free. 


POLAROID CORP. Dept. U-S 1, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


FREE BOOK: Please send “How to make Polaroid 
60-second Cameras work for you.”’ Fully illustrated. 


Name = = ae = Sree 





Firm Name 





Your Title 





Street Address 





City State 
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The furor, however, brought Mr. 
Shanley into the news. He is a pleasant 
man of 50, with a reputation of ability 
to conciliate disputes. He comes from a 
family with a fortune in utilities in- 
vestments, was educated as a lawyer 
at Fordham University, had a private 
practice and was connected with insur- 
ance and other business firms until 
his selection as White House Counsel. 
Mr. Shanley ran Harold E. Stassen’s 
campaign for presidential nomination in 
1952. 

As a White House aide he has been 
in the public eye before. Last year 
he handled the disputed 19-point plan 
to revise the Taft-Hartley Act that led 
to Martin P. Durkin’s resignation as 
Secretary of Labor. In November, he 
listed as “subversives” 1,456 Govern- 
ment employes who were dismissed, 
later revised his statement and said they 
were “security risks.” 


>B. CARROLL REECE, a cagey Re- 
publican Congressman who once headed 
the Republican National Committee, 
seems to be opening up a new subject 
for political crusading: Fabian socialism 
of the British type. Mr. Reece heads 
the House Special Committee to In- 
vestigate Tax Exempt Foundations, says 
he is trying to find out how much tax- 
exempt money has been used “to promote 
socialism in the United States.” 





—Harris & Ewing 


REPRESENTATIVE REECE 
. +. against socialism 


Wayne L. Hays, an Ohio Democrat 
who is a Committee member, expressed 
suspicion, however, that Mr. Reece might 
be warring on the President “by im- 
pugning certain persons known to be 
highly placed in this Administration— 
Paul Hoffman, the Rockefellers and the 
Fords,” who have financed or directed 
foundations. 

Mr. Reece is an Old Guard Republican 
who fought President Eisenhower’s 
nomination. He is 64, grew up on a 
farm in East Tennessee, studied eco- 
nomics and finance at New York 
University, commanded a battalion in 
World War I, was first elected to Con- 
gress in 1920, has been there ever since 
except for six years. Conservative Re- 
publicans elected him National Chairman 
in 1946, and he was in office two years. 


> CORNELIUS E. RYAN—a major gen- 
eral who trained the South Korean Army 
—explained in the Army-McCarthy hear- 
ings about the training of Private G. 
David Schine under his command at 
Fort Dix, N. J. The craggy-faced Gener- 
al, giving a military man’s view of how 
to handle draftees, observed bluntly that 
he believes in “tough” training. 

Private Schine, the General related, 
had 16 passes in 67 days—four or five 
times the number an average draftee 
would get. The General himself barred 
week-night passes for Mr. Schine because 
the draftees were learning how to handle 
grenades, had to be on their toes. General 
Ryan’s faith in rigorous training was 
unimpaired by his experiences with Pri- 
vate Schine, who finished basic courses 
with a “superior” rating. 

General Ryan, 58, is a career officer 
who entered the Army in 1917 as a 
second lieutenant in the infantry, served 
a year in France in World War I. Since 
World War II, he has held some tough 
posts—chief of the Berlin Command in 
1947, commander of the 101st Airborne 
Division, head of the advisory group that 
overhauled the Korean Army. 


> VYACHESLAV M. MOLOTOV, smil- 
ing, chatty and philosophical, was a sur- 
prisingly different man from his usual 
self at Geneva conferences last week. 
Some Western delegates thought that 
advancing age—he is 64—might be mel- 
lowing the old Molotov _ stoniness. 
Actually, however, Mr. Molotov had 
reasons to be pleased with himself. 
Another victory for his Soviet diplo- 
macy was visible in his mind’s eye—an 
Indo-China settlement adding to the 
realm of Communism. For years he 
has been hammering his chisel between 


the Western Allies, hoping to split them. 
And, over Indo-China, they had been 
split at the decisive moment of choosing 
between shooting and talking. In nine 
years, his brand of diplomacy through 
force had gained him half of Europe, 
big chunks of Asia. 

Personally, Mr. Molotov had survived 
Czarist police as a revolutionary and 
repeated purges as a Communist leader. 
He has a mansion and limousines. Why 
not be chatty? 


> GEN. PAUL ELY, back in Paris after 
a quick look at battle prospects in Indo- 
China, was convinced France should send 
more troops—and was able to win re- 
luctant politicians to his side. Upon his 
urging, as Chief of Staff, the French 
Cabinet speeded up the draft to free 
several divisions for quick use in Indo- 
China combat. 

The debonair little soldier comes of 
scrappy Breton stock, clings to an old 
belief in French military glory. He was 
wounded in both World Wars, and in the 
second one he joined the underground 
after France surrendered. 

After the war, he helped rebuild 
France’s Army. For four years, before 
becoming Chief of Staff last August, he 
was top French representative on the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization’s 
permanent military strategy group in 
Washington. 





—— "United Press 
GENERAL ELY 
... against surrender 
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The vast Utah, Idaho, Wyoming and Colorado | 
area served by the Utah Power & Light Company 





is truly a ““Treasure Chest” in the Growing West. 
To industry it offers tremendous opportunity, for 
all the necessary elements are present, including: 


Every major basic raw chemical. 

60% of USA phosphate reserves. 

214 different minerals. 

One-third of nation’s copper. 

Largest proved uranium reserves in nation. 


Greatest concentration of non-ferrous 
metal mills, smelters, refineries in USA. 


Largest steel mill west of Mississippi. 
Low-cost power, water, fuel. 
Intelligent and stable labor force. 
Sound diversified economy. 
Healthful climate with low humidity. 


A gateway to the rich, far west market 
where America is growing fastest. 


Plus... plenty of “elbow room.” 









' Write, wire or 

, telephone for 
AREA RESOURCES BROCHURE 
“A Treasure Chest in the Growing 
West.” Inquiries held in strict con- 
fidence, 


Address: W. A. Huckins, Manager, 
Business Development Department. 
Dept. D. Utah Power & Light Co., 
Salt Lake City 10, Utah. 


UTAH POWER & LIGHT CO. 


mem A Growing Company in a Growing West 








Mr. Milton Kaufman, President of Aquatogs, Inc., tells how: 


He makes sales go 


“Women, weather and fashion are fickle,’ says Milton 
Kaufman. ‘Put ‘em together and you have our business—all- 
weather garments. 

“When a town is hit by heavy rain — especially without 
warning — the demand for Aquatogs shoots up. 

“We call on Air Express, ship and deliver in a matter of 
hours—and cash in on this peak demand. As you might guess, 
our customers are flattered by this service. 


up in a downpour 


“We regularly send orders out Air Express every week in 
the year throughout the country. 

“We also depend on Air Express to move goods without a 
hitch from our door to the retail store receiving room. 

“Yet, practically all of our orders cost us less with Air 
Express than with other air services.” 

It pays to express yourself clearly. Say Air Express! 
Division of Railway Express Agency. 


& Air Express > 


GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 


CALL AIR EXPRESS ... division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY * 
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HOW NEAR IS 
WAR FOR U.S.? 


Not Very—Late Autumn, If at All, in Southeast Asia 


Shooting war, as it concerns U.S. in South- 
east Asia, is shaping up like this— 

Earliest involvement: five or six months 
from now. That's the minimum, fixed by condi- 
tions that must be met before Gl’s board ship. 

No involvement: much more likely. Pros- 
pects, instead, are for a deal, similar to 


that made in Korea, to partition Indo-China. 
Plans for U.S. to step in are being drawn 
up, a division of Marines is alerted. But that’s 
for an unlikely emergency. 
France, in the driver's seat, hopes for a 
“truce” but wants U.S. forces to be ready in 
case Chinese Communists intervene. 


Reported from 
GENEVA and WASHINGTON 


On the basis of all signs at home and 
abroad, the outlook for war involving 
U.S. forces is this: 

Shooting war, with the U.S. directly 
involved, is five or six months away at 
the earliest. Emergency plans to inter- 
vene in Asia are being drawn at this time, 
but their use is not indicated, in 


The U. S. has not yet formally recognized 
that France has given complete political 
independence to the Indo-China state of 
Vietnam, where fighting now rages, and 
there is some question about the other 
states, Laos and Cambodia. Nor have 
these states asked the U. S. to intervene. 

2 There must be “united action” in- 
volving other nations than the U.S. in 
the war. The British, to date, show no 





any case, before rains end in autumn. 

War, more probably, is not going 
to develop for Americans in the 
foreseeable future. 

A deal short of war for U.S., in- 
stead, is regarded as much more 
likely than war itself. This deal, 
when made, may be similar to that 
agreed to by U.S. in arriving at an 
armistice in Korea. 

Before the United States goes to 
war to save all or part of Southeast 
Asia from the Communists, three 
specific conditions remain to be met. 
These conditions, laid down by 
President Eisenhower, now soften 
the statements made earlier by Mr. 
Eisenhower and John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of State, that this country 
cannot afford to see Communists 
make new gains in Asia. 

The conditions that are yet to be 
fulfilled before war is undertaken by 
U.S. are these: 

1 There must be a request for 
military aid from independent 
governments of the areas involved. 
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real desire to join up. A proposed South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization still is in 
a nebulous state. Joint action by the 
United Nations is questionable, with 
Russia holding veto power in the U.N. 
Security Council and no assurance that 
the U.S. could get a vote for war in the 
General Assembly. 

3 There must be formal approval by 
Congress of direct U.S. entry into war. 
Congress, in an election year, is not 
to be in a hurry to vote for another 
war 8,000 miles from home unless 
reasons are compelling. 

Actually, not a single move is 
being made at this time to create 
these prior conditions for war in- 
volving U.S. 

Moves, instead, are in the direc- 
tion of a cease-fire and a truce, in- 
volving the French and native gov- 
ernments of Indo-China, regardless 
of the views of American diplomats. 

What partition means. The 
French, on their own, are willing to 
accept a partition of Indo-China 
that will give the Communists most 
of Northern Vietnam. Communists 
will accept partition, but lay down 
conditions that American diplomats 
feel involve surrender itself—and 
eventual loss of all Indo-China to 
the Communist empire. 

Can the U.S. move into Indo- 
China now to prevent that initial 





Sere fer in the W i 
“GETTING CLOSE” 
But will the alarm really go off? 


(Pa.) Observer 





“surrender’? There is no intention 
to do that, without a French request, 
in any case. As one member of the 
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BEFORE U.S. JUMPS INTO WAR 


These three conditions must be met = 


CONDITION 3 


Congress must give its approv- 
al for involving U.S. armed 


CONDITION 2 
“United action’’ must be as- 
sured, either by a new Asian 


CONDITION 1 


independence must be assured 
for Indo-China and local gov- 





ernments must ask for U.S. mil- 
itary help. 





BUT 


—United Press 


French delegation at Geneva put it: “If 
America went to war in Indo-China while 
hope remained for a negotiated settle- 
ment, you would find the ground cut out 
from under your feet. The French people 
simply would not continue the war under 
those circumstances.” 

How about the U.S. setting up a joint 
effort with allies in that part of the world, 
to carry on the fight after a deal is made 
by the French? That involves a tight 
time factor. As top American military 
planners see it, any such plan for united 
action must be agreed to and announced 
before the windup of the Geneva Confer- 
ence. Otherwise, they say, morale of 
anti-Communists in Indo-China after a 
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No 
to meet any of these 


“NATO” or by the United Na- 
tions, so that U.S. does not go 
in alone. 


forces again in Asia. 


vreert 


formal action yet 


“partition” will be so far gone that use of 
Allied armed forces on a limited scale 
will not be enough. 

Is anything being done so that emer- 
gency forces can be sent in a hurry if 
U.S. intervention is called for? Yes, to a 
limited degree. A joint, high-level mili- 
tary staff conference begins this week in 
Washington, with representatives from 
Britain, France, Australia, New Zealand 
and U.S., to examine alternate plans for 
Southeast Asia. Tentative plans for U. S. 
intervention are being drawn up in the 
Pentagon, so that they will be on hand if 
needed. And a division of Marines is 
standing by in Japan, available for possi- 
ble use in Indo-China. 


has been taken 
conditions. 


All the way in? But U.S. military 
chiefs are warning that far more effort 
may be required to intervene in Indo- 
China than was required in Korea. “If 
we go into this one,” one planner states, 
“we must go in to win.” 

“We can’t afford another Korean-type 


stalemate,” he adds. “Communists in 
Indo-China can be beaten, but that 
would involve the risk of war with 


China. Chinese Communists quite prob- 
ably would intervene. In fact, if we go 
into Indo-China, we must at least show 
that we are ready for a general war. The 
Chinese have a pact with Russia.” 
Actually, however, most high officials 
who are struggling with the Indo-China 
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IN SOUTHEAST ASIA— 


» Decision must be made where to draw the line 





CHOICE B 


Contain Communists within 
areas they now hold in Indo- 
China. 


CHOICE A 
Draw a line across Vietnam; 
give Communists the North, 
oust them from the South. 


CHOICE C 


Draw the line around Indo- 
China; hold Thailand, Burma 
















BUT 


problem now look at it as more political 
than military, for the U.S. 

Instead of atomic bombs and GI's 
with rifles to win military battles, they 
conclude, the big need is for some 
means to assure independence for Indo- 
China and then whip up enthusiasm 
among natives there to fight Communists. 
That means a large-scale “selling” cam- 
paign, coupled with a realistic training 
program. Enough actual military man 
power and equipment already is avail- 
able in Indo-China, these officials say, to 
win if there is a real will to resist. 

Suppose the French Government falls, 
and the French decide to pull out of 
Indo-China entirely. Would the U.S. 
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(nay 
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move in then? Almost certainly not, ac- 
cording to statements by Secretary 
Dulles. Indo-China, in that case, prob- 
ably would be written off and a new line 
of resistance drawn, say, around Thailand 
and Burma. 

Bargaining point. Then why all the 
talk from Geneva about the prospects 
of immediate or early American inter- 
vention in Indo-China? That’s the only 
real card the French have to play in 
negotiating for a deal with the Com- 
munists. In other words, French officials 
still are opposed to a U.S. move into 
Indo-China if that means U.S. command 
in the war at this point; but they do 
want America to indicate a_ willing- 


and Malaya by united action; 
write off Indo-China itself. 





The decision on where to make a 
stand has not yet been reached. 


©1951. By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


ness to fight if necessary, primarily as a 
means of keeping Communist demands 
within limits. 

They also seek assurance that the re- 
inforcements they are sending into Indo- 
China will be protected, by American 
naval and air units, from any sudden 
Chinese air attacks. 

The prospect, thus, is for a deal giving 
Communists another victory in Asia—but 
no war for U.S., at least until Com- 
munist forces attack the next line of 
resistance. 


For Communist Chinese, South Ko- 
rean and U.S. arguments at Geneva 
over the situation in Asia, see page 62. 
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At Hanoi— 


MAYBE A NEW DIENBIENPHU 


Communist 


Time is running out for the 
French in Northern Indo-China. 
It looks as if only a miracle can 
save the Red River delta and 
Hanoi from Communist invaders. 

Rebel forces are fresh and well 
equipped. And they mean to win. 
Natives can’t be counted on to 
fight it out. June can bring an- 
other, and much more disastrous, 
Dienbienphu. 


SINGAPORE 


Communist armies—fresh from their 
victory at Dienbienphu—are building 
up for an all-out offensive to capture 
Indo-China’s highly prized Red River 
delta in June. The long-awaited rainy 
season is not to bring a breathing 
spell to the French forces defending 
this key region of Northern Vietnam. 

That is the conclusion of military 
experts at this observation post on 
the fringe of the Indo-China war. 
They are telling their governments 
the Communist Viet Minh is re- 
grouping for a powerful attack that 
may break soon—and that the 
French position is precarious. 

Five regular Viet Minh divisions 
already are being deployed in the 
delta area. Sixteen new battalions 
have been fres ly trained at Thain- 
guyen, the big Communist base 
north of the delta. The Viet Minh 
commanders have 9,000 regulars 
and 2,000 irregulars along the 30- 
mile stretch of highway just out- 
side of Hanoi leading to the supply 
port of Haiphong. The French are 
having trouble keeping the road 
open six hours a day. 

U.S. military observers estimate 
that a thousand Molotov-type 
trucks are shuttling between China 
and the northern rim of the delta. 
They have to travel only a hundred 
miles to reach the Communist 
build-up area. This short run means 
the Viet Minh can quickly accumu- 
late the supplies they need for pro- 
tracted heavy attacks in the region. 

The Communists have impressed 
thousands of peasants into labor 
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Armies Move For a June Showdown 


gangs and have literally lifted sections 
of road and carted them away into the 
rice fields at night. When their reinforce- 
ments are in position they may be able 
to cut Hanoi off from everything except 
an “air lift.” 

To counter this threat, the French 
have three mobile groups operating out 
of Hanoi. Each group is the equivalent 
of an American regimental combat team 
with its own tanks, artillery and engi- 
neers. But if the road is destroyed and 
the Viet Minh forces are backed up by 
their own artillery, military men say these 
three mobile units will not be able to 
break a Communist blockade of Hanoi. 

None of the regular Viet Minh divi- 
sions that conquered Dienbienphu has 
reached the delta area yet. But a heavy- 
weapons division—which has six batteries 
of 105-mm. guns in addition to the nor- 
mal complement of mortars, 75-mm. 
howitzers and recoilless rifles—could be 
in action in less than a month. 

Opposing armies in the delta are just 
about equal in numbers now at roughly 





—United Press 
THE HANOI-HAIPHONG LIFE LINE 
Can French units keep the road? 


100,000 men on each side. Normally 
this man-power ratio would give the 
French the edge because of their heavier 
weapons and absolute air control. The 
Viet Minh, for instance, had to build up 
to a superiority of almost five to one to 
overrun Dienbienphu. But the situation 
in the delta is entirely different. 

Defense there is not built around one 
fortress but a couple of hundred little 
ones. For the most part, French forces 
are beleaguered in their forts, fighting a 
static defense. The Communists have 
mobility and a capacity to choose their 
targets and battle sites. In the past two 
months, Viet Minh guerrillas and their 
labor gangs have torn up roads and thus 
isolated French-held towns and _ strong 
points. Even during the climax at Dien- 
bienphu, French transport planes had 
to be diverted to drop supplies to isolated 
garrisons in the delta. 

This Communist encirclement of the 
delta forces would not be potentially 
disastrous, as the military experts see it, 
except for one factor—the Viet Minh 
now has the capacity to bring 
heavy artillery fire against besieged 
positions. 

Dienbienphu showed what this 
can mean in battle. There, under 
heavy pounding from Communist 
field pieces, local native forces 
broke quickly. Then regular units 
of the Vietnamese Army began 
cracking. Finally Algerian and Mo- 
roccan troops wilted. 

What can happen when artil- 
lery is brought to bear on the delta 
is obvious to military appraisers. 
Two or three times a week a hun- 
dred or more Vietnamese soldiew 
surrender. The fear is that the sur- 
render rate will rise sharply if the 
heavy guns concentrate their fire 
on the Red River outposts. 

That is the situation French 
forces are up against as the Com- 
munists methodically regroup for 
an assault on the delta. What 
causes major concern among the 
military men now is the evidence 
that the monsoon rains are not going 
to mean respite for the hard-pressed 
French. The Communists are ignor- 
ing the weather. They are getting 
set for an offensive that will dwarf 
the battle of Dienbienphu—and 
June looks like the kickoff month. 
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Dwane L. Wallace. President, Cessna Aircraft Company 


As modern in its ideas of office management as it is in the 
transportation field, where it is a leader, Cessna Aircraft has 
installed Copyflex machines in both office and plant. These 
Copyfiex copying machines help speed paper work and pre- 
vent errors. 


In recent years thousands of industrial and business con- 
cerns all over the country have found that efficiency in 
production and merchandising cannot be obtained without 
corresponding efficiency in the handling of paper work. 


In any business or plant operation where multiple copies 
of a record are required, Bruning Copyflex will save man- 
hours and eliminate errors. It applies to office procedures and 
plant management the accepted principle of replacing ex- 
pensive— and possibly inefficient —hand labor with a machine. 


(BRUNING ) 


paper—in seconds. 











From an Article by 
Dwane L.Wallace 


President 
Cessna Aircraft Company 
Wichita, Kansas 


From the day Clyde V. Cessna, 
founder of the Cessna Aircraft 
Company, first flew his own 
hand-built plane in 1911, until 

the present time, this company 

has been primarily interested in 

the production of planes for private 
and business transportation. 


The development of the aircraft 
for business needs has brought 
about a new concept in business 
transportation. In many cases 
the airplane has been the equalizer 
in allowing the small business firm 
to successfully compete for trade 
in a fast moving and highly 
competitive business field. It has 
also allowed the executive to 
spend more time on the job rather 
than traveling to it. 


There are still many specialized 
demands in the transportation field 
that the aircraft companies 
are being called upon to fulfill. 
Helicopters may well be the answer 
to some of these demands. 
Undoubtedly because of the 
helicopters’ versatility and ability 
to operate in otherwise inaccessible 
terrain, this aircraft will certainly 
fill some of the present demands. 


It has become a proven fact 
that once a business operation 
adjusts itself to the use of 
personalized air travel it is hard 
put to get along without it. 
In many ways this is no different 
than the farmer who has mechanized 
his farm operation, the office which 
has replaced outmoded hand 
bookkeeping with modern business 
machinery, or the factory which 
has installed modern automatic 
machines. If the farmer, or the 
office worker, or the factory manager 
was suddenly denied the use of 
this new equipment, serious delay 
would result. The same is true 
in the case of the businessman 
who has integrated aviation into 
his daily activities. 


As the demands of business grow, 
they will be met with adequate 
transportation equipment to serve 
these ever increasing needs. 


COMPANY, INC., CHICAGO 41, ILL. * SPECIALISTS IN COPYING SINCE 1897 
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Too Many “Accidents” at Sea 
For British Navy, Then U.S.: Fire, Death—Sabotage? 


Is something sinister behind 
the rash of accidents at sea in 
U.S. and British fighting ships? 
Are Communist saboteurs at 
work? 

The Bennington‘s tragedy, 
other incidents on British and 
American ships have got the 
world wondering. 

Officials discount sabotage in 
the Bennington’s case. This story 
tells their reasoning. 


Disaster aboard the aircraft carrier 
U.S.S. Bennington immediately raised 
the question of possible sabotage. 
Trouble, strongly suggesting sabotage, 
in the past two years has plagued the 
carriers of the British Navy. 

All indications pointed to accident 
and not sabotage in the case of the car- 
rier Bennington, however, as the official 
investigation got under way. Circum- 
stances did not suggest any planned 
destruction. Everything pointed, instead, 
to equipment failure. 

The Bennington’s explosion came at a 
time when a big carrier is most “acci- 
dent prone.” The ship was launching 
planes. Much of a carrier's equipment 
works at high speed during this opera- 
tion. Catapults, deck elevators, hoists, 
communication devices are strained. This 
increases the chance of fire and explosion 
in machinery. 

At the same time, chances increase 
that gasoline and oil fumes might collect 
somewhere. Quantities of explosive fuel 
are transferred from storage tanks to the 
airplanes just before a launching opera- 
tion. 

Safety measures make the danger from 
fuel vapors very remote, usually. But 
even a minor amount of fuel vapor in the 
atmosphere can contribute importantly to 
blasts and fires, such as swept the Ben- 
nington’s forward area, once there is an 
initial flare-up of some kind. 

Exactly what happened, however, and 
why, will not be known until the Navy 
concludes its investigation. 

Earlier, in April, 1953, the Bennington 
had suffered a boiler explosion while 
on a training cruise in Cuban waters. 
Then, 11 crewmen were killed. 

In this latest disaster, the loss of life 
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was about 100 and the number of in- 
jured was nearly 200. 

The basic reason why carriers have 
accidents is not hard to find. A big 
carrier is a floating airfield, crammed 
with complicated mechanisms,  ex- 
plosives, more than 100 airplanes and 
nearly 3,000 men. 

All the hazards of a big ship are 
present, plus some special dangers. In 
the Bennington’s case, for example, sus- 
picion centered on the catapult located 


On the hangar deck, where planes are 
stored between flights, there is almost 
constant activity of the kind that breeds 
trouble. Planes are being shynted around, 
on and off big elevators that run up to the 
flight deck. Repair work, with acetylene 
torches and other gear, is going on. The 
gassing up and the arming of planes with 
bombs and ammunition, always poten- 
tially dangerous, are done there. 

The flight deck becomes a_ perilous 
place when planes are taking off and 





THE WOUNDED BENNINGTON AT DUSK 


—United Press 


There was death aboard. Was there also someone who knew why? 


on the left side of the ship near the bow, 
where the first explosion is believed to 
have occurred. Catapults are tricky, 
powerful pieces of carrier equipment that 
deal with terrific forces. 

It was noted, in this connection, that 
the Navy’s last big carrier fire, which 
occurred aboard the Leyte in Boston, was 
traced to an explosion and fire originat- 
ing in the hydraulic system of the ship’s 
catapult. That disaster came last October, 
killed 37 men. 

Below decks in a carrier, besides the 
engine rooms and boilers that any big 
ship has, there are vast storage tanks 
containing hundreds of thousands of gal- 
lons of gasoline and jet fuel, plus maga- 
zines crowded with tons of ammunition 
and bombs. 


landing. Crack-ups, with resultant fires 
and explosions, are not uncommon. Some- 
times a plane’s guns go off accidentally. 

Most accidents involve one or two 
airplanes, a few officers and men. But, 
with great quantities of gasoline and am- 
munition being handled, the fire-control 
problem for the whole ship is always 
present. 

Elaborate safety precautions are taken. 
The best of fire-fighting equipment is pro- 
vided. Damage-control drills are frequent. 
Considering the scope of the problem, 
carriers’ safety measures as worked out 
over the years have proved remarkably 
effective. 

Chances for sabotage obviously do 
exist on a carrier, in greater variety than 
on most combat ships. But the American 
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Communists or saboteurs, ashore or 
afloat.  : ee YS 

No hint of sabotage was found in the 
case of the Leyte fire of last October, or 
the Bennington’s boiler explosion earlier. 

The British Navy has had some 
troubles—sabotage of a sort. Most of it 
has taken place on carriers, too. 

The Eagle, a 36,800-ton ship, had four 
incidents between October, 1953, and 
March, 1954, involving damage to elec- 
tronic gear, guns, communication and 
navigation equipment. The British car- 
riers Glory, Warrior, Ocean and Inde- 
fatigable have had similar incidents. 

The British found that in each case 
the trouble was caused by disgruntled 
sailors, bent on malicious mischief, rather 
than by trained saboteurs trying to put 
the ships out of commission. 

They concluded that the men were 
venting their resentment at cramped 
quarters, low pay, bad food and condi- 
tions in general in the postwar British 
Navy. Authorities in Britain promised to 
try to improve living conditions. 

No “malicious mischief” has plagued 
the U.S. Navy’s fighting ships. Tradi- 
tionally, U.S. ships have been cleaner, 
with better accommodations and more 
comforts for the crews than the British 
have provided. 

Life aboard a U.S. carrier is no picnic. 
There is hard work, noise, tension and, 
as the Bennington’s case proves, ever- 
present danger. 

Some of the Navy’s top officers have 
been concerned about the fact that ships 
and crews are being driven harder than 
ever before in peacetime, as the Navy 
strains to keep up with expanded com- 
mitments around the world. Carriers, as 
the main striking element of the fleet, 
have been on exhausting schedules. 

Yet no one in authority has suggested 
that crews or individual sailors are dis- 
contented enough to cause important 
trouble. Nor has it been alleged that the 
Navy’s uniformed personnel has been un- 
der any Communist influences. 

The Bennington’s fire-control action 
was carried out swiftly and effectively, 
indicating efficiency and good morale. 

The explanation of the Bennington’s 
disaster, thus, is expected to be found 
in the failure of some equipment, such as 
the portside catapult, or in a combina- 
tion of equipment failure plus other 
factors. It will be up to the official in- 
vestigators to determine whether care- 
lessness by personnel also was involved. 

As the disaster inquiry began, ranking 
officers tended to discount the possibility 
of sabotage. But the tragedy remains as 
a grim reminder that the Navy is using 


Navy so far has had no trouble with AN EXPLOSION—THEN THE WRECKAGE, THE HURT AND THE DEAD 
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powerful and dangerous equipment in . —United pron oa N.Y. Daily News from Gilloon 
its ceaseless tasks of training and patrol- AMBULANCES WERE WAITING . . . AND SO WERE HEARSES 
ling along the nation’s shores. ... all in the face of elaborate safety precautions 
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NEAR THE CAPITOL in Washington, the 
AFL Teamsters Union is erecting a 4- 
million-dollar headquarters. Photo at 
left shows how the new building looks 
from the Senate Office Building across 
the Plaza. Sketch above reveals the 
modern lines of the building, which has 
its Own penthouse, garage and 640- 
seat auditorium. 


LABOR MAKES CAPITAL 
OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Unions are spending millions of dol- 
lars to make Washington the labor capi- 
tal of this country. A union-made build- 
ing boom is getting under way as various 
organizations vie in erecting modern 
headquarters. New arrivals are joining 
the many labor groups now doing busi- 
ness in the shadow of the White House 
or Capitol. 

Labor’s trek to Washington has been 
going on for some time. Union leaders 
say that an important part of their work 
is keeping watch over Congress and the 
executive agencies of Government. There 
now are 51 labor organizations with 
national headquarters in the city. 

Most of the buildings going up or 
planned for the immediate future are 
AFL projects. The owners are AFL 
unions, and they are making work for 
the craftsmen of the AFL. building- 
trades locals. One CIO union, the Elec- 
trical Workers, also will build a new 
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headquarters, a 
structure. 

The AFL itself is moving closer to the 
White House—and to the CIO. AFL 
has announced plans for a large new 
headquarters, with construction to begin 
in July. The Federation long ago out- 
grew its present building. 

Among the unions moving to Wash- 
ington are the AFL Teamsters and AFL 
Retail Clerks. Dave Beck’s Teamsters 
soon will be in their streamlined building 
across the Plaza from the Capitol. The 
Clerks recently bought a four-year-old 
office building. The AFL Street Railway 
Employes also are planning a move to 
Washington. 

The AFL Machinists Union has out- 
grown its present headquarters, built in 
1919, and soon will start construction of 
a 10-story building. The AFL Letter 
Carriers Union already is in its new 
headquarters. 


six-story, glass-front 


John L. Lewis’s Mine Workers Union 
not only maintains headquarters in Wash- 
ington, but also is active in the business 
life of the capital. The union for some 
time has had a substantial interest in one 
Washington bank, and just last week re- 
portedly acquired control of a second. 
The combined bank would be the second 
largest in the city. 

The Railroad Brotherhoods, although 
maintaining headquarters elsewhere, keep 
in close touch with Congress through 
legislative offices near the Capitol. 

Many other unions have branch offices 
in Washington, although maintaining 
their national headquarters elsewhere. 
The Washington offices do a two-way 
business. They tell Congress and the ad- 
ministrative agencies what the unions 
would like to have done in the way of 
legislation or regulations; they send to 
the unions the big volume of information 
turned out by the Government. 
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THIS NEW AFL HEADQUARTERS will be a block from the White House. AFL paid 
1 million dollars for the site and will spend 3.5 million on the building. Site, 
just off Lafayette Square, adjoins historic St. John’s Church. U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce and CIO offices are near by. Inset at right is of present AFL head- 


quarters, built in 1916. 
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MACHINISTS UNION, AFL, will join labor‘’s building boom in 

Washington with this 2.5-million-dollar structure, six blocks north of 

the White House. Six floors will be devoted to the union‘s national AFL LETTER CARRIERS built this eight- 

offices. A 250-seat auditorium and three floors of office space story headquarters in 1952. To help fi- 

will be available for rental. Everything will be air-conditioned. nance the 1.8-million-dollar cost, union 
is renting six floors of office space 
to other unions and business firms. 


AFL RETAIL CLERKS bought a 1.2-million-dollar building, at left, in a fashionable shopping area. 
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As labor's capital, Washington is headquarters for these 51 labor organizations: National Federation 
of Federal Employes 2. Sheet Metal Workers (AFL) CiO Headquarters Labor’s League for Polit- 
ical Education (AFL) 5. Postal Transport Association (AFL) Plumbers (AFL) Pattern Makers’ League 
(AFL) 8, Retail Clerks (AFL) 9%. Electrical Workers (AFL) Insurance Workers of America (CIO) 
United Mine Workers |} 2. Shoe Workers (CIO) Bricklayers (AFL) Hod Carriers (AFL) Marble, 
Slate & Stone Polishers (AFL) Electrical Workers (CIO) Post Office Clerks (AFL) Masters, Mates 
& Pilots (AFL) | 9. United Textile Workers (AFL) Office Employes Union (AFL) United National 
Association of Post Office Clerks Rural Letter Carriers’ Association District Postmasters of the U.S. 

Insurance Agents (AFL) 25. Technical Engineers (AFL) Post Office & Railway Mail Handlers (AFL) 

American Federation of Government Employes (AFL) United Railroad Workers (CIO) Gas, 
Coke and Chemical Workers (CIO) 30. Government and Civic Employes (CIO) Agricultural Workers 
(AFL) Post Office & General Services Maintenance Employes (Ind.) Tobacco Workers (AFL) 
Cigar Makers (AFL) Operating Engineers (AFL) Fire Fighters Association (AFL) AFL Head- 
quarters 8, Bookbinders (AFL) Asbestos Workers (AFL) Machinists (AFL) National 
Alliance of Postal Employes 42. Post Office Motor Vehicle Employes Utility Workers (CIO) 
44, Teamsters (AFL) 45. Letter Carriers (AFL) . Special Delivery Messengers (AFL) Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association 48. Marine Engineers (CIO) AND (not in area shown on map) Communications 
Workers (CIO), United Paperworkers (CIO), Commercial Telegraphers (AFL). 








NATIONAL CIO OFFICES occupy this RAILROAD BROTHERHOODS maintain UNITED MINE WORKERS in 1937 


building, just a few doors away from legislative offices opposite the Capitol bought this building for its head- 
the White House, on Lafayette Square. in this building, erected in 1924 by quarters. UMW reportedly controls 
CIO bought it from ClO United Steel- Labor, a weekly newspaper owned two banks in Washington and owns 
workers for $500,000. by 15 rail unions. several other buildings. 
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RED PLAN FOR WAR IN AMERICAS 


From Argentina to Mexico, Communists Get Set 








There’s more to the Guatemalan Red threat 
than meets the eye. The recent flow of arms 
from behind the Iron Curtain to that small 
country is just one move in Moscow’s grand 
strategy to outflank the United States. 

Already, much of Latin America has been 
deeply infiltrated. Communists control labor 


the U.S. 


unions in several countries. Red agents, direct- 
ed from Moscow, are fomenting strikes, plot- 
ting revolutions, stirring up hatred against 


Russia’s aim: To obtain submarine bases, 
gain control of key war metals, distract U.S. 
forces in time of big war elsewhere. 








MEXICO CITY 


At a time when American officials are 
upset by Communist aggression in dis- 
tant parts of the earth, Communists 
themselves are giving the United States 
something to worry about much closer 
to home. 

A Communist fifth column in the 
Americas right now is very busy. It is 
getting priority attention from Commu- 
nist leaders in Moscow. 

Important quantities of arms from 
back of the Iron Curtain are reaching 
Guatemala, where Communist influence 
is strong. Moscow is spending more 
money than formerly to strengthen Com- 
munism all through Latin America. 
Communists are building in many parts 
of the Western Hemisphere for the day 
when they may be able to create serious 
trouble for the U.S. in time of war. 

It’s not clear sailing for the Soviet 
agents, however. In 13 of the 20 Latin- 

















—Faweett in The Providence Journal 


“ENCIRCLEMENT” 
. .. design for a stab in the back? 
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American republics, their party is out- 
lawed. Numerically, the Communist 
Party in Latin America is smaller today 
than it was right after World War II, 
when Western friendship toward Russia 
was in style. Now, though, the fair- 
weather members have been sloughed 
off and the party is growing. again. 

The 200,000 Communists in Latin 
America are convinced and dependable. 
They have units, legal or illegal, in 
nearly every country. Their machinery 
is in good working order, oiled up 
and effective, and they are willing to 
tackle any job assigned to them by 
Moscow. 

The Soviet Embassy in Mexico City 
is headquarters for Middle America— 
Mexico, Central America and the Carib- 
bean islands (see chart on page 31). 
Here planning is done, local policy is 
shaped, orders are issued. A subhead- 
quarters in Guatemala runs operations 
in Central America. Headquarters for 
operations in South America are in the 
Czech Legation in Buenos Aires. 

At the same time, native Communists 
and fellow travelers are shuttling back 
and forth between Latin America and 
the Iron Curtain at the rate of about 
1,000 a year. That is twice as many as 
in 1952. Even Cuba, whose Government 
claims to have squelched Communism, 
lets party leaders travel to Iron Curtain 
countries. 

Most of these travelers go to attend 
meetings of Communist-controlled _ or- 
ganizations. Some stay on for indoc- 
trination courses. All receive pep talks 
and instructions. Russia usually picks 
up the check. 

Elements of this fifth column are op- 
erating in widely dispersed areas. In 
British Guiana last October, Communist 
trouble flared. Although the Government 
there has the lid clamped down, the 


Communists are awaiting their chance to 
make more trouble in that area. 

Guatemala now is in the limelight. 
Communists there wield much power. 
Government funds help to finance their 
operations. Russian sympathizers hold 
top posts in the Army. This Army is get- 
ting enough Communist equipment to 
make Guatemala several times as strong 
as any other country in Central America. 

Although Guatemala is not expected 
to start an open war, there is fear that 
Guatemalan arms will be smuggled to 
revolutionists in other countries. Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua are so alarmed that 
they have persuaded the U.S. to rush 
arms to them by air. Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua are calling for an internation- 
al conference. 

Fifth columnists from Guatemala al- 
ready are active outside their own coun- 
try. They are supporting a Communist 
movement in E] Salvador, and they are 
blamed for strikes that have paralyzed 
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-Talburt from Scripps-Howard 


“THE HELPING HAND” 
. . . Communist version 
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COMMUNIST COMMAND POSTS 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


» HEADQUARTERS for Middle America: 
Soviet Embassy in Mexico City 


Communist funds, agents and instructions 
sent to all other countries in Middle America 
(Central America and Caribbean islands) 





SUBHEADQUARTERS for Central America: 
Guatemala City © 


Agents, funds and instructions sent to other 
countries of Central America 


_———_ 


HEADQUARTERS for South America: 
Czech Legation in Buenos Aires 


much of the economy of the Republic of 
Honduras. 

In_ British Honduras, Guatemalan 
agents helped the left-wing People’s 
United Party recently to win eight of the 
nine elective seats in the colony’s Legis- 
lature. In Costa Rica, Guatemalan fifth 
columnists tried a few weeks ago to 
spark a strike on vast banana plantations. 
A recent plot to assassinot- President 
Anastasio Somoza of Nicaragua was 
nipped; the Nicaraguan Government says 
Communists had a hand in it. 

Communists are active in Jamaica and 
Trinidad. They hold most of the im- 
portant offices in two French islands, 
Martinique and Guadeloupe. All these 
islands occupy strategic places along 
Caribbean shipping lanes. 

The Caribbean area, in fact, has a 
high priority on the Soviet program, as 
U.S. officials in Latin America see it. 
The Communists around the Caribbean 
are getting ready for the day when they 
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Funds, agents and instructions sent to 
all South American countries 





will be called upon to block shipping 
even more effectively than the Germans 
did early in World War II. That shipping 
carries oil, food, metals, minerals and 
fibers that are essential to the U. S. 

From the military point of view, Com- 
munists have these things in mind: 

Submarine bases in or near the Carib- 
bean, in case of war, would increase the 
effectiveness of Russia’s undersea fleet. 
German submarines in World War II 
that operated near Latin-American shores 
had to return to Europe frequently be- 
cause they had no bases in the Western 
Hemisphere. U.S. Navy officers believe 
that Russian submarines, if given Carib- 
bean bases, would be able to operate in 
the area almost indefinitely. 

The Communists are building, also, 
toward another method of closing off 
Latin-American defense materials from 
the United States. The idea is to shut 
down mines, refineries and ports by 
strikes and sabotage. 


BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN... 


Latin-American Communists get 

/ direct briefings by attending 
meetings of these organizations, 
often at Soviet expense: 


World Federation of Trade Unions 


World Committee Against War 
and Fascism 


International Students Union 


World Federation of Democratic 
Youth 


World Peace Council 


All Union Society for Cultural 
Relations Abroad 


Other Communist-front 
organizations 


© 1954, By U.S. News up. Corp. 


Already, Communist union leaders are 
able to close the big copper mines in 
Chile at will. Communism is strong 
among the miners of Bolivia, the only 
big source of tin in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Party members are influential 
among Venezuelan oil workers, and they 
have footholds in mining, transportation 
and port unions in many other countries. 

Military experts are convinced that 
Moscow’s idea is to confront the United 
States with a Latin-American dilemma 
in case of a full-scale war in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. One choice for the U.S. 
would be to leave all defense in Latin 
America to local governments and, as a 
result, to see American war plants crip- 
pled by shortages of materials. The other 
choice would be to protect the flow of 
materials with American troops, planes 
and warships badly needed on fighting 
fronts. 

Moscow, in the meantime, sees agita- 
tion in Latin America as a means of 
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THROUGHOUT LATIN AMERICA... 200,000 BUSY REDS _ distracting U.S. from what is happening 
tie: it in Indo-China and other parts of the 
2 ; world. It’s all a deliberate and, from the 
Russian point of view, important pro- 
gram. To carry it out, the Communists 
are playing on resentments toward the 
United States. 

Plenty of resentments are at hand. 
There is a general feeling that the U.S., 
while handing out billions of dollars in 
Europe and Asia, is neglecting Latin 
America. The U.S. is blamed when 
prices of Latin-American exports go 
down and when inflation, rampant in 
most of the countries, turns upward. 

In short, the U.S. is held at least 
partly responsible for most of the things 
that are wrong in Latin America—and 
many things are wrong. In nearly all the 
countries south of the United States, 
e ; living standards are low. Millions of peo- 
' ple live in poverty. There is a fertile 
GUATEMALANS—OFF FOR A COMMUNIST MEETING IN VIENNA field for Communism. 

. in other Central American countries—trouble Propaganda. Against this back- 


a tee et. Bre Ea a ground, the Communists picture the 
ie ASS CRE Kdeq- os ae’ . U.S. as an aggressor whose “Wall Street 

— ‘ — : Fs monopolies” have grabbed the richest 
‘ resources in Latin America and are ex- 
ploiting the people. Russia is held up as 
a peace-loving democracy bent on help- 
ing the underprivileged. 

These propaganda lines are preached 
through Communist newspapers and 
magazines, in labor unions and at rallies 
arranged by “peace committees” and 
other front organizations. The Commu- 
nist line goes far beyond party organs, 
however. Since the party is strong among 
teachers and journalists, Russian propa- 
ganda finds its way into classrooms and 
non-Communist publications. 

Result of all this is a rather widespread 
notion that the U. S. is a nation of money- 
grubbers, whose Government is interest- 
ed only in protecting American invest- 
ments and expanding American power. 
Guatemala, thus, found it rather easy at 
the recent Inter-American Conference, in 
Caracas, to convince some governments 
that Communism is not a threat. 

Guatemalan Communists, according to 
that story, are harmless democrats work- 
ing for the good of the poor, and the 
U.S. was using an alarm over Commu- 
nism as a cover for intervention to protect 
American investments. The U. S. finally 
mustered 16 Latin-American votes for its 
anti-Communist resolution at Caracas. 

The U.S., thus, has a serious Com- 
munist problem in Latin America. Ex- 
cept in Guatemala, the Communists have 
not yet succeeded in getting much pow- 
er in any government. They are receiv- 
ing increased attention and help from 
Russia, however. They are organized and 
expanding. Communists in this Hemi- 

sects sphere intend, in case of a major war, 
BRAZILIANS—TOURING THE MOSCOW SUBWAY to make grave trouble for the United 
... for nearly every Latin-American nation—a fifth column States. 
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CUBANS—AT A FOOTBALL GAME IN RUSSIA 
... high on the Soviet list for attention—the Caribbean 


Sovfoto 
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STAR CHIEF DE LUXE FOUR-DOOR SEDAN 


A General Motors Masterpiece 


Happy Start for 


Life acquires new zest when you 
entrust your future to a Pontiac. 


Your pride gets a lift. Youre driving 
a car of genuine distinction 
beautifully different from any other 
car in styling . .. a match for the 
very finest in size and luxury. 


You gain a lot more pleasure. You're 
piloting America’s finest all-around 
performer . . 
plentifully powered for safe passing 


- great on getaway... 


... With the weight and length you 
must have for a steady, relaxing ride. 


And you have more confidence in 
yourself and your car. You can drive 
a Pontiae as hard, as long, and as 
far as you like with no problems 
except your own physical limits. [t is 
the most care-free car on the road. 


Get the facts behind these statements 
from your Pontiac dealer. Drive the 
car yourself. And check its astonish- 
ing price—within a few dollars of the 
very lowest! Then ask yourself—what 
happier choice could you possibly 
make for a happier motoring future? 


Dollar for Dollar 


You Can’t Beat a 


— PONTIAC 


a Happy Future 





Pontiac interiors reveal the superlative quality built 
into this distinguished car. For beauty, luxury and 


comfort they are unapproached at Pontiac’s price. 


DON’T MISS DAVE GARROWAY’S NIGHTTIME SHOW—NBC-TV «© PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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leave New York at noon—reach los Angeles before 5 p.m. 
on United Air Lines’ DC-7s, nonstop coast fo coast! 


ALREADY IN SERVICE nonstop between San Francisco 

and New York, United’s de luxe DC-7 Mainliners® will also 
offer, starting June 18, nonstop flights between New York 
and Los Angeles. You leave New York on “the Continental” 
at noon, arrive in Los Angeles at 4:55 p.m. (local times). 
Eastbound it’s only 714 hours nonstop! 


/ 


And starting July 1: nonstop DC-7 service between 
Chicago and these cities: San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
New York. You can enjoy the finest coast-to-coast 

travel in history on United Air Lines’ DC-7s—including the 
only nonstop flights from San Francisco to New York, 
fastest by over an hour, and the fastest service, 

also, from Manhattan to the Golden Gate. 


Along with this magic speed—superb comfort! Full-course 
meals prepared by United’s famous chefs . . . beverages 
and other enjoyable “extras”. . . extra-fast luggage 

delivery from a special baggage compartment adjoining the 
main cabin (a United exclusive) ... many other new ideas 
that make United’s DC-7s the finest in the sky! 


FOR RESERVATIONS CALL OR WRITE UNITED OR AN AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AGENT 


Vancouver, B. C 
E e 
Seattle wTacoma 


Portiand 


Spokane 
Milwaukee 
he cote —_oe 
San Franciscd —_= oo 
Oakland \ s 


Hawaii 










New York-Newark 
Philadelphia 


Washington , D.C 





The Main line Airway—to 80 Cities 


UNITED 


* Starting June 18 
San Francisco-New York 
nonstop service now operating. 


Copr. 1954, United Air Lines 
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PENSIONS AND PAY TOO 


What You’ll Get Out of New Proposals for the Aged 


Things are looking up again 
for the aged—and for everybody 
who is to retire under the federal 
old-age system. 

New millions are listed for 
pensions—bigger pensions, at 
that. 


But there are pitfalls, as well 
as windfalls, in the plans. 


You probably have a personal stake 
in changes to be made in the benefits, 
taxes and rules that govern federal old- 
age insurance. 

If changes approved by the House 
Ways and Means Committee are enacted 
into law, as is probable, these things will 
happen: Pay-roll taxes will apply to in- 
come up to $4,200 a year, against $3,600 
now. Pensions will be raised by amounts 
ranging from $5 to $23.50 a month. Mil- 
lions of individuals now outside the pen- 
sion system will be brought into it. 


Retired persons will be permitted to earn 
more while drawing pension checks. 

It is this change in the amount that 
a person can earn while retired that can 
be of widest interest. A person retired on 
a Social Security pension now can earn 
only $75 in a month without losing his 
benefit for that month. Retired self- 
employed persons can earn no more than 
$900 a year. It now is proposed that all 
retired persons be permitted to eam 
$1,000 a year without losing any pen- 
sion benefits, and then to lose only a 
limited amount if earning more than 
this total. 

How the new formula will work is ex- 
plained in the box on this page. 

At the same time that pension pay- 
ments are increased, it is proposed to 
bring lawyers, architects, farm operators 
and other self-employed persons and pro- 
fessional persons into the old-age insur- 
ance system. As the bill stands, physicians 
are left out, dentists are in. State and 
local-government employes who are not 
covered now may get into the system—if 
their agencies approve and a majority of 


each group votes for the idea. Ministers, 
too, will go in on a voluntary basis. 

All who get protection of the plan will 
pay taxes. And all, or most, will be en- 
titled to benefits sooner or later—assum- 
ing the plan goes through. What this 
means for those soon to be covered by 
the system, as well as those already cov- 
ered, is shown in the following: 

Workers already retired and drawing 
pensions will get retirement-pay raises 
ranging from $5 to $13.50 a month, start- 
ing the first month after the bill becomes 
law. Those at the bottom will draw $30 
a month, instead of $25. For a couple, 
both 65 or more, that means a minimum 
of $45 a month, instead of $37.50. 

Retired workers enjoying top benefits 
will get $98.50, instead of $85. For cou- 
ples, that’s a boost from $127.50 now 
to $147.80 after the change. 

Those are examples of pension in- 
creases listed for workers already getting 
benefits. Proportionate increases will go 
to widows and children getting survivors’ 
benefits. 

(Continued on page 36) 


HOW YOU CAN RETIRE AND GO ON EARNING 
Under New Plans for Federal Old-Age Insurance 


@ After 65, you can earn up to $1,000 a year and still draw full old-age benefits. 


@ Over $1,000 a year, you will lose one month’s benefit for each $80 you earn. 


@ But there is this exception: You will get the full benefit for each month in which you 
do not actually work, regardless of earnings in other months. 


Here’s how the rules as proposed will operate: 


Salary or wage earner can work, say, five 
months; earn, for example, $3,000, and collect 
his pension for the rest of the year. 


Farmer can hire a manager to run his farm, 
continue to live on the farm and off its profits, 
without losing any old-age benefits. 


Small businessman, retiring from active par- 
ticipation in the firm he owns, can receive un- 
limited earnings from the firm and still collect 
full old-age benefits. 


Lawyer, or other professional, reluctant to re- 
tire at 65, can take, for example, a three-month 
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vacation each year and draw his old-age bene- 
fits while on vacation. 


Retired engineer can do consulting work for, 
say, one month each year and earn an unlimited 
amount, without losing any benefits in the 11 
other months. 


A farm hand or a household employe can 
draw unlimited amounts of noncash income such 
as room and board—in addition to $1,000 of 
cash—and lose no benefits. 


A person aged 75 or more can forget about 
the retirement test—there’s no limit on what 
he can earn. 
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ACME VISIBLE RECORDS 
HELP CRANE CUSTOMERS 
OBTAIN FASTER, MORE 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
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...and save Crane Co. 
thousands of dollars Annually 
in each of its 143 Branches 


Knowing what you have, where it is, and 
when you need more of something, is 
quite a problem . .. when you stock from 
1,400 to 16,000 items in each of 143 
branches, as Crane Co. does. 


Acme Visible Records solved this prob- 
lem for Crane Co. ... enabling it to give 
its customers faster, more dependable 
service . . . with substantial savings in 
work, time and money. 


Service to Crane customers has been 
increased because the information 
on the availability of regularly stocked 
items by Crane branches is dependable, 
thanks to Acme Visible Records. This 
faster, more dependable service makes 
a hit with Crane customers .. . attracts 
more and more business. 


Whether you require special design 
record forms or choose from hundreds of 
Acme standard forms, there is an Acme 
Visible Record System that will accom- 
plish comparable results for you. A phone 
call or letter will bring you complete 
information. Write Department 203. 


Acme Visible Systems 


Multiply Record Values 
—Cut Record Costs 


PN VISIBLE 


Acme Visible Records, Inc. 


CROZET, VIRGINIA 
Representatives in all principal cities 
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Those planning retirement can count 
on bigger pensions than the present plan 
provides. Their pensions still will be 
based on average earnings taxed under 
the system. But more of their earnings— 
up to $4,200 instead of $3,600—will be 
credited toward pensions. In addition, 
they get a new—and more generous— 
formula for computing pensions. 

Specifically, workers who don’t retire 
for a year or two after 1954 will draw 
pensions ranging up to a top of $108.50 
a month for a single worker, and $162.80 
for a couple. That’s for workers earning 
at least $4,200 a year. 

On top of all this, a new rule will be 
a big help to workers retiring in future 
years. This proposal will permit them to 
ignore entirely as much as five years of 
their work experience in figuring their 
average monthly earnings. That means 
dropping out the low-earning, or no- 
earning, periods that reduce average 
earnings and benefits. More workers, 
thus, will get top benefits. 

Self-employed professional workers— 
lawyers, dentists, others—and all others 
scheduled to come under the system 
next January 1 are to find that five-year- 
drop rule particularly helpful. Applying 
the rule, they will be able to ignore the 
four years after Jan. 1, 1950—the starting 
point for figuring most benefits. 

Newcomers to the system, in other 
words, will get benefits based entirely 
on their earnings after 1954. Those earn- 
ing $4,200 or more will qualify for maxi- 
mum benefits. If they're approximately 
65 now, they will be eligible for these 
pensions before mid-1956. 

Higher earnings after retirement will 
be permitted, too, if the plan goes 
through. 





Right now, the worker retired under 
Social Security loses a month’s pension 
check for every month in which he earns 
a penny more than $75 in wages or salary 
in any job covered by Social Security. 
For self-employed professional workers 
and businessmen, maximum earnings in 
retirement are $900 a year. Over that, 
one month’s pension is lost for each $75 
earned. 

Those rules are to be eased in one way, 
tightened in another. On the easing side, 
wage and salary earners are to be put on 
the same annual-earnings basis as the 
self-employed. And the maximum is to be 
raised to $1,000 of earnings in a year. 
So, whatever they earn in any one month, 
all retired workers will be able to earn 
at least $1,000 in a year without losing 
any benefits. 

On the tighter side, all “earned in- 
come” has to be brought within that 
$1,000 limit. Under the present rule, only 
money earned from work actually covered 
by Social Security counts. Retired work- 
ers can take jobs not covered by the sys- 
tem and earn unlimited amounts without 
losing any benefits. If the new rule goes 
through, thousands of Social Security 
pensioners who have taken jobs to make 
ends meet will start losing part or all of 
their pensions. 

Loophole in the $1,000-earnings rule, 
though, is going to enable many retired 
workers to receive substantial incomes 
without loss of benefits. 

The rule—already in law—says that no 
retired worker will lose any benefits for 
any month in which he did not work or 
contribute “substantial services” to a 


trade or business. 
Simply put, this means that any retired 
worker can earn an unlimited amount in, 


-Black Star 


MORE MILLIONS OF PEOPLE WILL GET PROTECTION 
... and, like this farmer, will pay more taxes for it 
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say, one month, and draw benefits for the 
11 other months of the year. 
The rule means, too, that pensioners 
will be able to receive all kinds of in- 
come—in unlimited amounts—so long as 
it is not “earned” income. The box on 
page 35 gives some examples to show 
what this can mean. 
A small-business owner, to take just 
one example, can hold on to his business 
when he retires at age 65, and let some- 
body else run it. So can a farm owner. 
So long as they do not contribute “sub- 
stantial services” to the operation of the 
farm or business, they will be drawing in- 
vestment earnings—not “earned income.” 
And investment earnings can be received 
in unlimited amounts without the loss of 
benefits. 
Aged widows are listed for very spe- 
cial breaks. 
About 240,000 widows and children 
—survivors of workers who died be- 
fore September, 1950—will start draw- 
ing monthly survivors’ benefits if the plan 
goes through. These are women whose 
husbands had not worked enough years, 
or quarters, under Social Security to 
qualify their families for survivors’ bene- 
fits under present rules. Under the pro- 
posed rules, these widows and their chil- 
dren will be eligible if their husbands 
had worked under Social Security for a ° 
minimum of six quarters at some time ES ESTAR VER 125 vans 
before their death. ys ex APPONTHE,, O27 
In addition, the plan is to set a new 1X5 'y). 
minimum benefit for widows—$30 a 
month. Some widows now draw as little 
as $18.80. 
Cost of pensions, too, is going up. 
The pay-roll tax—2 per cent each for em- 
ployer and employe, and 3 per cent for 
the self-employed—now is applied to 
earnings up to $3,600 a year. When that 
limit goes to $4,200, the tax will be ap- 
plied to an extra $600 of pay for workers 
earning at least $4,200. That’s an extra 
$12 a year of taxes for the worker with 
top earnings, an equal amount for his 
employer, and an extra $18 for the self- 
employed person. 
Question raised by some self-employed 
people is whether the program is worth 
while for them when even maximum 
benefits are too small to support higher- 
income people in retirement. To a pro- - 
fessional worker earning $15,000 a year, Th . f ] 
$1,953.60 for a couple looks small. e ks © NS t @) U a ity 
Answer offered by supporters of Social 
Security is that the retirement pensions 
are intended only to “supplement” the 
retirement income that the worker pro- 
vides for himself—out of his own savings 
and investments. 
In addition, these supporters point 
out, protection offered to workers’ fam- 
ilies by assurance of survivors’ benefits 
is hard to buy at the price charged by 
Government. 
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WHAT REPUBLICANS NEED TO WIN 


Lesson of ‘52: Satisfy Enough Democrats 


How can the Republicans hold Congress this 
year when the Democrats have more voters? 

The answer shows up in a study of how 
Eisenhower won in 1952. 

Regular Democrats in large numbers crossed 


over to vote for Ike. So did many people who 
stayed at home in ‘48. Farmers, young voters, 
almost all groups swung in line. 

If Democrats who voted for Truman in ‘48 
had stuck to the party, Ike could not have won. 





The lessons of 1952 are being studied 
closely by Republicans at this time as 
they take soundings of the political shoals 
of 1954 and 1956. 

A scientific analysis of what happened 
in the election of November, 1952, is to 
serve as a guide for strategy in 1954. The 
1952 election chose a President as well 
as members of Congress. This November, 
the voters will elect a new House of Rep- 
resentatives and 36 Senators. 

The voters of 1952 gave a landslide 
vote to Dwight D. Eisenhower for Presi- 
dent. But they gave Republicans con- 
trol of Congress by the narrowest possi- 
ble margin. 

In November this year, to hold the 
House and the Senate, Republicans will 
need to maintain at least the relative 
strength among big groups of voters that 
they had in 1952. If there are defections 
in one group, it will be necessary to pick 


up strength elsewhere. The alternative is 
political defeat. 

Clues for strategists. As they size up 
their chances, Republican strategists have 
for their guidance a study made by the 
Survey Research Center of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. This study is one of 
the most intensive ever undertaken of 
how people vote and why they vote as 
they do. It covers the two presidential 
elections of 1948 and 1952. 

In the survey, a sample of 2,021 per- 
sons of voting age was used. The sample 
worked out to about one person in each 
50,000, spread proportionately across 
the country. These people were inter- 
viewed before and after each of the 
two elections. Out of the survey came 
a 242-page book, called “The Voter 
Decides.” 

What the research showed about 
group voting is given for you in chart 


form on pages 38 to 42. In the main, the 
study depicts a general swing among 
almost all groups to Mr. Eisenhower. 
The percentages given in these charts 
do not add to 100 because the votes 
of only the two major parties are in- 
cluded. 

In the analysis of group voting, it de- 
velops that only three groups stood out 
against the general shift. These were 
Negroes, the college-educated and the 
professional and managerial group. Some 
other groups gave slightly larger per- 
centages of votes to the Democrats than 
they had given in 1948, but these were 
offset by even bigger percentage gains 
for the Republicans in those groups. 

Along with the group-voting study, 
the report turns up a great deal of other 
basic information. It shows where the 
Eisenhower vote came from and gives 
some of the reasons for the turn. 


Voters of All Ages Liked Ike in 1952 


YOUNG PEOPLE VOTED THIS WAY 











In 1948 


(Not voting: 44%) 


19% 








In 1952 


(Not voting: 32%) 





Among young voters, Democrats barely held their 
own in 1952. Republicans took the edge, nearly dou- __ 
bling their 1948 strength iri this group. _ 
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in 1948 


(Not voting: 37%) 








In 1952 


(Not voting: 23%) 


37% 








ats 


Source: ‘‘The Voter Decides,’’ prepared by Survey Rese 
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parch Center, Univ. of Mich. 


OLDER PEOPLE VOTED THIS WAY 


MAeT UG 27% 


31% 


MICTUG 27% 


© 1954, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
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Republicans Gained Among Church People 


CATHOLICS VOTED THIS WAY 





In 1948 


(Not voting: 21 *) | 


REPUBLICAN 25% 








In 1952 


(Not voting: 1 





” 


Republicans made big gains with Catholic voters in 
1952. Democrats, however, retained a slight margin. 
In 1948, Democrats had won the Catholic vote 2 to 1. 


Source; **The Voter Decides,’’ 


The Eisenhower vote. Here is where 
the Eisenhower vote came from: 


Dewey voters of 1948 56% 
Truman voters of 1948 24% 
Minor-party voters of 1948 2% 
Nonvoters of 1948 13% 
Too young to vote in 1948 5% 


Aside from the party regulars who 
had supported Thomas E. Dewey in 
1948, the biggest block of votes received 
by Mr. Eisenhower came from _inde- 
pendents and Democrats who had vot- 
ed for Harry S. Truman. Where 18 
per cent of the Eisenhower total came 
from those who had failed to vote in 
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the 1948 election, 16 per cent of 
the Adlai E. Stevenson vote came 
from this source. And, percentagewise, 
the votes of those too young to take 
part in the 1948 election were evenly 
divided. 

The report concludes that, if the 1948 
Democrats had stayed with the nominee 
of their party in 1952, Mr. Eisenhower 
would not have gone into the White 
House. 

Split ballots. A third of the voters 
cast split ballots in 1952, compared with 
only a little more than a quarter of the 
voters in 1948. Outside the South, the 
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Republicans took a wide lead « 
in 1952. Four years earlier, the two parties had split 
the Protestant vote almost evenly. 
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proportions in 1952 ran about the same 
in both parties. 

The nonvoters of 1948 drew a special 
study in this respect. The Research Cen- 
ter concluded that few of these new Re- 
publicans made their voting decisions un- 
til they found that Mr. Eisenhower was 
to be the candidate. 

“On the average,” the report said, “the 
new Republicans may be less firmly at- 
tached to the Republican Party on the 
national level than the new Democrats 
are to the Democratic Party.” 

The survey found that 4 in each 10 
of these new Republicans voted for 


Negro Vote Went Against Ike 
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White-Collar Workers Were One Big Group 
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WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS VOTED THIS WAY 
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White-collar workers, who split evenly between the two 
parties in 1948, gave Mr. Eisenhower a margin of nearly 


1952, showed gains for Democrats. Republicans, how- a i 
ever, took the group by big margin. 4 2 to 1 in 1952. 


Source Che Voter Decides,’’ prepared by Survey Researe 


Democratic candidates in State, local or 
congressional races. Only 3 in each 10 
of the new Democrats voted for Republi- 
can candidates in State, local or congres- 
sional races. 

The study further found that all groups 
of the Eisenhower voters gave a signifi- 
cant fraction of their vote to Democratic 
candidates for House and Senate. This 
was least true of the Republican regu- 
lars. It was most true of former Demo- 
crats, new voters and young voters. 

It was this ticket splitting that helped 
Mr. Eisenhower outrun the congres- 
sional candidates of his party. The net 
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result was a closely divided Congress, 
where Republican control is in peril in 
1954. 

No single issue turned the votes. The 
report says it was the cumulative effect 
of all the issues that won for Mr. Eisen- 
hower; that, although large numbers 
of those interviewed mentioned “corrup- 
tion,” “Korea,” “high taxes,” “Govern- 
ment spending,” this does not mean that 
any one of these turned the tide. In spite 
of all the talk about Democrats’ being 


“soft to Communism,” the report says 


only 3 per cent of the whole population 
mentioned this argument. 


Why did they vote for Ike? Here are 


the reasons people gave: 


Party allegiance 8% 
Domestic issues 36% 
Foreign policy 32% 
The candidate’s personality 24% 
The candidate’s experience 8% 
Voted for best man 15% 
“Time for a change” 37% 


( These figures add up to more than 100 
per cent because some persons gave 
more than one reason for their votes. ) 
On domestic issues, 8 per cent said 
Republicans might give a more honest 
Government. Nine per cent thought Re- 
publicans were more economy-minded. 


Republicans Picked Up Much of the Labor Vote 
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Among union workers, the proportion shifted from 
more than 4 to 1 for the Democrats in 1948 to a simple 
majority of 10 percentage points in 1952. 
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Among nonunion workers, Democrats got the same 
proportion in 1952 as in 1948. Republicans in 1952 
made sizable gains among nonvoters of 1948. 
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That Gave Eisenhower His Victory in 1952 


SKILLED WORKERS VOTED THIS WAY 
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Skilled workers, after voting Democratic by more than 3 
to 1 in 1948, gave Adlai Stevenson only a small edge in 


- the election of 1952. 


Eight per cent thought Republicans 
might cut taxes. But about a third of the 
Eisenhower voters had something nice to 
say about Democratic domestic policies. 

The survey found that Mr. Eisenhower 
was looked upon as a man with qualities 
of leadership who might be able to do 
something about the foreign situation. 
One of each five thought he could handle 
the Korean situation. The survey said the 
voters appeared to link this ability more 
to Mr. Eisenhower, himself, than to the 
Republican Party. 

How groups voted. Among groups, 
the biggest change from the 1948 voting 
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Unskilled workers, in 1952 as in 1948, went heavily 
Democratic. The two parties shared the advantage of a 


bigger turnout in 1952 among this group. 


came among farmers and those in rural 
areas. These shifted from a strong ma- 
jority for Mr. Truman in 1948 to an al- 
most equally strong majority for Mr. 
Eisenhower in 1952. 

The study concludes, however, that 
neither the farmers nor any other single 
group could claim to have accounted for 
the Eisenhower majority. It was the gen- 
eral swing of almost all groups toward 
him that elected him. 

Voter turnout. The rise in voting was 
large all across the country. But it was less 
large in pro-Democratic areas than in pro- 
Republican areas. This tends to substan- 
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tiate reports that big-city Democratic ma- 
chines in 1952 were not excited about 
getting out the vote for Mr. Stevenson. 

The biggest upturn in voting was 
among people in rural areas. Of these, 
68 per cent voted in 1952. Only 41 per 
cent had voted in 1948. 

Two groups showed an actual falling off 
in voting percentages. These were big-city 
people and Negroes, both inclined to be 
pro-Democratic in the past. In 1952, Ne- 
groes remained with the Democrats. But 
big-city people generally turned to Ike. 

White-collar workers showed no _in- 
crease in turnout. Union workers, semi- 


Eisenhower 
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Of those earning $2,000 a year or less, only about half 
voted. In 1948, more voted Democratic than Republi- 
can. tke almost doubied the Republican proportion. 


Source: ‘‘The Voter Decides,’’ prepared by Survey Research Center, Univ. of Mich. 
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Of those earning more than $5,000 a year, the divi- 
sion between the two parties was about the same in 
1952 as in 1948. Republicans got a 2-to-] margin. 
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Town and Country Alike Went Republican in 1952 
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. City dwellers gave Democrats a margin of about 4 to 3 in 1948, 
switched to the Republicans by about the same margin in 1952. 
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Farm vote, as reflected by rural sample, favored Mr. Eisenhower 
by wide margin in 1952. In 1948, with a smaller total vote, - 
Democrats won this group 2 to }. 


Source fhe Voter Decides,’’ prepared by Survey Research Center, Univ. of Mich. 
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skilled workers and Catholics showed 
disproportionately small increases. 

More Democrats. The survey found 
there are more Democrats in the country 
than Republicans. At the time of the 
research, 47 per cent of the people called 
themselves Democrats. Only 27 per cent 
regarded themselves as Republicans. One 
person in each four called himself an 
independent. It is in this preponderance 
of Democrats that Republicans will be 
trying to win this autumn. 

Tracing the young voters, or those iust 
coming of age, back to 1916, the study 
finds that they followed national trends 
in voting straight down to 1932. At this 
point, they turned to the Democratic 
Party. There was a massive shift that 
gave the Democrats a top-heavy margin. 

By 1952, half of the adult population 
had reached voting age after the 1928 
presidential election—the last won by a 
Republican before Mr. Eisenhower came 
along in 1952. 

In 1952, the study indicates Mr. 
Eisenhower and Mr. Stevenson each 
found 5 per cent of his total vote came 
from those too young to vote in 1948. 
This indicated a slight numerical edge for 
Mr. Eisenhower, his vote being larger. 

Eisenhower popularity. The study 
depicts Mr. Eisenhower's personality as 
a Republican asset of tremendous impor- 
tance in 1952. That personality drew the 
votes of several million Democrats, 
young people and persons who had pre- 
viously been inactive as voters. The 
problem of the Republicans now is to 
hold these votes. 

The researchers found that none of 
these groups is strongly indoctrinated 
with the Republican philosophy. The 
voters drawn by Mr. Eisenhower were 
caught by his own personal appeal. 

“It is problematic how long and under 
what conditions the Republican Party 
can depend on their support,” the report 
says. “Whether the balance of forces 
which we have observed in 1952 will en- 
dure or not depends in large part on the 
extent to which domestic and foreign 
events force a re-evaluation of these 
factors in the minds of the voters.” 

Democratic nonvoters. The report did 
produce evidence that Democrats are less 
likely to vote than Republicans. This is 
particularly true in congressional elections 
in which the Presidency is not at stake. 

The study shows that 39 per cent of 
the Democrats and 54 per cent of the 
Republicans get out and vote in all 
elections. This makes 6] per cent of the 
Democrats and 46 per cent of the Re- 
publicans “sometime” voters. And _ the 
“sometime” voters often do not turn up 
for congressional elections. 

This might brighten Republican hopes 
for 1954. The voting in primaries up to 
now has been generally light. 
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Viscount Montgomery Reports: 


IF RUSSIA MOVES 
HERE’S THE OUTLOOK 


Allies’ Deputy Commander Sizes Up Communist Strength 


Soviet Russia and its European satellites 
have 6 million men under arms, 20,000 planes, 
300 submarines, stocks of atomic weapons. 

These are the figures given by Field Marshal 


Viscount Montgomery, Deputy Supreme Allied 
Commander in Europe, in a speech to corre- 
spondents in his Paris headquarters May 24. 


How could the West halt such power? 

The answer, says Lord Montgomery, is joint 
defense—and he tells how the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization is preparing to meet the 
threat of a sudden Soviet attack. 

Following, in full text, is Lord Montgomery's 
speech analyzing the situation. 





by Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery 


Deputy Supreme Allied Commander in Europe 


1. Our orders are to build up military strength, to create a 
nilitary weapon, and to be prepared to use that weapon in 
battle if so directed by the NATO [North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization] Council. 

2. These orders involve consideration of many factors, of 
which the following are important: 

(a) The nature of the threat, and the strength of the 
enemy forces as known to us. 

Appendix “A” contains a statement on current Soviet 
military capability. 

(b) Types of enemy attack. 

There could be an enemy attack with no build-up, 
ie., using only the forces he has now deployed in East 
Germany. This could gain him surprise. 

or, 

An enemy attack after a build-up, i.e., after additional 
torces have been moved forwards. We would hope to 
get warning of such moves. 

3. A third world war could start by miscalculation or mis- 
take. A situation might arise somewhere in the world lead- 
ing to great tension. The leaders on both sides lose their grip 
on the situation and then, suddenly, they find they have 
gone too far and cannot prevent it—although neither side 
really wished to start a major war. 

In such a case we might be temporarily surprised. But if we 
can react quickly we ought not to be in too bad situation; it 
would take a long time for Russia to build up the forces neces- 
sary to do us serious harm, and by that time our air forces 
would have done a great deal of damage to the Russians. 

This type of war, the war by mistake, may come at any mo- 
ment. We must fight it with the weapons we have got and 
in the way our forces are trained when it begins. We must, 
in fact, do the best we can with what we have got, and must 
not be tied to plans designed to meet an entirely different 
situation. 

4. The following is the NATO defense organization that 
is necessary to give security against such a threat, not merely 
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by some anticipated date but for many years ahead. The de- 
fense expenditure must be within a framework of practical 
realities and economic possibilities. 
(a) A shield ready to fight at any time, without any 
mobilization procedure. 
(b) Reserves to back up the.shield, and fit to fight at 
the times they are needed. 
(c) Logistic and movement organization. 
(d) Civil-defense organization. 
(e) The whole so geared that the armed forces can 
pass quickly to the offensive. 
To fully understand the tangled problem, it is essential to 
realize what is involved in a nation at war in modern times. 


“A NATION AT WAR” 


5. Modern waris total, involving every branch of national life. 

6. All phases of the national war effort are interdependent, 
from the factory to the front line. The nation at war is a team 
—the navy, the army, the air force, the workers in indus- 
try, the civil defense, all are members. Each member has a 
vital part to play. Working alone, the individual member can 
achieve little. The team as a whole can achieve victory. 

7. A nation at war is a fighting unity. Within the ulti- 
mate unity of a nation at war there are various components 
of the national effort, each of which has a unity in itself. 

There is the war of production, fought in the factories. 

There is the war of civil defense, fought by the ARP 
[Air Raid Precautions], the ambulance service, the fire 
service, the man in the street. 

There is war in the air. 

There is war on land. 

There is war at sea. 

Each of these is closely interrelated with the others to 
make up the ultimate unity of the national war machine. 

8. In the end, wars and battles are won by fighting and 
in no other way. The three unities of land, sea and air 
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must be combined into the one unity of an efficient fighting 
machine. 
The operations in the three elements are interdependent. 
9. It follows that there must be a national will to fight and 
the determination to see the thing through to the end, 
come what may. The building up in peacetime of a strong na- 
tional character is of supreme importance. 


“14 NATIONS OF NATO AT WAR” 


10. With one nation the problem is difficult enough. But 
with 14 nations the difficulties are multiplied many times. 
Each nation wants self-sufficiency. If this is the rule, what 
value do you get from the defensive alliance? 

The real answer is joint defense. This means true unity. 
But true unity is impossible without some small sacrifice of 
national pride or sovereignty for the common goal. 

We have still a good way to go in this respect. There is 
still a good deal of sensitivity about. This is not confined 
only to political chiefs; military chiefs are equally to blame. 
Interservice co-operation is capable of improvement; we 
fighting men cannot expect national co-operation if we do 
not ourselves have interservice co-operation. 

Tremendous progress has been made in all these mat- 
ters; room for more. 

11. If ever war should come again to this distracted 
world, which God forbid, weapons of power unprecedented 
in the annals of war are available for employment. 

There are some who say that if war is joined, atomic 
weapons will not be used; I would disagree with that. Some 
say that the war will be won by the air forces and the use of 
atomic and thermonuclear weapons alone—directed against 
the industrial potential and morale of the enemy. I would 
disagree with that. 

My opinion is that the fear of atomic weapons is a power- 
ful deterrent to war; but, so far as we can see today, once 
war has started both sides are likely to use them. 

To me one thing is clear—in any future war a great bat- 
tle wiil rage in the air, but we must also be prepared as in 
the past for battle on land. 

12. We are now approaching an age of tremendous scien- 
tific progress. When atomic and thermonuclear weapons ap- 
peared on our horizon, the word “dispersion” immediately 
became important—not only in the tactical sphere but also 
in the national means for waging war. 

If war is forced on the Western nations, the free nations, 
we would have difficulty in winning unless we could operate 
freely our air power and our sea power. Air power is the 
dominant factor in modern war. Sea power is vital to us. 

No modern inventions have yet appeared which lessen 
the need for the free nations to be able to move supplies 
and equipment in war across the oceans of the world— 
or in peace, also. If we could not deploy in Europe the 
power of the American continent in wartime, Europe could 
fall. 

13. We have not yet reached the stage when we can say 
that war has ceased. From time to time in history evil men 
have arisen, have seized power, and have exerted their 
will by force. Hitler was such a man; Mussolini was another. 
Others may arise. In 1914 and in 1939 we were given time 
to make up some of our unpreparedness. In the next world 
war there will be no time. Science has given an aggressor the 
power to strike a heavy blow without warning. 

Now, as never before, real preparedness is essential. The 
nation that can organize itself properly in peace as regards 
its man power and its production, and can turn over easily 
and quickly from a peace to a war footing, taking the emer- 
gency in its stride and riding the storm easily—that nation 
will gain the initial advantage, and will win. 
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14. The key to our survival in a future war may well lie 
with the scientists. Military thought and tactical doctrine 
must always be well in advance of the times. 

An army must always be prepared mentally for new types 
of weapons and for the changed conditions which they 
bring about. The emphasis must be on organization, tactical 
conceptions and weapons systems. 

We must adjust our military affairs to the progress of 
science. We must not make the error of employing the weap- 
ons of today, or of the future, under the tactics of a previous 
war. Obviously, the introduction of atomic and _ nuclear 
weapons is going to bring changes to land forces. Each step 
will take us closer and closer to the point of no return; that 
will call for a major political decision. 

Change is inevitable. Progress is not inevitable. Progress 
depends on sound decisions, and then on action. 

15. We must make a serious study of the shape of future 
war on land. It is little use to superimpose new weapons on 
World War II organizations, and then try and work out the 
tactical changes involved; this sort of approach to the prob- 
lem is unprofitable. 

Any suggestion that the introduction of atomic and ther- 
monuclear weapons is not going to affect the organization 
of armies and the tactics of land warfare is nonsense. 
We must examine our armies, and their equipment, to see 
what changes are needed in an atomic age. A complete 
reorganization is needed of the reserve armies of all the 
NATO nations, both in continental Europe and in overseas 
countries; the present systems for producing reserve armies 
are out of date. 

16. To fight successfully on land we need the following 
four essentials, as a minimum: 

First, we must have good “active” peacetime forces, 
up to strength and ready at all times to act as our shield 
without any mobilization procedure. These forces must 
be trained and equipped to the highest pitch: mobile, 
hard-hitting, offensive troops of magnificent morale, 
very highly disciplined, under young and active com- 
manders. These are the troops and the commanders 
who have got to stand firm in the face of the horrors 
and terrors of the opening clashes of an atomic war, 
and they will stand firm only if they are highly trained 
and highly disciplined. 

Second, we need reserve forces, well organized, ca- 
pable of being mobilized in echelons, and each echelon 
receiving sufficient training in peace to insure it is fit to 
fight defensively at the time it is needed. 

Third, our forces, active and reserve, must be backed 
by a sound logistic and movement organization, which 
must exist in peace to the degree necessary to insure 
success in the opening weeks of war. 

Fourth, we must have a sound civil-defense organiza- 
tion in each national territory. 

The whole philosophy underlying these needs in land 
forces is that the active forces “in being” in peace will make 
it impossible for Russia to launch an attack successfully 
without a preparatory build-up of her forces, which we would 
know about; it would be difficult for the enemy to surprise 
us. Our active forces will prevent the Russian forces from 
reaching our vital areas, while we are assembling and mov- 
ing forward our reserve forces. 


CONCLUSION 


17. All these matters are being very closely studied at 
SHAPE [Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers Europe]. When 
we have got what we think are the right answers, we shall 
submit them to the Standing Group and the NATO Council, 
for decision, and orders as to action. 
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RUSSIA’S RISING MILITARY MIGHT 


As Tallied by Field Marshal Montgomery 


This is the analysis of Soviet warmaking power that 
the Deputy Supreme Allied Commander in Europe men- 
tioned as “Appendix ‘A’ ” in his May 24 address that be- 
gins on page 43. It is dated April 20, 1954, and headed 
“Statement on Current Soviet Military Capability.’” Follow- 
ing is the full text: 


1. From 1947 to the present time, the numerical strength 
(175 divisions) of Soviet ground forces has remained fairly 
constant. Nonetheless, significant changes have been made in 
favor of increased mechanization with sturdy and efficient 
modern equipment. Sixty-five divi- 
sions of the present establishment are 
tank and mechanized divisions. More- 
over, the rifle divisions have been 
provided motorized equipment; they 
also now have organic tanks and addi- 
tional artillery. Thus, the mobility 
and firepower of all Soviet divisions 
have been increased through the in- 
troduction of improved weapons and 
equipment. 

2. The U.S.S.R., Eastern Germany 
and the East European satellites today 
have over 6 million men under arms. 
Approximately 4.5 million of these 
are in the ground forces. A high state 
of preparedness is maintained by a 
rigorous training program. 

3. The number of satellite divisions 
has almost doubled since 1947, bring- 
ing their total to about 80 divisions. 

4. The U.S.S.R. has a ready-made 
spearhead for a rapid advance into 
Western Europe. This spearhead is 
composed of 22 Soviet divisions in 
Eastern Germany, the bulk of these 
armored divisions with nearly a com- 
plete complement of tanks and self- 
propelled guns. Behind this spearhead 
there are an additional 60 Soviet di- 
visions located in the Eastern Eu- 
ropean satellite countries and Western 
U.S.S.R. (This does not take into ac- 
count satellite divisions.) 

5. Their mobilization system is 
exercised periodically to insure its effectiveness, and by M 30 
[30 days after mobilization day] the Soviet and satellite 
ground forces could number 400 divisions. 

6. The numerical strength of the Soviet Air Forces in recent 
years has been constant, having been stabilized at about 
20,000 aircraft, but the rapid increase in the Soviet air poten- 
tial is illustrated by the rate of changeover to jet aircraft. In 
1951, about 20 per cent of their fighters were jet types. By 
early 1954, almost all of their fighters were jet types. 

7. Asimilar development has occurred with respect to their 
light bombers. In early 1951, jet light bombers had not been 
introduced into operational units. By 1954, well over two 
thirds of their light-bomber forces were jets. 

8. In the medium-bomber category, the Soviets have dou- 
bled, since 1951, the number of TU-4s (similar to the U. S. 
B-29) in operational units. 





9. Still newer types of jet fighters have recently appeared. 
Newer types of medium and heavy bombers, including jet 
models, also have been observed. 

10. The development of a comprehensive aviation-training 
program has been one of the most significant contributions in 
the Soviet postwar program to improve the capability of 
Soviet air power. 

11. The program for airfield construction is still in prog- 
ress, with attention recently being directed to fields with very 
long runways. In the past three years the Soviets have about 
tripled the number of major airfields in Eastern Europe which 
will accommodate jet fighters. 

12. In the past, the combat value 
of the satellite air forces has not been 
significant. In 1951, their aircraft were 
obsolete. By 1954, the numerical 
strength of the satellite air forces had 
been doubled, with nearly half being 
jet fighters. Their facilities were im- 
proved and training had reached a 
fairly satisfactory standard. 

13. The growing complex of air- 
fields throughout Eastern Europe, the 
aircraft-control and warning systems 
and antiaircraft-artillery dispositions 
of the Soviet bloc are rapidly becom- 
ing capable of providing an effective 
air-defense belt along the western 
perimeter of the U.S.S.R. 

14. Since the end of World War II, 
the Soviet armed forces have im- 
proved their potential for the use of 
airborne troops and weapons. 

15. The principal naval threat is 
the Soviet submarine capability. The 
Soviet Navy has over 300 submarines 
in service, of which about half are 
large or medium oceangoing types. The 
current large-scale naval construction 
program lays emphasis on the con- 
tinued production of large oceangoing 
submarines. 

16. Soviet submarine stockpiles, 
considered together with a consider- 
able air and naval minelaying capabil- 
ity, constitute a growing threat, 
particularly against the LOC [lines of communication] of 
Allied Command Europe. 

17. Full credit must be given the Soviet bloc for having 
developed a strong capability in the special fields of atomic, 
chemical and biological warfare as well as in the field of 
guided missiles. 

18. The Soviet economy has maintained a level of military 
production sufficient to provide equipment and supplies for 
the Soviet and satellite forces and still pursue a program of 
stockpiles. 

19. To illustrate the magnitude of their total equipment 
stockpile, the Soviets have more than enough tanks, mor- 
tars and antitank guns for some 300-odd Soviet divisions. 
Their stockpile of field artillery and antiaircraft artillery is 
several times that required to supply those divisions. Annual 
production of these items is continuing at a sizable rate. 


—Sovfoto 


MAY DAY IN RED SQUARE 
“|... over 6 million men under arms”’ 
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navigates ... steers... 


finds fish . . . forecasts 


weather. ..communicates... 


improves Pleasure 


and Commercial boating 


so many ways! 


F BOATING isn’t your business or pleasure, you 

probably were not aware that Bendix diversity 
ranges well into the marine field with a big package of 
high-quality devices which makes power boats safer, 
easier and more profitable to operate. 


Here, illustrated, is a representative group of 
products for use primarily by cruiser-type pleasure and 
commercial fishing boats. Clockwise, just above our 
name, are: 


Aneroid Barometer... an inexpensive, depend- 
able, easy-to-read instrument that shows pressure and 
barometric tendency. One of a complete line of weather 
instruments made by our Friez division for the world’s 
weather bureaus. 


Depth Recorder .. . electronic navigation aid. 
Draws accurate profiles of ocean floor. Also shows up 
schools of fish. Almost a standard tool of commercial 
fishermen, now available to sport fishermen. A Pacific 
Division product. 


Depth Indicator . . . visual indicator favored for 
lakes and rivers. Shows up sand bars, underwater 





Depth Recorder 





Zenith Carburetor 
and Flame Arrestor 





Depth Indicator 






obstacles. Has helped Mississippi pilots slice 36 hours 
off New Orleans-St. Louis run. A Pacific Division 
product. 


Zenith* Carburetor and Flame Arrestor.. . 
famous for its economy and dependability. The flame 
arrestor is protection against fire that might result 
from backfiring. 


Ship-to-Shore Radio . . . Bendix offers a com- 
plete line of top-quality radio telephone equipment. 
Also radio direction finders which establish ship’s posi- 
tion via accurate sense bearings on known radio trans- 
mission stations. Pacific Division products. 


Automatic Pilot and Remote Steering Control 
. . . frees you from wheel-work. Will steer a straighter 
course than the best helmsman day or night, clear or 
fog, rough or calm. Pacific Division products. 


Electric Fuel Pump... dependable and explo- 
sion-proof! Can deliver more than 30 gallons per hour. 
Eliminates vapor lock even in hottest weather. When 
needed, two or more pumps can be manifolded. An 
Eclipse Machine Division product. 








PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS AND BASIC PRODUCTS 


PACIFIC, NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
telemetering equipment; hydraulic and electric 
actuators; depth recorders; boat steerers. 
ZENITH* CARBURETOR, DETROIT, MICH. 
automotive, marine and small engine carburetors. 
ECLIPSE MACHINE, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Stromberg* carburetors, electric fuel pumps, 
starter drives, coaster brakes. 

BENDIX FRIEZ, TOWSON, MD. 


meteorological instruments; precision instruments 
and recorders. 


BENDIX PRODUCTS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
automotive brakes, carburetors, power steering; 
aviation brakes, landing gear, fuel metering. 
ECLIPSE-PIONEER, TETERBORO, N. J. 
aviation instruments and components; foundry. 

Automatic Pilot and SCINTILLA, SIDNEY, N. Y. 
Remote Steering aviation ignition systems; industrial engine 
Control magnetos; diesel fuel injection. 

BENDIX RADIO, TOWSON, MD. 
radar; auto, railroad, mobile 
and aviation radio; television. 
MARSHALL-ECLIPSE, TROY, N. Y. 
brake blocks, brake lining, synthetic resins. 
RED BANK, EATONTOWN, N. J. 
; : electronic tubes; dynamotors, inverters. 
Electric Fuel Pump BENDIX-SKINNER, DETROIT, MICH. 
micronic filters. 
CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
automatic viscosity regulators, nuclear products. 
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Broad View of Bendix 


The picture above is a glimpse of Bendix. We research, BENDIX COMPUTER, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
engineer and manufacture about a thousand different digital computers. 

products for about every basic industry . . . from bobbin- HAMILTON, HAMILTON, OHIO 
holders for textile people to confidential components jet engine controls and aircraft pumps. 


for the guided-missiles and nuclear physics fields. Tele- 
vision, radar, ultrasonics, telemetering and synthetic 
resins are other fields of endeavor. 


LAKE SHORE, ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
power steering and automotive devices. 
UTica, UTICA, N. Y. 

- bast ° . 
How Bendix Can Help You : aviation components. 

: MONTROSE, SOUTH MONTROSE, PA. 
aviation components. 
PIONEER CENTRAL, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
aviation instruments and components. 
YORK, YORK, PA. 
electronic devices; test equipment 
BENDIX-ECLIPSE OF CANADA, LTD. 
Windsor, Ont. 

BENDIX INTERNATIONAL 
New York City 











We will be glad to send you the complete 
story of Bendix Aviation, our products 
and facilities, now in booklet form. You 
are almost certain to discover one or 
more ways we can contribute to your 
business. Please make requests for 
‘Bendix and Your Business’”’ on your 

company letterhead direct to: 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Building, Detroit 2, Michigan 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFFs 











‘with CHARLES R. HOOK, JR. 


Deputy Postmaster General 


BETTER MAIL SERVICE COMING 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Js mail service as good today 
as it was 40 years ago? What has the Eisenhower 
Administration done to make good on its promise 
of better, faster mails? 

People pay more for mail services. They hear 
about new machines, experiments, plans for im- 
provements. Yet mail still gets lost, buildings are 
inadequate, service often seems slow. 

To get a report on the mail situation, U. S. News 
& World Report invited Charles R. Hook, Jr., 
Deputy Postmaster General, to its conference 
room for the exclusive interview that follows. 








CHARLES R. Hook, JR., is the general manager of 
a 20-billion-dollar-a-year business—the U.S. mail 
system. Next to the Postmaster General, he is the 
man most responsible for seeing to it that your 
mail goes through on time. 

Mr. Hook was born in Middletown, Ohio, in 
1914, and got his A.B. degree from Yale in 1937. 
By the time he was 33 he was vice president 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway in charge of 
personnel, 

He has served the Government as an adviser on 
personnel, took his present post in 1953. 








Q What do people get for the billions spent on the 
U.S. postal service, Mr. Hook? 

A The best and most complete postal service in the 
world. 

Q Is it really the best? 

A I think it is unquestionably the best. 

Q It isn’t as good as it used to be, however, is it? 

A We think it is better. For example, we had a 
nation-wide check during the Christmas holidays of 
the 600 largest cities—and, in those 600 cities, we had 
only 15 complaints of a rather minor character, and 
about half of those were due to lack of facilities. 
Another point: We handled the Christmas mail in the 
100 largest post offices with 67,000 fewer employes 
than in the previous year and at a saving of about 5 
million dollars. We thought that was a fairly good 
test. It showed what could be done. 

Q What about the experiment of moving first-class 
mail by air? 

A We have an experiment in process which is that 
of carrying first-class mail on a space-available basis 
between New York and Chicago, and Chicago and 
Washington, and also between New York, Washing- 
ton and Chicago and three cities in Florida. We are 
also experimenting with three small feeder lines, 
mostly in the West. These lines go north and south in 
places where the railroads go east and west. By using 
the air lines we can transport mail directly and more 
quickly than would otherwise be possible over circui- 
tous routes in the railroads. 

A Is that experiment considered a success? 

A So far the experiment has been a success from 
the point of view of improving the service. It has 
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expedited about 2 million letters a day by 24 hours. 
And so far our cost studies indicate that it does not 
cost any more than moving it by rail. 

Q Won't this be cutting down the revenue on the 
railroads? Don’t they object to it? 

A They object to it. 

Q Do you plan to extend this experiment? 

A We plan to extend it when we are sure of our 
costs and when we’re sure that the density of the 
movement justifies the movement by air. 

Q What percentage of the 3-cent mail between 
Washington and Chicago, for example, actually goes 
by plane? 

A I would say a large percentage. 

Q Well, isn’t the man who is paying for air mail 
being penalized? 

A He is guaranteed air-mail service if he has paid 
the air-mail rate. He is not guaranteed air-mail service 
if he has paid the 3-cent rate. 

Q Does regular air mail get special handling at the 
post office? 

A Yes. 

Q The odds are pretty high, though, on a 3-center 
going by air between those two cities? 

A The odds would be good between those two 
cities. 

Q If your experiment succeeds and the plan is ex- 
tended for air carriage, then air-mail stamps and rates 
would automatically pass out of the picture? 

A It would seem logical that, as you extend the 
service in those areas where the service is available, 
the air mail would be used less because it costs 
more. 
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More 3-Cent Letters to Go by Air... New Machines 
Will Aid Efficiency ... Why Higher Rates Are Asked 


Q You're asking for postal-rate increases generally, 
aren’t you? 

A That’s right. 

Q What do you want on first-class? 

A We want one penny on the first ounce for out-of- 
town delivery. 

Q That would bring it to 4 cents for out-of-town. 
And on air mail? 

A One cent on air mail. 

Q Which would bring it to 7 cents— 

A That’s right. 

Q Are you also thinking of a rate, say 5 cents, that 
would carry all mail by air? 

A Of course, that has been talked about, but we are 
not far enough along to know whether that would be 
feasible for the vast mail-transportation problem that 
we have in this country. Canada does it, but the New 
York post office handles more mail than all of Canada 
put together. We have a different problem because of 
the greater densities and more-involved transporta- 
tion patterns and schedules that we have. So, it is a 
little bit too early to say. 

Q Are you finding much objection to the idea of a 
higher postal rate? Will people object if you raise air 
mail to 7 cents, or make all first-class 5 cents? 

A We made an opinion survey, through a profes- 
sional firm in Princeton, N. J., to explore the public 
reaction to an increase in postal rates. The first ques- 
tion we asked people was whether they thought the 
Post Office should pay its way. Seventy-nine per cent 
of the American citizens in this carefully prepared 
poll believed that the Post Office should be on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. Then we asked them various ques- 
tions about whether they would object to a first-class 
increase, and 56 per cent said that they would be in 
favor of a first-class increase, with higher percentages 
for second-class rate increases and higher yet for 
third-class. 

Q Was it clear to them what all these differences 
were? 

A We spelled it out for them and made the question 
very clear. It was revealing to find such a strong sup- 
port for the Post Office going on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. 

Q Hasn’t the Post Office Department long con- 
tended that there was no deficit on first-class mail? 

A That’s a rather technical question, and implies 
that the Post Office should use the cost figures alone 
as the basis for asking for increases in rates. We feel 
that the cost of handling any particular class of mail 
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—U. S. Post Office 


CHARLES R. HOOK, JR. 


is not the only factor in setting rates. For example, we 
believe that the preferential treatment of letter mail, 
and the value of the service, should be considered, the 
same way as in business—the railroads, for example. 
If you give the time value and preferential treatment 
proper weight, we do not believe that first-class mail 
pays its way. 

Q Is there actually a large preference in the han- 
dling of first-class mail? In other words, within the 
city here would first-class mail move much faster than 
third-class on the average? 

A Third-class mail moves daily, but only after the 
first-class mail has been handled. 

Q Does a business-size envelope move faster than a 
small-letter-size envelope? 

A No. 

Q If cost is not the major factor in the rate thing, 
what ts the justification for raising rates on third-class 
mail? 

A I didn’t mean to indicate that cost was not a 
major factor. We believe that you have to start there. 
There’s no question about that. But, on the other 
hand, mail that does not receive the preferential treat- 


(Continued on next page) 
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Interviews 


ment that first-class mail receives can properly be al- 
lowed some discount from cost for that reason. 

Presently, first-class mail is paying about 110 per 
cent of its cost on a basis of its use of our facilities and 
personnel. At one time, in 1944, it was paying 160 per 
cent of its cost. In 1926 it was paying about 130 per 
cent of its cost, which is exactly what we recommend 
now. In other words, there’s been an enormous in- 
crease in the cost of handling all classes of mail, but 
first-class postage rates have not been increased since 
1932. Post Office costs have increased 100 per cent 
since then. If the rates were right then, they are too 
low now. 

Q Then people are really getting more for their 
money than in any other field? 

A Even at 4 cents for a letter, it’s the greatest bar- 
gain on earth. 


SHOULD MAIL BE SUBSIDIZED?¢— 


Q What about that 100-year-old theory that a good 
part of the mail should be subsidized by the taxpayers 
generally for the public good? 

A Of course, this brings you back to the old argu- 
ment of what the Post Office is—whether it’s a service, 
an educational medium, or a business, or whether it’s 
some combination of the three. 

Q What has been the prevailing view all along? 

A I can give you our view today. The Post Office is 
basically a public utility. Its customers are primarily 
business. The National .Industrial Conference Board 
has just finished a study which indicates that 75 per 
cent of the postage is paid by business. That’s mail 
connected with profit-making activities. 

Q What’s the problem about rates? 

A The big question is what port.on of the cost 
should users of the mail pay and what portion should 
the taxpayers pay through general taxation. The bills 
have got to be met somewhere, sometime. Deficits are 
not figments of an accountant’s imagination. So, if 
business users—who are the predominant users of 
mail—are to pay postage, should they pay 50 per cent 
of cost, 100 per cent, some other percentage, or no per 
cent? We think that the Post Office should be so run 
and operated that it breaks even financially—that the 
user should pay for the service, not the taxpayers 
generally. 

Q Does that mean that all services will pay their 
own way? 

A Each will pay its just rate. 

Q Then if the total pays its way, but not all services 
individually, don’t you have some of them subsidized 
by users of other services, but not by the taxpayers 
in general? 

A It depends on who sets the price and how. We 
have recommended to Congress the fixing of rates by 
formula hereafter, so that the constant bickering over 
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postal rates will be eliminated and rate making will 
be put on a realistic basis. 

Q Are you confident that will work? Do you think 
the public will accept that? 

A Let me reply to that in two ways. In the first 
place, so far as we know, the American Post Office 
system is one of the few in the world in which the 
Postmaster General has no right to fix rates. It’s also 
one of the few that loses money. For example, in 
Canada, on April 1 they increased rates to 5 cents for 
first-class mail, despite the fact that in their last 
audited fiscal year they made 6 million dollars. The 
reason they are doing this is that they anticipate some 
extra costs which they are going to make up by in- 
creasing their rates. Out of the last 21 years, Canada 
has had a surplus in their postal business in 19. 

Q They view it as a business— 

A They believe it should not be a drain on the 
public treasury, which is just what we believe. What 
we propose is that the Congress set up a formula for 
fixing rates, and we will suggest some ways in which 
that could be done. Then, after that formula has been 
developed and approved by the Congress, an inde- 
pendent full-time commission would be established, 
independent of the Post Office, which would evaluate 
the Postmaster General’s requests for increased rates 
as costs increased, apply the formula, and set the 
rates. Congress would set the formula, have the right 
to change it as times change, but would delegate to an 
independent group of experts the job of determining 
that requested changes in postal rates conformed to 
formula. 

Q Have you suggested such a formula plan to this 
session of Congress? 

A Yes. 


LONG DEBATE ON RATES— 


Q Isn't it the kind of thing that will have to be 
threshed out over several years? 

A If our past experience is any indicator, we ex- 
pect to get quite a lengthy discussion, but we hope it 
will be an intelligent one and settle, once and for all, 
the yearly arguments about postage rates. 

Q Will this eliminate your desire for a bill this year 
to increase the rates? 

A Not at all. 

Q Won't it be a good excuse for Congress to post- 
pone your rate increases? 

A Those who are interested in opposing postage- 
rate increases need no education in finding reasons for 
delaying it, whether it’s this proposal or any other 
proposal. 

Q When was the last air-mail increase? 

A It was reduced from 8 cents to 5 cents right after 
the war, and then was brought up to 6 cents about two 
years later. 
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Q And parcel post has been increased through ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Commission— 

A That’s right, and it pays 100 per cent of its cost. 

Q What about other services—do they largely pay 
their costs? 

A If they don’t, we’re moving toward that about as 
fast as we can. For example, box rents were recently 
increased about 50 per cent. They hadn’t been in- 
creased for about 45 years. 

Q The 20-cent special delivery—you have any 
thought of increasing that? 

A No. 

Q Back to the question of service—isn’t the cutoff 
time at the collection boxes earlier now than it used 
to be? 

A No. As part of the objective of improving the 
service, we've initiated later mailbox collections 
throughout the country and also later window service. 
We did it first on a trial basis, and then we extended it 
throughout the country wherever the postmaster 
thought the volume of mail could justify it. So that 
we now have collections as late as 11 o’clock at night, 
or even later—I think in Washington they are around 
11 o’clock as compared with 8 o’clock previously. 
Of course, mailbox collections have to be tied in with 
train movements and plane schedules, as well as time 
needed for processing before dispatching. So, the time 
of deposit is of great importance. 

The card on the mailbox shows exactly when each 
collection is made. The collector is not permitted to 
leave the box before the time shown. 


TWO DELIVERIES A DAY?— 


Q What about afternoon delivery—is there much 
pressure to give two services a day in residential areas? 

A There really hasn’t been much pressure on that 
except from one of the employe groups. As a matter of 
fact, during our appropriations hearings one of the 
members of the Committee who had been most con- 
cerned about ending the two deliveries a day told us 
that he had had not one complaint during the iast 
year. That is just one indicator, but we’ve had very 
little correspondence on it in the Post Office. 

Q Four years ago there were two deliveries a day. 
So, you have really cut down service since then— 

A Well, the previous Administration, on April 17, 
1950, cut the two deliveries a day to accommodate 
themselves to a cut in their budget. That was done be- 
fore we arrived. 

When we took over we looked at the problem and 
estimated it would cost from 80 to 100 million dollars 
to reinstitute the two deliveries a day. 

Q Would you have to have more people? 

A Oh, yes. But the reason we haven’t resumed it is 
because there is no general need. On the other hand, 
we are making test checks where the complexion of 
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communities has changed, and adding carriers where 
necessary. 

Q Are there any sections that do have two deliveries 
a day now? 

A The business areas, of course, have several de- 
liveries a day, but the clearly residential sections have 
only one. 

Q How about the complaint that it is said letter 
carriers make from time to time, that they are re- 
quired to carry too much mail? For example, at these 
pickup boxes if they find too much mail do they just 
leave some for the next day? 

A No letter carrier has to carry more than 35 
pounds at one time. 

Q Won't the letter carriers have to leave some in 
boxes overnight? 

A If the carrier has more work than he can do in 
eight hours, he is given permission to work overtime 
at the 150 per cent rate of pay, or he is given whatever 
assistance is necessary to complete the delivery. 

Q Is he supposed to clean up that storage box in 
the neighborhood before he goes home? 

A Oh, yes. 


NEEDED: MORE BUILDINGS— 


Q Are your facilities adequate to give good service? 

A The population of the country the last 20 years 
has increased about 27 per cent, and the use of the 
mails during the same period has increased 150 per 
cent—from 1934 to 1953. At the same time, we haven’t 
had any post-office buildings built with Government 
capital since 1938. There is tremendous need for im- 
proving the physical plant as the population has in- 
creased and the cities have expanded. So, we’re bulg- 
ing at the seams. We now have a lease-purchase bill in 
Congress to permit us to lease property and avoid 
option speculation, which we think will be of great 
help toward improving the physical plant. We would 
pay rent for these buildings, and after a period of 
years take title. Just like most people pay for homes, 
only we would have no problem of down payments. 

Q You mean you haven't built any post offices? 

A Not since ’38. All post offices built since 1938 are 
in buildings built with private capital and leased to us. 

Q Is the lease-purchase proposal a more expensive 
way than outright construction by the Government? 

A No, not over the long run. Another of the diffi- 
culties in our older facilities is that they weren’t laid 
out for modern machinery or equipment. They were 
public monuments—not business offices. They are not 
laid out to permit the installation of conveyors and 
other new machines that we are working on— 

Also, present facilities were built largely for train- 
type operations, so that where trucks or air lines are 
more feasible there is often insufficient tail-gate space. 
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In many big cities—for example, Boston—we can only 
back four intercity trucks into the post office, which 
is an insignificant number. We are working on those 
two aspects. 

Q Couldn’t you spread the post offices around the 
periphery of the towns? 

A We hope to put a substantial part of our larger 
mail-handling units out of downtown congested areas. 

Q Under the leases you now have, do you take pos- 
session of the post office at some future date? 

A No, we do not. 

Q Would you under the proposal? 

A Yes, but this does not mean that we would take 
title to all post offices in the country. We would still 
lease a large part of our facilities on a straight com- 
mercial basis. 

Q Is there any estimate as to how much money 
might be involved? 

A No. It depends on the budget—how much the 
Congress will give us and the needs. 

Q Do you have some notion as to just how many 
post offices the country needs? 

A There are about 65 critical areas. In addition, 
because of the great expansion in postal business, the 
great majority of our post offices need more space. So, 
you see, we could expand the 65 by literally hundreds, 
if we wanted to accelerate public works. 

Q Are these 65 critical needs largely in big cities? 

A Big cities. 


SPEED-UP MACHINES— 


Q What are these new machines to speed postal 
operations? 

A One is a machine that will automatically “face” 
the mail and cancel it. We will have a production 
model in the Baltimore post office this month. What it 
does is this: When the mail comes ia raw from the col- 
lection box, the letters have to be arranged with the 
stamps facing in the same position, so that they can be 
run through the cancellation machine. This new ma- 
chine would arrange the stamped corners of the letters 
in the same position and pass them on to be canceled. 

Then, there are several companies working with us 
—and the Bureau of Standards as well—on the prob- 
lem of the distributing machine. One operator would 
sit in front of the machine, the letters would come 
down in front of a window and they would be dis- 
tributed by any one of several devices, like punching 
typewriter keys, instead of being thrown. That has the 
advantage, of course, of greater speed, but unless we 
have real automation, the difficulty of that kind of 
machine is that it still depends on the ability of the 
operator to work at a given speed. So, with the ma- 
chine being expensive and without complete automa- 
tion, we have not yet seen a machine that will clearly 
indicate the necessary savings for the investment. 
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That’s why one of our inquiries is directed with these 
research companies and with the Bureau of Standards 
toward a system which will eliminate the human 
error, which means that the machine will have to do 
what the eye does. So far, nobody has developed a 
machine that can read handwriting, but there is some 
hope that a machine eventually can be developed 
which will read type face. 

Q Is it true that you have been able to read letters 
that come into the post office even though they are 
sealed? 

A We have no such device. Even if we could—and 
wanted to—there wouldn’t be time. The mail would 
pile up in the streets. 

Q How about the size of stamps? 

A We will shortly have a new series of stamps, 
about the same size, but the first one is the new 8-cent 
stamp in three colors for use in mailing abroad, and I 
think you will agree it is a very beautiful stamp. 

Q Is it engraved? 

A Yes. We experimented with several private com- 
panies on other methods, but, for the vast number of 
stamps that we use a year, we haven’t been able, aside 
from our own process, to find anybody yet to produce 
a stamp that we could use. 


ONE OF BIGGEST BUSINESSES— 


Q Just how big a business is the Post Office De- 
partment? 

A The Post Office Department is a collecting, 
sorting, transporting and delivery business that han- 
dles about 175 million pieces of mail of one kind or 
another a day through 41,000 branch offices, better 
known as post offices. It has 500,000 employes to carry 
out its business. It is big business by any industrial 
standard, one of the biggest in the world. 

Q What is your dollar volume? 

A Our revenue is pretty close to 2.5 billion dollars. 

Q That includes the sale of stamps? 

A Yes. The total turnover in money is 20 billion 
dollars—that’s total financial transactions, includ- 
ing money orders sold and paid, and so on. The 
revenue from the sale of stamps, special fees and 
other services is about 234 billions. We are the larg- 
est savings bank in the world. 

Q How close do you come now to breaking even? 

A We are losing money at the rate of slightly more 
than a million dollars each working day of the year. 
We estimate that this year our deficit will be in the 
neighborhood of 426 million dollars, compared with 
663 million in our 1953 year and 727 million in 1952. 
Actually, we’re losing at a rate less than 425 million a 
year now since many of our financial changes have 
been effective for only part of 1954. In 1955 our 
budget shows an estimated loss of 324 million. 

Q So the total cost of the mails to the American 
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... “Average clerk’s and carrier’s pay over $78 a week” 


public is about 3 billion dollars a year—your net 
revenue is about 2.5 billion, and your deficit is be- 
tween 300 and 500 million a year? 

A That’s right. 

Q What classes of mail do you lose money on? 

A We lose 240 million on second-class (newspapers 
and magazines) and 159 million on third-class (ad- 
vertising matter, circulars). 


WHAT EMPLOYES DEMAND— 


Q Through all of this you are getting wage de- 
mands from your employes, too, aren’t you? 

A We certainly are. 

Q What is it that is being requested? 

A There are about 20 bills in the House request- 
ing increases in postal wages of one kind or another. 
They run from $400 a year to $1,100 a year, which 
means from 20 cents an hour to 53 cents an hour, 
across the board— 

Q Of increase—that wouldn’t be their total pay? 

A That’s right. That would be 20 cents increase up 
to as much as a 53 cents increase an hour. 

Q Is there much demand for it? Is there much 
pressure to get those increases approved? 

A I would say there is considerable pressure. I 
understand 4,000 or 5,000 clerks and letter carriers 
have visited Washington to call on their Congressmen, 
and, as you know, the hearings have been going on. 

Q Are these employes organized? 

A I am told—and I have to defer to those who 
have been in Washington longer than I—that theirs 
are among the most powerful lobbies in Washington. 

Q Are they unions? 

A Yes. 

Q You have your own proposal pending, don’t you, 
to increase wages? 

A That is correct. 

Q What is your proposal? 

A About a year ago, as part of our management 
responsibility, we began some preliminary studies of 
our whole wage structure. These studies indicated 
that there was a need for further serious study be- 
cause of the inequities that we found within the struc- 
ture itself. So, we employed a management-engineer- 
ing firm about six months ago that made a detailed 
job-evaluation study of the postal service and came 
up with a job-classification plan for postal employes, 
which we reviewed and, with some modification, rec- 
ommended to the Congress for approval. 

The net result of our proposal would mean the 
correction of very serious inequities in the postal 
service. For example, we have one classification en- 
titled “clerks.” There are about 200,000 employes in 
the field service who have the title “clerk,” and they 
are assigned their pay purely on the basis of job title. 
Now, within that group of clerks, there are many 
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skilled employes such as purchasing clerks—in in- 
dustry they are called “purchasing agents.” There are 
others in routine work, such as typists or file clerks, 
but they all have the same automatic pay increases 
and reach the same top salary of $4,070 a year. 

Under our plan, the more skilled employes would 
be paid substantially more. The jobs with very routine 
skills would be paid less in the future, but no present 
employe’s salary would be decreased. The vast ma- 
jority of postal employes would receive an increase of 
approximately $100 a year. Employes with greater re- 
sponsibilities and skills would receive larger increases. 

The flat increases over the last 20 years have had 
the result of compressing the wage structure so that 
now our highest-paid postmaster, which is the post- 
master in New York, is paid only 4.8 times as much 
as the lowest-paid employe under him. The postmas- 
ter in New York supervises 37,000 employes and han- 
dles 200 million dollars’ worth of business a year. 

Q What is he paid? 

A $13,770. 

Q And you propose to pay him how much? 

A $14,800. 


80 MILLION OR 400 MILLION— 


Q What is the objection of the unions? 

A Our plan is a reclassification of jobs and correc- 
tion of inequities, based on the value of the work to 
the Post Office. It is not a general increase. About 
400,000 of the 500,000 employes would receive an 
increase. The average would receive $100, as I’ve said. 
The unions would prefer that everybody got an $800- 
a-year increase. That’s why they disagree with us. 
Now, our plan would cost the Post Office Department 
about 80 million dollars, or 4 per cent of pay roll. 
Every $100 across-the-board increase in the Post 
Office Department that is granted by the Congress 
would cost the Post Office about 50 million dollars. 
So a little rough calculation would show that the $800, 
or 40 cents an hour, across-the-board increase would 
cost us between 350 and 400 million dollars. If the pay 
raise is extended to other Government employes, as 
usually happens, the bill would be about 1.2 billion 
added to the national budget load. 

Q Are they seriously promoting this? 

A Very seriously. 

Q Are they hoping to bargain on perhaps a $200 
increase? 

A They say they’re not. The argument has all been 
around two bills, which they are officially supporting, 
$800 across the board. I might add this, that the 
average regular clerk’s and carrier’s pay is $1.96 an 
hour now—over $78 a week, and, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics that is above the average 
of all production workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries, including production workers’ overtime. 
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Harmonizes Credit-Sales relations. 

Gives Accounts Receivable real value. 

Creates confidence—basis of all credit. 
Endorses customer’s promise to pay. 

Helps avoid secondary credit costs. 

Protects working capital invested in Receivables. 
Backs judgement of Credit Executive. 
Provides endorsement for banking purposes. 
Minimizes risk and anxiety, promotes planning. 
Gives positive loss prevention. 

Provides service for handling collections. 
Promotes efficiency in organization. 

Provides accurate cost basis of shipments. 


Creates an adequate bad debt reserve. 
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e Effects of Supreme Court’s 
new rulings on segregation 
are far-reaching. 


@ Other places than schools are 
covered by Court actions 
against discrimination. 


Is the Supreme Court doing anything 
further about segregation of Ne- 
groes? 

Yes. The Court acted on six other cases 

after ruling that segregation of Negroes 

in public schools violated the Fourteenth 

Amendment guaranteeing equal rights 

to all people. 


What were these cases? 

They involved exclusion of Negroes from 
publicly supported colleges, golf courses, 
theaters and housing projects. The effect 
of the Court’s rulings in three of the 
cases is to strike down segregation, thus 
going a step beyond the public-school 
cases; in the other three, the inference 
against segregation is plain. 


Does this mean that all such places 

will now be opened to Negroes? 
Not yet. In three of the new cases, the 
Supreme Court refused to review lower- 
court rulings, leaving in effect orders 
that Negroes be admitted to a State col- 
lege, a municipal golf course and a pub- 
lic housing development. The orders ap- 
ply to these particular places, but are 
not blanket directives to all public col- 
leges, golf courses and housing facili- 
ties. Further court actions may be re- 
quired ta bring that about. In the three 
other cases, lower courts were told to re- 
consider their earlier rejection of Ne- 
groes’ complaints of discrimination, in 
the light of the Court’s recent rulings 
against segregation. 


Can State colleges and universities 
be required to accept all Negro ap- 
plicants? 

No. These schools can still use standards 

for screening applicants, both white and 

Negro. Such standards may be _ based 

upon scholastic standings, aptitude, etc., 

and may even take, into consideration 
athletic ability. But the important thing, 
under the Supreme Court ruling, is that 

a college not be found to be discriminat- 

ing against Negroes because of color. 

For example, a school might say that it 

has accommodations for 200 new stu- 

dents. If all of those accepted are white 

—and if there are some eligible Negro 
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applicants—then that school may be con- 
sidered to be following a practice of 
discrimination. 


Who will decide if a school is dis- 
criminating against Negroes? 
That usually will be decided by the 
courts. This means that a court some- 
times will have to look into a college’s 
standards on admissions to tell if Ne- 
groes are really being discriminated 
against. If the court finds that to be the 
case, it can order a State college to ad- 
mit the complaining Negro, provided 
he is qualified. A college official who 
defies such a court order and refuses to 
admit a Negro can be cited for contempt 
of court, which can result in being sent to 

jail and fined. 


Must private colleges, too, accept Ne- 
gro students? 

No, not if they don’t want to. The Su- 

preme Court’s rulings affect only schools 

that receive some financial support from 

States, cities and other public sources. 


What about golf courses? Must they 
be opened to Negroes under the 
Court ruling? 

The Supreme Court, by leaving in effect 

a lower-court ruling, says that a munic- 

ipal golf course in Texas, which had 

been set aside for exclusive use of white 
players, must be opened to Negroes. 

Exclusion of Negroes from the course 

was said to violate the equal-protection 

clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 


Then other public links must admit 
Negroes too? 

Theoretically, that would follow. But in 

some cases new court orders will have 

to be obtained by Negroes who want to 

play on public courses that have been 

available only for white players. 


Is all segregation to end for public 
housing? 

That’s possible, and may come later, In 
another case the Supreme Court left 
standing a court ruling that the San 
Francisco Housing Authority's policy of 
segregation in housing accommodations 
violated the Fourteenth Amendment. 
That does not mean, though, that all such 
public housing will be thrown open to 
Negroes right away. Court actions for 
other housing units will be required 
for that. 


What about theaters? 

In the theater case, a lower court had 
upheld a private concern in_ barring 
Negroes from its theatrical performances 
in an amphitheater that it leased in a 
public park. The Supreme Court told 
the lower court to reconsider this de- 
cision in view of the nonsegregation 
rulings. A reversal of the earlier deci- 
sion would open the way for Negroes in 
all theaters located in public parks. 
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COLLECT SALES DIVIDENDS 


HINDE & DAUE: 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING 
40 SALES OFFICES © 17 FACTORIES AND MILLS 






Write for free booklet ‘How to Prepak in Corrugated Boxes." 
Hinde & Dauch, Sandusky 6, Ohio 











HOW YOU CAN HELP YOUR EMPLOYEES 
MEET MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSES 


Equitable offers management a way to lift the burden of ruinous medical debts from employees 


Heart...cancer...a bad accident. 
Think what can happen to your em- 
ployees and their families! 


A serious illness, a major accident 
can quickly pile up staggering medi- 
cal bills. An employee, returning to 
work deep in medical debt, may be 
rm 4 worried, perhaps even un- 
able to keep his mind on his job. 


The problem management faces 
Modern management— in cases like 
this—feels a basic sympathy. And a 
basic obligation. 

Equitable offers an answer: three 
basic Group Major Medical Expense 


Plans, any of which can be adapted 
to your company’s needs. 


This type of protection is vital, 
whether or not your employees are 
now covered by the usual medical 
and hospitalization plans. 


How the Equitable Plans work 


These far-reaching Equitable Plans 
protect your employees against ru- 
inous medical expenses. These ex- 
penses include: bills for doctors, 
surgeons, medicines, hospitals, pro- 
fessional nursing care and other 
items that can quickly wipe out an 
employee's life savings. 


The cost of this insurance is amaz- 
ingly low compared to the protection 
it gives you and your employees. 

Your Equitable Representative can 
help you bring your employees—and 
yourself—peace of mind. Ask him 
about Individual Major Medical Ex- 
pense Policies, available for you and 
your family, too. 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U.S. 
HOME OFFICE: 393 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK1,N.Y. 
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>> In Saigon, capital of a country at war, speeches of the diplomats at 

Geneva seem very far away. This is how Saigon feels about the war: 

A cease-fire is not only wanted, but expected. Saigon papers are talking it 
up, predicting there'll be a truce soon, followed by peace negotiations. 

U.S. intervention in Indo-China is flatly opposed. 

U.S. is accused, in fact, of warmongering. Secretary Dulles's statement 
that U.S. would not send troops to Indo-China showed up, in some Saigon papers, 
as a statement that the U.S. would send ground forces in soon. 











>> Saigon has more than its quota of fence sitters. Many of them panicked 
after the fall of Dienbienphu. Now they're beginning to wonder if they didn't 
jump too soon and, in addition, land on the wrong side of the fence. 

Indo-China's numerous minority groups have been swinging violently from 
Side to side in recent weeks. One day they are for peace at any price, praising 
the "nationalism" of Ho Chi Minh, the Communist leader. A few days later they 
are demanding that Bao Dai, Vietnam's chief of state, return from his lengthy 
consultations in Europe and lead a "revolution" against the Communists. 

The politicians try hard to get these minority groups into something like a 
united front against the Communists. The common platform, according to one 
spokesman, is "not against peace but not necessarily in favor of continuing war." 
But, he adds, "we do not want these little animals (Communists) in our house 
and will welcome aid from any country, including U.S., to help us keep them out.” 

In other words: These anxious Indo-Chinese would probably like U.S. help 
against the Communists--but not if it's to mean more war. 


>> You hear little talk in Saigon of outright intervention by Communist China. 
Neither American nor French intelligence agencies have run across any signs of 
Chinese troop or air-power movements toward the Indo-China border, such as 
tipped off Peiping's intentions to intervene in Korea in 1950. 


>> Feeling of the French in Indo-China about U.S. intervention is changing. 

Before Dienbienphu, French officers and officials, almost without 
exception, argued against American intervention. They said that if the U.S. 
came in, then Communist China would too, and turn Indo-China into another Korea. 

Since Dienbienphu, the French no longer argue this way. 

Chinese arms at Dienbienphu--105-mm. guns, radar-directed antiaircraft 
batteries, rocket launchers, Molotov trucks=--were too obvious to ignore. The 
Chinese Communists, that is, have already intervened. Now the French say that 
U.S. intervention would merely increase Chinese intervention, not begin it. 
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French officers are changing some of their military ideas, too. 

Static defense, as at Dienbienphu or even in the Red River delta, no longer 
works, now that the Communists can bring up heavy artillery. 

Massed air power, as the French see it, is what's needed in Indo-China from 
now on, if the war is to continue. This is a bid for U.S. air power. 








>> It has taken Dienbienphu to jolt French military men in Indo-China. As one 
young French captain, on his second tour of duty in the war, puts it: 
"We are now past the point where pride is all-important. We French have 
made many mistakes here. Perhaps it is too late now to correct them. But, if 
you Americans think it worth trying, then probably we should try, too." 


>> In Geneva, after five weeks of diplomatic sparring..... 
A truce in Indo-China emerges as about a 50-50 chance. 
U.S. will not like truce terms, but will not finally stand in the way. 
Any truce will give the Communists control of North Indo-China--which 
they have in the main now--and expose South Indo-China to intense pressure. 
Truce, when it does come, will probably follow the pattern of Korea. 
As in Korea, Indo-China will be carved into military zones--in theory, a 
temporary division. A final settlement presumably will come later. 





>> South Indo-China's chances of standing up to the Communists, however, will 
not be as good as South Korea's. Here are a few of the reasons: 

U.S. troops are still in South Korea, in force. There's little prospect 
that American ground forces will be stationed inside South Indo-China. 

Native troops, U.S.-trained, battle-tested, are ready to fight Communists 
in South Korea. No native force like this is ready yet in South Indo-China. 

Effective government is also a factor against Communists in South Korea. 
It's different in South Indo-China. The local governments are shaky. Public 
sentiment is not clearly anti-Communist. Fifth columnists are busy. They are 
already putting pressure on the Chinese residents, who run much of Indo-China's 
business, especially in the South, and who are highly susceptible to pressure. 

A truce is not likely to hamper Indo-China's Communists much. 











>> Britain's top Socialists, in agreeing to visit Peiping this summer, have 
pulled the rug out from under British and Allied diplomats at Geneva. 

The Allies at Geneva, at best, have only a limited bargaining power. 

The Communists have most of the cards. 

Britain's Socialists now go out of their way to flatter Communist China, 
make a gesture of appeasement, at a moment when Britain's Foreign Secretary, 
Anthony Eden is involved in hard bargaining with the Chinese Communists. 

It's sure to handicap Eden in his dealings with the Chinese and stir up 
U.S. feeling, once more, about British softness toward Peiping. 











>> The trip to Peiping by top British Socialists--including Clement Attlee and 
his rival, Aneurin Bevan--was a British Socialist idea, not a Chinese one. A 
left-wing Indian diplomat, Krishna Menon, representing Premier Nehru in Geneva, 
apparently helped Attlee arrange things with the Chinese. 

One reason for the trip is to bring Britain and Communist China closer 
together. One effect may be to drive the U.S. and Britain further apart. 
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THERE’S ONLY ONE SPOT 











GROWING MARKETS 
Long established markets as well as many new ones are 
growing fast, and absorb an ever-increasing amount 
of manufactured goods. There's a market here for 
your products. 


Make the first putt count, for many a stroke is 
lost around the green. Use equal care in selecting 
a site for your new industrial plant. 


MILD CLIMATE 
The Guif South's temperate climate will help minimize 
plant heating costs, production slow-downs and lost 
time for personnel. 


Before you tee off on a round of location 
inspections, put “Gulf South” first on your list. 
For here’s a whole bagful of advantages 

to help keep those bogies off your production 
scorecard. You'll be happier with this 

Gulf South foursome... competent manpower, 


COMPETENT WORKERS 
Solve your employment problems with the aid of an 
adequate backlog of skilled and semi-skilled workers, 
available in most Gulf South communities. 


POWER AND FUEL 
Dependable power and natural gas fuel await your 
new plant in scores of Gulf South locations. Write: 
Industrial Development Service Director, P. O. Box 
1407, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


— 


UNITED GAS CORPORATION @ UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY @ UNION PRODUCING COMPANY 


adequate raw materials, growing markets 
and natural gas for your fine new plant. 


‘ 
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Gilfillan Announces World’s First 4-in-1 Radar 


New Gilfillan GCA Quadradar 
provides Surveillance, Final Approach, Height-Finding 
and Airport Taxi—four radar functions in a simple 
one-scope equipment weighing less than 1800 pounds. 


For the first time, the complete answer to radar 
traffic control in one light-weight low-cost equip- 
ment—the new Gilfillan GCA Quadradar. 

One scope provides four radar functions at the turn 
of a switch—surveillance, final approach, height- 
finding, airport taxi control. 

Superior to all previous GCA radars in altitude, 


azimuth and range coverage. The full 30° scan of 
both azimuth and elevation beams is displayed on 
the new Gilfillan Beta Scan Azel indicator—and the 
final approach range extended to 20 miles. The new 
Beta Azel display combined with height-finding to 
50,000 feet in a 20-mile slant range provides advan- 
tages never before possible with one equipment. 














ONE SCOPE 


4 Radar Functions 
at the 
Turn of a Switch 


1. Surveillance: Sharp presentation of 
smallest aircraft in 20-mile radius to 10,- 
000 feet, large aircraft in 40-mile radius. 
2. Final Approach: New Beta Azel Scope 
gives precision display in 20-mile sector 
with 30° azimuth-elevation beam. 

3. Height Finding: Accurate altitude in- 
formation to 50,000 feet at 20 miles. 

4. Airport Taxi: Needle-sharp presenta- 
tion of runways, taxiing aircraft, field 
obstructions. 


TACTICAL ADVANTAGES 
The new Gilfillan GCA Quadradar 
weighs less than 1800 pounds, is 12 feet 
high. Air-transportable by cargo plane 
or helicopter. Assembles for operation 
within 3 hours; 50-60 cycle operation; 
weather-protected; remotable up to 
10,000 feet. For the first time, complete, 
efficient radar control is available for 
advanced emergency airstrips. 








WRITE FOR BROCHURE: 
SPECIFY: 
Gilfillan GCA Quadradar-M (Military Equipment) 
Gilfillan GCA Quadradar-C (Civil Airport) 


Complete specifications and detailed advantages 
in brochure available now. Includes information 
on simple maintenance, proven components, ease 
of integrating training. Address Gilfillan Bros., 
Dept. US-6, 1815 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 











MULTIPLE RUNWAY COVERAGE 
Located near the junction of two or 
more runways, the Gilfillan GCA 
Quadradar provides multiple run- 
way coverage without relocating 
equipment and without expensive 
turntables. Antennas rotate electri- 
cally through 360°, can be set to 
align instantly with desired runway. 


SAFE HELICOPTER LANDINGS 
With 30° scan, new Gilfillan GCA 
Quadradar handles steep-angle heli- 
copter approaches from any direction. 


CLEAR, CLUTTER-FREE DISPLAY 
X-band throughout, Gilfillan’s GCA 
Quadradar scope presents sharp dis- 
play. Built-in circular polarization 
eliminates rain or snow clutter. 
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PROVEN EQUIPMENT 

It should be emphasized that the new 
Gilfillan GCA Quadradar is proven 
practical equipment based on more 
than 12 years of Gilfillan concen- 
trated experience and research in 
GCA radar. The Gilfillan GCA Quad- 
radar is composed of Gilfillan-devel- 
oped components of known depend- 
ability, proven in world-wide service 
and found reliable under the most 
adverse conditions — plus improve- 
ments and refinements based on the 
experience of 200 Gilfillan field engi- 
neers around the world. 


GC. ilfillan Los Angeles 
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AT GENEVA: HOW REDS BLOCK 
PEACE FOR KOREA 





Is the fate of the United Nations being de- 
cided at the Geneva Conference? Has Russia 
challenged the U.N., defied its authority, de- 
clared its intention to “‘do as it pleases‘’? 

These questions arise as the U.N. becomes 
the issue that blocks agreement on Korea. 











Three statements at Geneva make this issue 
clear. They were made by Chou En-lai, Pre- 
mier of Red China; Pyun Yung Tai, Foreign 
Minister of South Korea, and Walter Bedell 
Smith, U.S. Under Secretary of State. 

Here, in full text, is what they said. 








RED CHINA ATTACKS U.S. 


Following is the full text of a statement by Chou En-lai, 
Premier and Foreign Minister of Communist China, at the 
Geneva Conference on May 22, 1954: 


Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates: 

The Geneva Conference has already held 10 sessions to 
discuss the Korean question. The delegates of many coun- 
tries have stated their views, touching more or less upon 
problems involving the whole of Asia. The delegates of the 
People’s Republic of China, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea have 
repeatedly pointed out that the root cause for the Asian prob- 
lems lies in the colonial aggression in Asia of the imperialist 
countries and the resistance of the Asian peoples to this 
aggression. 

It is only natural that the Chinese people who have de- 
feated colonial aggression should have expressed profound 
sympathy with the movements of the Asian peoples for na- 
tional independence. It has been said that we claim a 
monopoly in the sentiments as champions of the national 
aspirations in Asia. No, gentlemen, we do not claim any 
monopoly. What we are voicing is nothing but the aspira- 
tions of the Asian peoples for peace, independence, democ- 
racy and freedom. However, as one of the major powers in 
Asia we naturally hold that these aspirations of the Asian 
peoples are absolutely not to be ignored when pressing prob- 
lems facing Asia are discussed and solved. 

We have heard at this Conference no small amount of 
apology and praise for U.S. policy of colonial aggression in 
Asia. It is quite understandable that the delegates of some 
Western countries should have apologized for the United 
States. The delegates of some Asian states also sang the 
praise of U.S. aggression. That is not surprising, either. The 
reason is that in Asia there do exist a handful of people who 
support foreign domination and favor American aggression. 

In this connection, suffice it to mention the reactionary 
clique of Chiang Kai-shek, who has already been kicked out 
of the mainland by the Chinese people, and the Syngman 
Rhee clique which relies on foreign support for its very 
existence. Such persons constitute a tiny fraction of the mi- 
nority among the Asian peoples. They have no support from 
the people and precisely because of this they cannot survive 
a single day without U. S. aid and protection. Is it any wonder 
that this handful of Asians should have considered the United 
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“COLONIAL AGGRESSION” 


States not as aggressor, should have expressed the idea that 
the United States has ended colonialism in Asia, or should 
have gone so far as to complain about not enough American 
interference in their own country? 

It is they who do not hesitate to serve the American ag- 
gressors in contradiction to the national interests of their own 
countries. Such persons absolutely cannot represent the 
Asian peoples. 

As for the overwhelming majority of the Asians, they are 
consistently opposed to foreign colonial rule. They have 
waged or are waging determined struggle for their own na- 
tional independence and liberty. They have never agreed, 
nor would they ever agree, to the colonial policy which the 
United States aggressors have carried out in Asia. Still less 
will they agree to the war policy of forming opposing military 
blocs to use Asians to fight Asians—a policy which the Ameri- 
can aggressors are now actively pursuing in Asia. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to achieve the unification of Korea 
on the basis of independence, peace and democracy, Foreign 
Minister Nam II of the Korean Democratic People’s Republic 
on April 27 put forward proposals for the holding of free all- 
Korean elections, the withdrawal of all foreign armed forces 
from Korea within a specified period of time before the hold- 
ing of the all-Korean elections and the ensuring of Korea’s 
peaceful development by those states that are most interested 
in the peace of the Far East. 


COMMUNISTS’ ELECTION PLAN 


That these proposals are reasonable is beyond dispute. In 
the course of discussion, no one has yet been able to advance 
any valid argument against these proposals. It is quite clear 
that these proposals, which have had the support of the 
delegations of the People’s Republic of China and of the 
Soviet Union, should serve as the basis for reaching agree- 
ment at this conference. 

However, the delegates of some countries still persist in 
their attempt to impose upon this conference the illegal 
resolution which the United Nations adopted on Oct. 7, 1950, 
maintaining as they do that the United Nations forces which 
are composed mainly of U.S. troops should remain in Korea 
and that the United Nations supervise the all-Korean elec- 
tions, thus obstructing this conference in working out a 
solution for the Korean problem. 
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We have already pointed out that, owing to U.S. manipu- 
lation, the United Nations has been placed in the position 
of a belligerent in the Korean war and has lost its qualification 
and moral authority to deal with the Korean question impar- 
tially. In his statement of May 11, Foreign Minister V. M. 
Molotov of the Soviet Union demonstrated with indisputable 
facts that the United Nations had never been placed in such 
a humiliating position as at the time of the events in Korea. 
The illegal resolutions adopted by the United Nations on 
the Korean question are diametrically opposite to the purposes 
and principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 

The Charter of the United Nations has for its purpose the 
maintenance of international peace and security. However, 
the United Nations gave its approval to U.S. aggression in 
Korea, ignored U.S. invasion and occupation of China’s 
Taiwan [Formosa], shamelessly slandered China as aggressor, 
and gave encouragement to the action of the United States 
in extending the Korean war, thus posing a direct threat to 
the security of China and of Asia. The principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations specifically preclude inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of any country. But the illegal 
resolutions of the United Nations were aimed at interfering 
in Korea’s domestic affairs and preventing the Korean people 
from solving their own problems themselves. 

Those illegal resolutions were passed in the circumstances 
that the People’s Republic of China was deprived of its right 
to join the United Nations and that the Korean Democratic 
People’s Republic was unable to be present. They were 
adopted in the face of determined opposition from the Soviet 
Union and other countries and in spite of disagreement by 
many Asian countries. 

These unilateral, illegal resolutions have long proved to be 
incapable of leading to a peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question. It is quite obvious that continued insistence on 
these illegal resolutions at this conference will not be able to 
settle anything. 


THE “RIGHT” TO U.N. SEAT 


It has been asked: Is it not self-contradictory for the 
People’s Repul lic of China to denounce the illegal United 
Nations resolutions on the Korean question on the one hand 
and ask to join the United Nations on the other? In this con- 
nection, it must be pointed out that the question is not that 
the People’s Republic of China asks to join the United Nations, 
but that the right which the People’s Republic of China 
should have to participate in the United Nations has been 
deprived, and hence the rightful place of the People’s Re- 
public of China in the United Nations should be restored. 

China is one of the founders of the United Nations. The 
Chinese people have consistently supported the purposes and 
principles of the Charter of the United Nations and strived 
for their realization. Under the United Nations Charter, the 
Soviet Union, the United States of America, the United 
Kingdom, the Republic of France and China assume special 
responsibility for the maintenance of international peace 
and security. The fact that the majority of U.N. members 
had followed the United States in depriving the People’s 
Republic of China of its rightful place and its legitimate 
rights in the United Nations constituted a flagrant violation 
of the United Nations Charter and seriously damaged the 
prestige of the United Nations. 

This act of the United Nations has met with continuous 
opposition from the Soviet Union and some other countries, 
especially Asian countries. The conference of the Prime 
Ministers of India, Indonesia, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon 
recently held at Colombo also had expressed the hope that 
change be made in this state of affairs which constitutes a 
contravention of the United Nations Charter. In fact, the 
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illegal resolutions of the United Nations on the Korean ques- 
tion and the inability of the United Nations to deal with the 
Korean question impartially are inseparable from the fact 
that the People’s Republic of China has been deprived of its 
right to join the United Nations. 

The delegates of not a few countries have stated at this 
conference that the noble purposes and principles of the 
United Nations Charter should be upheld. Facts have dem- 
onstrated that it is we that have consistently stood for the 
purposes and principles of the United Nations Charter. 

It is very clear that the illegal resolutions of the United 
Nations cannot serve as the basis for bringing about a peace- 
ful settlement of the Korean question. These illegal resolutions 
have long been used to obstruct a peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question. Our Conference has been convened for 
the purpose of finding other ways to achieve a reasonable 
solution of the Korean problem. We should not let the Con- 
ference remain deadlocked as it is for any length of time. 

Just as some delegates have already pointed out, it is not 
impossible to find common ground for bringing about a peace- 
ful settlement of the Korean question. So far, we have not 
yet heard anybody openly expressing himself at this Con- 
ference against the principle that the question of the unifica- 
tion of Korea should be settled by the Koreans themselves. 
It is therefore apparent that nobody can deny the correctness 
of this principle. 

Since the unification of Korea is a question for the Korean 
people themselves to settle, it should be the aim of this Con- 
ference to create conditions to enable the Korean people to 
achieve the unification of their own country on the basis of 
independence, peace and democracy. 

In conformity with the above-mentioned principle, we 
hold that in order to enable the Korean people to unify their 
country through nation-wide elections without foreign inter- 
ference, all foreign armed forces must withdraw from Korea 
before the holding of such elections. The all-Korean elections 
are Korea’s internal affairs. The continued presence of Ameri- 
can troops in Korea not only threatens peace in Korea and 
the security of China, but will inevitably lead to interference 
in Korean domestic affairs, thereby preventing the Korean 
people from expressing their free will in the nation-wide 
elections. 


“FOREIGN” TROOPS IN KOREA 


The withdrawal of all foreign armed forces from Korea is 
the prerequisite for the Korean people to express their free 
will in the all-Korean elections. With respect to the time 
limit for the withdrawal of foreign forces, Foreign Minister 
Nam II of the Korean Democratic People’s Republic has 
stated that this question is open for discussion. It is our view 
that this conference should reach appropriate agreement on 
the question of withdrawing, within a specified period of time, 
all foreign armed forces from Korea. 

The peaceful unification of Korea can only be achieved 
on the basis of mutual agreement between the Korean Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic and the Republic of Korea. Conse- 
quently, Foreign Minister Nam II was entirely justified in 
proposing that the all-Korean commission, which will prepare 
and hold free elections throughout Korea and attend to other 
matters pertaining to the unification of Korea, should carry 
on its work by mutual agreement. 

If it is considered that there is no need for the Korean 
Democratic People’s Republic and the Republic of Korea 
to reach agreement on the methods and steps to be adopted 
in achieving the unification of Korea, how will it be possible 
to bring about peacefully Korea’s unification? But some dele- 
gates, under the pretext that there is a discrepancy in popu- 
lation between North and South Korea, utilized the principle 
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RED PLAN FOR UNITING KOREA: 
No U.N. Supervision 


Chou En-lai, Premier of Red 
China, exposed at Geneva the 
Communist strategy in Korea. 
That strategy: Keep the United 
Nations out. 

Chou proposed that a com- 
mission of “neutral” nations 
be set up to supervise the all- 
Korean elections that would 
unify the war-divided country 
under one Government. The 
U. N., he argued, “is a bellig- - 
erent in the Korean war” and therefore “has long lost 
its qualification for dealing with the Korean question 
impartially.” His definition of “neutrals”: nations that 
did not participate in the Korean war. One such neutral 
commission already has been accused of failing to 
compel the Communists to obey the terms of the 
Korean truce. 

Chou also demanded that “all foreign armed forces” 
withdraw from Korea in advance of the election, and 
renewed his demand that Red China be admitted to the 
United Nations. 














of proportional representation to oppose the principle of 
mutual agreement between the two sides. 

They overlooked the fact that opposition to the principle 
of mutual agreement between the two sides is nothing but 
an attempt to impose the will of one side on the other—an 
attempt which has long proved abortive, even if supported by 
foreign armed forces. Premier Jawaharlal Nehru of India also 
stated on May 18 in the Council of States [upper house of 
India’s Parliament] that Korea must be united in order to 
avoid a renewal of the conflict. But unity, he added, cannot be 
imposed by one side on the other. 

As regards proportional representation, it is a problem for 
the all-Korean electoral law. Since the all-Korean commission, 
according to the proposal of Foreign Minister Nam I], will be 
a machinery through which the Korean Democratic People’s 
Republic and the Republic of Korea jointly prepare and 
hold the all-Korean elections, there will be no question of 
proportional representation in its composition. 

In order to enable the all-Korean elections to be held on a 
genuinely democratic basis, Foreign Minister Nam II has 
proposed that the all-Korean commission draw up a draft of 
an all-Korean electoral law to ensure democracy in the all- 
Korean elections and take necessary measures for guaran- 
teeing the democratic liberties of the Korean people, including 


the right to nominate candidates in the elections. This pro- 
posal is undoubtedly reasonable. 

It has been said that, as North and South Korea are now 
in a state of hostility, any Korean machinery would en- 
counter many difficulties in examining and verifying freedom 
in the all-Korean elections. Of course, we cannot but take 
into consideration the actual situation arising out of the fact 
that Korea has remained divided for many years and strained 
relations exist between North and South Korea as the result 
of war. All this has left deep scars upon the relationship be- 
tween North and South Korea and makes it difficult for 
them to approach each other. Consequently, it is necessary 
that a neutral organization be set up to render assistance to 
the Korean machinery in charge of the holding of the all- 
Korean elections. 

Some delegates suggested that an agency of the United 
Nations supervise the all-Korean elections. To that we can- 
not agree, because the United Nations, as we have already 
pointed out, is a belligerent in the Korean war and has long 
lost its qualification for dealing with the Korean question 
impartially. The delegation of the People’s Republic of China 
is of the opinion that this neutral organization should be 
composed of representatives from neutral nations, to be 
agreed upon by this conference, that did not participate in 
the Korean war. 

The function of this organization of neutral nations is to 
assist the all-Korea commission in holding all-Korean elec- 
tions in accordance with the all-Korean electoral law under 
conditions which preclude foreign intervention and pressure 
applied to electors by the local government authorities or 
terroristic groups. For this purpose, the delegation of the 
People’s Republic of China proposes that the following sup- 
plement be made to Article I of the proposals submitted by 
Foreign Minister Nam I] on April 27: 


“In order to assist the all-Korean commission in holding all- 
Korean elections in aecordance with the all-Korean electoral 
law, in free conditions which preclude foreign intervention, 
a neutral-nations supervisory commission be formed to super- 
vise the all-Korean elections.” 


As to the question of war prisoners, of course, it cannot be 
considered closed. I have already pointed. out in my state- 
ment of May 3 that the Commander in Chief of the United 
Nations Command had promised to continue his effort to re- 
cover those Korean and Chinese war prisoners who were 
forcibly retained in June, 1953. As regards those Korean and 
Chinese war prisoners who were forcibly retained in Janu- 
ary, 1954, the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission has 
repeatedly stated that they should not be subject to uni- 
lateral disposition. We maintain that the concrete proposals 
put forward by the delegation of the People’s Republic of 
China in agreement with the delegation of the Korean Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic concerning the disposition of the 
question of war prisoners should receive serious consideration 
by this Conference. 


SOUTH KOREA REFUSES TO ACCEPT RED “GUARANTEES” 


Following is the full text of a statement by Pyun Yung Tai, 
Foreign Minister of the Republic of Korea, at the Geneva 
Conference on May 22: 


Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates: 

In his statement of May 11, 1954, Mr. Molotov enunciated 
at a considerable length the Communist proposal made by 
Mr. Nam II from the North Korean Communist regime on 
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April 27, 1954. The delegation of the Republic of Korea, too, 
sir, wants to make a few comments on the Communist- 
supported proposal, in addition to those already made in its 
previous statements. 

I have already said that the proposed all-Korea commission 
on a 50-50 basis is nothing but a coalition at the legislative 
level, designed to supersede the legislative and administra- 
tive organs of the Republic of Korea. A careful perusal of 
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the Communist proposal reveals that, while the Communists 
set a time limit to the withdrawal of foreign forces from 
Korea, they have carefully avoided naming a time for the 
elections. This means that the Communists seek to per- 
petuate the division, rather than to achieve the unification, 
of the country, if unification cannot be accomplished in the 
Communist fashion. It further means that the proposed all- 
Korea commission will legalize the Communist infiltration 
and subversive activities in the free part of the country until 
the whole country can be taken over legally. In short, the so- 
called all-Korea commission will, if accepted, soon turn out 
to be an overpowering brain-washing team. 

Mr. Molotov attacked the Oct. 7, 1950, resolution of the 
United Nations, which provided for the setting up of the 
United Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabili- 
tation of Korea. He attacked the mutual-defense treaty con- 
cluded between the United States and the Republic of Korea. 
By the way, since it is a military pact of defensive nature, 
why should the Soviet Union care about it so much, if it 
has no aggressive designs on Korea? 

Mr. Molotov fumed at what he considered to be foreign 
intervention. Almost in the same breath, however, Mr. Molo- 
tov said, “Thirdly, the draft submitted by the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea also provides that states which 
are particularly interested in the maintenance of peace in 
the Far East should undertake to guarantee the peaceful fu- 
ture development of Korea. An international agreement of 
this kind is of great importance to the Korean people. It is 
designed to forestall any attempts to launch a new war in 
Korea. As all members of the conference here express their 
desire to ensure the peaceful future development of Korea, 
there should be no insuperable obstacles to the conclusion of 
such an agreement. The Soviet Government, for its part, is 
prepared to join with other states in accomplishing this task 
and to accept the obligations entailed in guaranteeing the 
peaceful development of Korea.” 

Mr. Chairman, the provision of the Communist proposal 
Mr. Molotov referred to reads, “The need shall be recognized 
to ensure the peaceful development of Korea on the part of 
the appropriate states most interested in the preservation of 
peace in the Far East and thus to create conditions facilitating 
the early solution of the task of Korea’s peaceful unification 
as a single, independent and democratic state.” 

Mr. Molotov’s guarantee for Korea is quite different from 
the guarantee envisaged by the free nations of the world. 
The free world wants a guarantee for a unified, independent 
and democratic Korea, when it is achieved. What Mr. Molo- 
tov wishes to realize is, in fact, a trusteeship of pro-Commu- 
nist or Communist nations that will insure the communization 
of entire Korea. 

Mr. Chairman, the UNCURK has been out in Korea for 
more than three and a half years with responsibilities, the 
chief of which is to wait until North Korea is made “acces- 
sible” to free elections and help create, as well as observe, 
conditions conducive to a free atmosphere for elections there. 
The Soviet delegate tries heartlessly to dissolve the Com- 
mission and put in its place an international body of Com- 
munist choice to erase the identity of Korea and make it first 
an annex of Red China and then a Russian annex. 

Mr. Molotov, I am speaking for the 30 million people in 
Korea and for all the freedom-loving and God-revering people 
throughout the world, including the people in the Soviet 
Union and its satellites, yearning and waiting for the day of 
liberation. We Koreans can never accept your guarantee, 
never, Mr. Molotov, for your guarantee is not a guarantee 
but a garrote that will strangle us all. How can we trust a 
guarantee from the archaggressor? 

Chinese Communists were never their own masters when 
they were ordered into Korea by the directives from Moscow. 
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WHAT SOUTH KOREA DEMANDS: 
U.N.-Supervised Elections 


Foreign Minister Pyun Yung 
Tai, speaking for the Republic 
of Korea, rejected the unifica- 
tion plan proposed by the Com- 
munists, charging that it “will 
insure the communization of 
entire Korea.” The kind of 
‘neutral’? commission pro- 
posed by the Communists to 
supervise all-Korean elections, 
he said, “will legalize the Com- 
munist infiltration and sub- 
versive activities in the free part of the country until 
the whole country can be taken over legally.” 

Pyun demanded that the elections be supervised by 
the United Nations as the accepted “law-enforcing 
forces.” He also insisted on a secret ballot and “full 
freedoms” in the election campaign. 

Red Chinese troops, under the Pyun plan, must get 
out of Korea one month before the election, but United 
Nations troops should stay on guard until “effective 
control over entire Korea” has been achieved by the 
unified Government. 














They are not their own masters even now, when they have 
tens of thousands of Soviet advisers in all their key positions 
throughout continental China. Left to themselves, Chinese 
were never that bad with us through the long centuries. 
They turned suddenly ghoulish under the Moscow whipping. 
If the Soviet Union orders the Chinese Communist invaders 
out of Korea as it ordered them into Korea and restores 
Korea to the Korean people, we Koreans will then seriously 
consider the advisability of accepting a Soviet guarantee, 
not before. I think the Korean people have a right to accept 
a guarantee good for their safety such as the United Nations’ 
and not to accept a bad one such as the Soviet Union’s. 

After vilifying the purpose of the Oct. 7, 1950, United Na- 
tions resolution, Mr. Molotov says, “As is well known, this aim 
has not been achieved by armed strength or by a three-year 
war of aggression. How then can one fail to realize that it is 
out of the question to expect to obtain by negotiation in 
Geneva what it has proved impossible to impose on the Ko- 
rean people by force? At all events, consideration of the Ko- 
rean problem at the Geneva Conference should suffice to 
demonstrate the truth of this fact to those who appear not to 
understand it.” 

Mr. Chairman, I remember hearing similar statements 
made by Mr. Chou En-lai, the Foreign Minister of Commu- 
nist China. These Communist gentlemen attempt to drive 
home that all agreements in Geneva must be based on the 
acceptance by the free nations of the Communist aggression 
in North Korea as a fait accompli. It is not hard to see, sir, 
that any agreement congenial and harmonious to an act and 
outcome of aggression must be something bound to encour- 
age further aggression. Mr. Molotov says, “It is designed to 
forestall all attempts to launch a new war in Korea.” How 
clever of him! The aggression must be recognized and all 
liberating hands must be tied down forever. 

Here, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Molotov asks us all to agree to put 
a premium on aggression in a very concrete way. He says, 
“There is therefore no possible justification for the United 
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RED PLAN FOR UNITING KOREA: 
No U.N. Supervision 


Chou En-lai, Premier of Red 
China, exposed at Geneva the 
Communist strategy in Korea. 
That strategy: Keep the United 
Nations out. 

Chou proposed that a com- 
mission of “neutral” nations 
be set up to supervise the all- 
Korean elections that would 
unify the war-divided country 
under one Government. The 
U. N., he argued, “is a bellig- ° 
erent in the Korean war” and therefore “has long lost 
its qualification for dealing with the Korean question 
impartially.” His definition of “neutrals”: nations that 
did not participate in the Korean war. One such neutral 
commission already has been accused of failing to 
compel the Communists to obey the terms of the 
Korean truce. 

Chou also demanded that “all foreign armed forces” 
withdraw from Korea in advance of the election, and 
renewed his demand that Red China be admitted to the 
United Nations. 














of proportional representation to oppose the principle of 
mutual agreement between the two sides. 

They overlooked the fact that opposition to the principle 
of mutual agreement between the two sides is nothing but 
an attempt to impose the will of one side on the other—an 
attempt which has long proved abortive, even if supported by 
foreign armed forces. Premier Jawaharlal Nehru of India also 
stated on May 18 in the Council of States [upper house of 
India’s Parliament] that Korea must be united in order to 
avoid a renewal of the conflict. But unity, he added, cannot be 
imposed by one side on the other. 

As regards proportional representation, it is a problem for 
the all-Korean electoral law. Since the all-Korean commission, 
according to the proposal of Foreign Minister Nam I], will be 
a machinery through which the Korean Democratic People’s 
Republic and the Republic of Korea jointly prepare and 
hold the all-Korean elections, there will be no question of 
proportional representation in its composition. 

In order to enable the all-Korean elections to be held on a 
genuinely democratic basis, Foreign Minister Nam II has 
proposed that the all-Korean commission draw up a draft of 
an all-Korean electoral law to ensure democracy in the all- 
Korean elections and take necessary measures for guaran- 
teeing the democratic liberties of the Korean people, including 


the right to nominate candidates in the elections. This pro- 
posal is undoubtedly reasonable. 

It has been said that, as North and South Korea are now 
in a state of hostility, any Korean machinery would en- 
counter many difficulties in examining and verifying freedom 
in the all-Korean elections. Of course, we cannot but take 
into consideration the actual situation arising out of the fact 
that Korea has remained divided for many years and strained 
relations exist between North and South Korea as the result 
of war. All this has left deep scars upon the relationship be- 
tween North and South Korea and makes it difficult for 
them to approach each other. Consequently, it is necessary 
that a neutral organization be set up to render assistance to 
the Korean machinery in charge of the holding of the all- 
Korean elections. 

Some delegates suggested that an agency of the United 
Nations supervise the all-Korean elections. To that we can- 
not agree, because the United Nations, as we have already 
pointed out, is a belligerent in the Korean war and has long 
lost its qualification for dealing with the Korean question 
impartially. The delegation of the People’s Republic of China 
is of the opinion that this neutral organization should be 
composed of representatives from neutral nations, to be 
agreed upon by this conference, that did not participate in 
the Korean war. 

The function of this organization of neutral nations is to 
assist the all-Korea commission in holding all-Korean elec- 
tions in accordance with the all-Korean electoral law under 
conditions which preclude foreign intervention and pressure 
applied to electors by the local government authorities or 
terroristic groups. For this purpose, the delegation of the 
People’s Republic of China proposes that the following sup- 
plement be made to Article I of the proposals submitted by 
Foreign Minister Nam II on April 27: 


“In order to assist the all-Korean commission in holding all- 
Korean elections in aecordance with the all-Korean electoral 
law, in free conditions which preclude foreign intervention, 
a neutral-nations supervisory commission be formed to super- 
vise the all-Korean elections.” 


As to the question of war prisoners, of course, it cannot be 
considered closed. I have already pointed. out in my state- 
ment of May 3 that the Commander in Chief of the United 
Nations Command had promised to continue his effort to re- 
cover those Korean and Chinese war prisoners who were 
forcibly retained in June, 1953. As regards those Korean and 
Chinese war prisoners who were forcibly retained in Janu- 
ary, 1954, the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission has 
repeatedly stated that they should not be subject to uni- 
lateral disposition. We maintain that the concrete proposals 
put forward by the delegation of the People’s Republic of 
China in agreement with the delegation of the Korean Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic concerning the disposition of the 
question of war prisoners should receive serious consideration 
by this Conference. 


SOUTH KOREA REFUSES TO ACCEPT RED ““GUARANTEES” 


Following is the full text of a statement by Pyun Yung Tai, 
Foreign Minister of the Republic of Korea, at the Geneva 
Conference on May 22: 


Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates: 

In his statement of May 11, 1954, Mr. Molotov enunciated 
at a considerable length the Communist proposal made by 
Mr. Nam I] from the North Korean Communist regime on 
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April 27, 1954. The delegation of the Republic of Korea, too, 
sir, wants to make a few comments on the Communist- 
supported proposal, in addition to those already made in its 
previous statements. 

I have already said that the proposed all-Korea commission 
on a 50-50 basis is nothing but a coalition at the legislative 
level, designed to supersede the legislative and administra- 
tive organs of the Republic of Korea. A careful perusal of 
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the Communist proposal reveals that, while the Communists 
set a time limit to the withdrawal of foreign forces from 
Korea, they have carefully avoided naming a time for the 
elections. This means that the Communists seek to per- 
petuate the division, rather than to achieve the unification, 
of the country, if unification cannot be accomplished in the 
Communist fashion. It further means that the proposed all- 
Korea commission will legalize the Communist infiltration 
and subversive activities in the free part of the country until 
the whole country can be taken over legally. In short, the so- 
called all-Korea commission will, if accepted, soon turn out 
to be an overpowering brain-washing team. 

Mr. Molotov attacked the Oct. 7, 1950, resolution of the 
United Nations, which provided for the setting up of the 
United Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabili- 
tation of Korea. He attacked the mutual-defense treaty con- 
cluded between the United States and the Republic of Korea. 
By the way, since it is a military pact of defensive nature, 
why should the Soviet Union care about it so much, if it 
has no aggressive designs on Korea? 

Mr. Molotov fumed at what he considered to be foreign 
intervention. Almost in the same breath, however, Mr. Molo- 
tov said, “Thirdly, the draft submitted by the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea also provides that states which 
are particularly interested in the maintenance of peace in 
the Far East should undertake to guarantee the peaceful fu- 
ture development of Korea. An international agreement of 
this kind is of great importance to the Korean people. It is 
designed to forestall any attempts to launch a new war in 
Korea. As all members of the conference here express their 
desire to ensure the peaceful future development of Korea, 
there should be no insuperable obstacles to the conclusion of 
such an agreement. The Soviet Government, for its part, is 
prepared to join with other states in accomplishing this task 
and to accept the obligations entailed in guaranteeing the 
peaceful development of Korea.” 

Mr. Chairman, the provision of the Communist proposal 
Mr. Molotov referred to reads, “The need shall be recognized 
to ensure the peaceful development of Korea on the part of 
the appropriate states most interested in the preservation of 
peace in the Far East and thus to create conditions facilitating 
the early solution of the task of Korea’s peaceful unification 
as a single, independent and democratic state.” 

Mr. Molotov’s guarantee for Korea is quite different from 
the guarantee envisaged by the free nations of the world. 
The free world wants a guarantee for a unified, independent 
and democratic Korea, when it is achieved. What Mr. Molo- 
tov wishes to realize is, in fact, a trusteeship of pro-Commu- 
nist or Communist nations that will insure the communization 
of entire Korea. 

Mr. Chairman, the UNCURK has been out in Korea for 
more than three and a half years with responsibilities, the 
chief of which is to wait until North Korea is made “acces- 
sible” to free elections and help create, as well as observe, 
conditions conducive to a free atmosphere for elections there. 
The Soviet delegate tries heartlessly to dissolve the Com- 
mission and put in its place an international body of Com- 
munist choice to erase the identity of Korea and make it first 
an annex of Red China and then a Russian annex. 

Mr. Molotov, I am speaking for the 30 million people in 
Korea and for all the freedom-loving and God-revering people 
throughout the world, including the people in the Soviet 
Union and its satellites, yearning and waiting for the day of 
liberation. We Koreans can never accept your guarantee, 
never, Mr. Molotov, for your guarantee is not a guarantee 
but a garrote that will strangle us all. How can we trust a 
guarantee from the archaggressor? 

Chinese Communists were never their own masters when 
they were ordered into Korea by the directives from Moscow. 
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WHAT SOUTH KOREA DEMANDS: 
U.N.-Supervised Elections 


Foreign Minister Pyun Yung 
Tai, speaking for the Republic 
of Korea, rejected the unifica- 
tion plan proposed by the Com- 
munists, charging that it “will 
insure the communization of 
entire Korea.” The kind of 
‘neutral’? commission pro- 
posed by the Communists to 
supervise all-Korean elections, 
he said, “will legalize the Com- 
munist infiltration and sub- 
versive activities in the free part of the country until 
the whole country can be taken over legally.” 

Pyun demanded that the elections be supervised by 
the United Nations as the accepted “law-enforcing 
forces.” He also insisted on a secret ballot and “full 
freedoms” in the election campaign. 

Red Chinese troops, under the Pyun plan, must get 
out of Korea one month before the election, but United 
Nations troops should stay on guard until “effective 
control over entire Korea” has been achieved by the 
unified Government. 














They are not their own masters even now, when they have 
tens of thousands of Soviet advisers in all their key positions 
throughout continental China. Left to themselves, Chinese 
were never that bad with us through the long centuries. 
They turned suddenly ghoulish under the Moscow whipping. 
If the Soviet Union orders the Chinese Communist invaders 
out of Korea as it ordered them into Korea and restores 
Korea to the Korean people, we Koreans will then seriously 
consider the advisability of accepting a Soviet guarantee, 
not before. I think the Korean people have a right to accept 
a guarantee good for their safety such as the United Nations’ 
and not to accept a bad one such as the Soviet Union’s. 

After vilifying the purpose of the Oct. 7, 1950, United Na- 
tions resolution, Mr. Molotov says, “As is well known, this aim 
has not been achieved by armed strength or by a three-year 
war of aggression. How then can one fail to realize that it is 
out of the question to expect to obtain by negotiation in 
Geneva what it has proved impossible to impose on the Ko- 
rean people by force? At all events, consideration of the Ko- 
rean problem at the Geneva Conference should suffice to 
demonstrate the truth of this fact to those who appear not to 
understand it.” 

Mr. Chairman, I remember hearing similar statements 
made by Mr. Chou En-lai, the Foreign Minister of Commu- 
nist China. These Communist gentlemen attempt to drive 
home that all agreements in Geneva must be based on the 
acceptance by the free nations of the Communist aggression 
in North Korea as a fait accompli. It is not hard to see, sir, 
that any agreement congenial and harmonious to an act and 
outcome of aggression must be something bound to encour- 
age further aggression. Mr. Molotov says, “It is designed to 
forestall all attempts to launch a new war in Korea.” How 
clever of him! The aggression must be recognized and all 
liberating hands must be tied down forever. 

Here, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Molotov asks us all to agree to put 
a premium on aggression in a very concrete way. He says, 
“There is therefore no possible justification for the United 
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States delegation’s attempts to disregard the situation which 
has arisen, in which the delegations of France, the United 
Kingdom, the United States of America, the People’s Re- 
public of China and the Union of Soviet Socialists Republics 
bear special responsibility for the Geneva Conference. Such 
attempts are rendered even more unjustified by the fact that 
the United Nations Charter itself recognizes the special re- 
sponsibility of the five great powers as permanent members 
of the Security Council, in deciding international questions 
of great importance for the strengthening of international 
peace and security.” 

To Mr. Molotov, who has a world of his own where lies 
are facts, the insurgent Communist Government of China 
may look the very same Chinese Government blessed and 
anointed by the great international organization of world 
peace and security as one of the five great powers of the 
world. But I must wake Mr. Molotov from his reveries by tell- 
ing him that the Government of the Nationalist Republic 
of China still occupies a permanent seat in the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations. Red China cannot shoot its way 
into the United Nations like that, with its guilty hands all 
red with its victims’ blood. 

Item (c) of paragraph 1 of the Communist proposal reads, 
in part, “The (all-Korea) commission shall also take neces- 
sary steps to secure for the population of Korea freedom of 
assembly, press, freedom for all the citizens of the country 
irrespective of their political views and religious beliefs, sex 
or nationality, to nominate candidates to legislative bodies.” 


KOREANS ARE “ONE RACE” 


I have compared the two versions, Korean and English, 
of this passage and found out that the term “nationality” is 
not the exact English equivalent of the Korean term “minjok,” 
which can be more faithfully rendered with the English word 
“race.” The term “nationality” would be a good translation of 
the Korean term “gookjuk.” I am not interested at all in the 
technique of translation. What I do care to know is why the 
term “nationality,” or “race,” whichever may be more cor- 
rect, should have come into the text at all. The whole world 
knows the Korean people are one homogeneous race and of 
one nationality. The question of race or nationality cannot 
arise when there is only one race or nation we concern our- 
selves about. Perhaps Mr. Molotov can explain. Can it be that 
this word was slipped in for the deliberate purpose of en- 
franchising all the Russians, Chinese and others from other 
Soviet satellites residing in North Korea? The Soviet Union 
is actually annihilating a nation as sovereign as any from 
time immemorial. Yet the Soviet Union is the only champion 
of nationalism for all the struggling Asiatic peoples! 

In a very cryptic language, Mr. Molotov tries to make us 
understand that some arrangement designed to preserve the 
so-called democratic achievements in North Korea and cancel 
the “reactionary” Republic of Korea will be in accordance 
with the wishes of peoples for peace and democratic reforms. 
This will mean the communization of entire Korea. I only 
want to remind Mr. Molotov that he is expecting a little too 
much flexibility from the free nations. Flexibility should work 
both ways. It will not do that flexibility must always come from 
the free peoples only to suit the Communist inflexibility. 

Certain humble-spirited and _ self-effacing people listen 
passively to the Communist classification of the United Na- 
tions forces in Korea as belligerents just as the Communist ag- 
gressors are belligerents. It would be a glaring piece of in- 
gratitude, however, for us Koreans to hold the United Nations 
forces in that low regard, acquiescing in the Communist vili- 
fication and defamation of the historic mission of the United 
Nations in Korea. We will draw a small line between aggres- 
sors and aggression-stoppers, whatever happens. The war in 
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Korea was not a struggle between gangsters and gangsters 
but between gangsters and police force. It was a fight between 
lawbreaking forces and law-enforcing forces. If we are to 
obliterate this distinction altogether, the principle for which 
we sacrificed so much is undermined. 


SOUTH KOREA‘S PEACE PLAN 


Mr. Chairman, the Republic of Korea delegation has been 
patiently hearing proposals advanced by various delegations, 
both friendly and Communist. The time has arrived for it to 
make a proposal on its own account, and so it makes the 
following one with an earnest hope that it may be found 
acceptable to all the distinguished delegations present in 
this room: 


1. With a view to establishing a united, independent and 
democratic Korea, free elections shall be carried out under 
the United Nations supervision in accordance with the pre- 
vious United Nations resolutions thereanent. 

2. The free elections shall be held in North Korea, which 
has not been accessible to such elections, and in South Korea 
also, in accordance with the constitutional processes of the 
Republic of Korea. 

3. The elections shall be held within six months from the 
adoption of this proposal. 

4. Before, during and after the elections, the United Na- 
tions personnel connected with the supervision of the elec- 
tions shall have full freedoms of movement, speech, etc., to 
observe and help create conditions of a free atmosphere 
throughout the entire area for election. Local authorities shall 
give them all possible facilities. 

5. Before, during and after the elections, the candidates, 
their campaigners and their families shall enjoy full freedoms 
of movement, speech, etc., and other human rights such as 
are recognized and protected in democratic countries. 

6. The elections shall be conducted on the basis of secret 
ballot and universal adult suffrage. 

7. Representation in the all-Korea legislature shall be in 
direct proportion to the population of the entire Korea. 

8. With a view to apportioning the numbers of representa- 
tives in exact proportion to populations in the election areas, 
census shall be taken under the United Nations supervision. 

9. The all-Korea legislature shall be convened in Seoul 
immediately after the elections. 

10. The following questions, among others, shall be left 
to the enactments of the all-Korea legislature: 

(a) Whether the President of unified Korea should 
be newly elected or not; 

(b) Concerning amendments of the existing consti- 
tution of the Republic of Korea; 

(c) Concerning the disbandment of military units. 

11. The existing constitution of ‘the Republic of Korea 
shall remain effective except as it may be amended by the 
all-Korea legislature. 

12. The Chinese Communist troops shall complete their 
withdrawal from Korea one month in advance of the election 
date. 

13. The phased withdrawal of the United Nations forces 
from Korea may start before the elections, but must not com- 
plete before effective control over entire Korea be achieved 
by the unified government of Korea and certified by the 
United Nations. 

14. The integrity and independence of the unified, inde- 
pendent and democratic Korea shall be guaranteed by the 
United Nations. 


What Mr. Chou En-lai, the distinguished delegate from 
Communist China, said today was, on the whole, nothing but 
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a rehashing of the lies and distortions already told with his 
own lips in his statements except one point—that of propos- 
ing a neutral-nations supervisory commission to replace the 
UNCURK, which we also foresaw .and pointed out. We do 
riot believe in repetition. Mr. Chou need not expect a separate 
reply from this delegation. He has been dealt with when this 
delegation spoke about Mr. Molotov in today’s statement. So 
has Mr. Nam II’s statement today been dealt with except his 
remarks on the elections held in the Republic of Korea two 
days ago. 

The detailed commentary on the May 20 election in South 
Korea, presented by the delegate from North Korean Com- 
munist regime, is a most astonishing performance. 

In the first place, he was not in Korea to observe the elec- 
tion any more than we were, and on the face of the facts it 
is utterly impossible for him to know with any assurance 
what he pretends to know in such detail. 

In the second place, all of our experience in listening to 
the spokesmen for the Communist regimes has demonstrated 
their astounding facility at misrepresenting and twisting the 
facts until black is said to be white, up to be down, and all 
lies that suit their peculiar purposes are represented as 
solemn and sanctified truths. 

Now, above all, I want to be fair, clear and honest. I 
was not in Korea to observe the elections, and my dele- 


gation has not yet received voluminous and detailed reports 
on them. 

What I do know is this: (1) There was an actual participa- 
tion in the voting by 91 per cent of all registered voters in 
South Korea; (2) the Liberal Party elected 131 members to 
the National Assembly, 54 independents were elected, the 
Democratic Nationalist Party elected 15, and the Korean 
Nationalists elected three; and (3) two of the allegedly 
strongest opponents of my Government, Mr. P. H. Shinicky 
and Mr. Chough Pyung Ok, won the election in their dis- 
tricts, in spite of the widely heralded charges of police inter- 
vention against them. 

I think all the peoples of the free world, who know 
what freedom of election is—as the Communists do not— 
will regard these facts as indisputable evidence of a fair and 
free election. 

As for the rest, there is a disinterested third party in Ko- 
rea and in the outside world. I am content, as I believe the 
world outside the Iron Curtain is content, to await this third 
party’s unprejudiced and factual report. The item of greatest 
significance is that my Government has conducted an elec- 
tion, with more than 2,000 candidates of all types of belief, 
to fill 203 seats in our National Assembly. We cordially invite 
the Communists to permit an election under UNCURK ob- 
servation as ours was, to be held in the north. 


THE U.S. DENOUNCES PLANNED “DESTRUCTION” OF U.N. 


Following is the full text of a statement by Under Secre- 
tary of State Walter Bedell Smith, at Geneva on May 28: 


During all these sessions on Korea, the United States 
delegation has listened—at times with sincere admiration 
and at other times with profound misgivings—while on the 
one hand representatives of the free nations of Asia, Africa, 
Europe and America have called for a constructive effort to 
unite this unhappy country, and on the other hand our Com- 
munist colleagues have denounced and distorted every ideal 
to which we subscribe and every democratic principle which 
we cherish. 

The date of May 11, 1954, may stand out in the history of 
our times as an occasion of grave revelation. On that day, in 
this room, the Soviet Union, through its delegate, denounced 
the United Nations and characterized it as a belligerent in- 
stitution, unworthy otf confidence. That the representatives 
of the Chinese and North Korean Communist regimes re- 
iterated this denunciation is regrettable but not surprising. 
Both have been declared aggressors by the United Nations. 

Many words, good and bad, have been spoken here since 
this Conference met, but none have been clearer in intent 
or more serious in implication than the words of the dele- 
gate of the Soviet Union [Foreign Minister Vyacheslav M. 
Molotov] on the 11th of this month at the ninth plenary ses- 
sion on Korea. All of us who heard them remember, but I 
repeat them so we may focus on their meaning. He spoke 
as follows: 

“What conclusions can be drawn with regard to the 
United Nations organization from the facts pertaining to 
the war in Korea? The conclusions are clear. As a result 
of a number of illegitimate actions on the part of the 
Security Council and the General Assembly, the United 
Nations organization became a belligerent in Korea. In 
fact, the United Nations flag was used there only to 
cover up American aggression. 

“In the eyes of the peoples of the whole world, this 
turning of the United Nations organization into a bellig- 
erent greatly diminished the prestige of this interna- 
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tional organization. Under the circumstances, the United 

Nations organization has deprived itself of the capacity 

to act as an impartial international body and can no 

longer carry out objective functions in the settlement 
of the Korean problem.” 

By the word “American” the Soviet delegate intended to 
designate the United States. It gives me satisfaction that 
there are two other nations from the Americas represented 
here—Canada and Colombia. They also sent their sons to 
Korea to defend the ideal that the United Nations flag is 
not a scrap of cloth. What the 16 nations here represented 
did in Korea, acting together under that flag, in accordance 
with resolutions of the United Nations, was done because of 
their common belief in deep-rooted moral principles for 
which men are willing to die. The United States is proud of 
its role in Korea and of its associates there. It believes that 
all people who long for a free and peaceful world take pride 
in the role of the United Nations in Korea. The blood of the 
young men of 16 nations was shed in Korea for the most 
noble of causes—to protect the weak from the strong and 
the predatory. Only if free men continue to be willing to 
band together for this high purpose can the peace in the 
free world be assured. 

What the Soviet Union, through its delegate, is telling the 
world from Geneva is that it rejects the principle of col- 
lective security, that it intends to do as it pleases without 
regard to truth or justice or peace—even without regard 
to the fundamental rights of humanity. It is as simple as that, 
and it should cause the majority of us to think and to draw 
closer together. 

It is a strange phenomenon that we who came here to 
unite a divided and war-torn nation find ourselves defending 
the international system of security to which every one of 
the governments of the world, if it were truly representative 
of the wishes of its people, would be eager to contribute all 
possible moral and material support. 

This system was established in 1945 at San Francisco. It 
is embodied in the United Nations Charter, to which the 
representative of the Soviet Union at this Conference affixed 
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his own signature. That Charter was, and still is, regarded 
by the vast majority of us as the world’s best hope for peace. 

One of the basic pledges in the United Nations Charter 
is the pledge to resist aggression. A specific case arose in 
June, 1950, when armies from North Korea invaded the ter- 
ritory of the Republic of Korea, which had been formally 
recognized as the only legal Government in Korea by 
the United Nations. The Security Council of the United 
Nations was promptly called into session on June 25, 1950. 
It called upon its members to act at once to repel this 
aggression. : 


WHY REDS “WALK OUT” 


The representative of the Soviet Union in the Security 
Council absented himself on the occasions of these historic 
decisions. The Soviet delegate has sought here, and not for 
the first time, to establish the theory that one absent member 
is more potent under law than 10 who are present and who 
vote to take a united action. 

If one absent member, through the mere circumstance of 
his absence, can render the operation of the principle of 
collective security null and void, or “illegal and shameful,” 
to use the words of our Communist colleagues, the aggressor 
in Korea would have swept the entire country unimpeded— 
and all because the representative of the Soviet Union in 
the Security Council of the United Nations had gone for 
a walk. I am not attempting to be sarcastic; I am simply 
stating a fact. 

We are presented here with the paradox that the Soviet 
Union, while denouncing the acts of the United Nations, 
insists nevertheless on exercising all the rights and privileges 
of a member and, indeed, goes further by continuously using 
its veto to keep sovereign and independent and law-abiding 
nations from being admitted to membership in the United 
Nations. More than that, the Soviet Union has been insisting 
that the Government in Peiping, so far lawless, shall be 
seated in the United Nations. 

This brings to mind the circumstances that surround the 
presence here of the Chinese Communist representative. We 
cannot forget that in the autumn of 1950, when the armed 
forces of the United Nations had successfully repelled the 
aggressor armies of the North Korean faction, there came 
another aggression. At first it was insisted at Peiping that 
the well-organized and well-equipped armies from the 
mainland of China were merely “Chinese volunteers” and 
had no connection with the Peiping Government. 

Then the world was told after a few months that the 
Government at Peiping acknowledged responsibility for the 
orders to the armies of Chinese soldiers in Korea. Today at 
this Conference in Geneva that same Government, through its 
representative here, tells us that the United Nations has no 
right to see to it that the Chinese armies now occupying North 
Korea will not break the peace again. We are told also by the 
Soviet Government that the United Nations must not be per- 
mitted to supervise the elections proposed for all Korea. Why 
does the Soviet Government object so vigorously to the con- 
duct of free elections under United Nations observation, and 
why did it object in May, 1948, to the supervision by a 
United Nations commission of the elections in North Korea? 
Is the Soviet Government afraid of the votes of the people of 
Korea in a free. uncoerced election? 

Now let us look at the record of the members of the United 
Nations who, faithful to the Charter, sent their armed forces 
to Korea to repel aggression. They sent their troops thousands 
of miles away from home and they made sacrifices of almost 
200,000 killed and wounded in order to support the principle 
of collective security against aggression—the great objective 
of the United Nations Charter. They did this only in the 
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interest of achieving peace against aggression. No more 
dramatic demonstration has ever been given to the world 
of the collective action of sovereign states in repelling 
aggression. 

Yet after all this, we have been exposed to a brazen effort 
to distort the facts—a devious, if all too obvious, attempt to 
pervert an inspiring moral principle. But I will not dwell 
further on this point. The United States did not come to 
Geneva to lend itself to the destruction of the United Nations. 

Here at Geneva we have been confronted by a new chal- 
lenge to our wisdom, vision and generosity. We have 
the opportunity to put aside suspicions and antagonisms 
in a united effort to allow the Korean people at long last to 
work out their national destiny. We have the opportunity to 
inspire the whole world with a new respect for the opinions 
of mankind and a renewed confidence in our only existing 
institution of international order and justice—the United 
Nations. 

The majority of us came here in the hope that the question 
of Korean independence and unification would receive the 
careful, sympathetic attention: at Geneva that it deserves. 
Sixteen of our delegations believe sincerely that the people 
of Korea, from the Yalu to the southern shores, are entitled 
to our most earnest efforts to give them independence and 
unity. They deserve better than to be made the subject of a 
propaganda campaign. Yet I grieve to say that this is what 
we have been witnessing. 

If we did not understand the insidious strategy of Com- 
munism, we would be surprised to find three peoples with 
such long and infinitely varied histories and cultures as North 
Korea, Russia and Communist China suddenly appearing so 
identical on one side of this conference. Their words and 
their actions are interchangeable. 

And what have they put forward on Korea? After months 
of delay, this is what they tell us: 

They deny that the United Nations has any authority 
or moral force to deal with the problem of unification of 
Korea. They repudiate as shameful and illegal the United 
Nations resolutions on Korea. They reject any United Na- 
tions supervision in Korea. They reject overwhelming 
world opinion which looks to the United Nations as the 
one fundamental instrument for maintaining peace and 
security. 

Thus they erect another Iron Curtain at Geneva designed 
to shut out any constructive effort by this Conference toward 
the attainment of its goals. 


SOVIET ““VETO” FOR KOREA 


Then our Communist colleagues ask us to accept proposals 
for Korea’s unification which would provide for elections 
“first on paper, last in practice, free in name but rigged in 
fact,” as Mr. Eden put it so well. More than this, they have 
concocted an elaborate device which, when analyzed, is 
nothing more than the Soviet veto sysiem, the paralytic effect 
of which the world has witnessed on so many previous 
occasions. 

This formula would permit the imposed dictatorship of a 
minority of the Korean people still living in North Korea to 
obstruct forever the freely elected representatives of the 
great majority of the. people in Korea. By this formula, a 
regime which is shrouded in darkness would shackle a Gov- 
ernment whose legitimacy and representative character have 
been repeatedly recognized by the United Nations; and it 
would not even give the captive minority of Koreans a 
chance to speak for themselves in genuinely free elections, 
open to the world to see. 

As if all that were not sufficient, the Communists would 
have us agree in advance to tie our hands and close our eyes 
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U.S. WARNING ON KOREA: 
Grave Challenge to the U.N. 


Walter Bedell Smith, U.S. Under Secretary of State, 
warned at Geneva that Russia has flung a serious chal- 
lenge to the authority of the United Nations and the 
principle of collective security. 

Russia, he said, has denounced the United Nations, 
called it unworthy of confidence, refused to accept its 
supervision over the all-Korea elections designed to re- 
unite North and South Korea. 

Russia’s intent, he said, is clear and serious: 

“What the Soviet Union is telling the world is that 
it rejects the principle of collective security, that it in- 
tends to do as it pleases without regard to truth or 
justice or peace.” 

This defiance, Mr. Smith warned, “should cause the 
majority of us to think and to draw closer together.” 

Mr. Smith rejected the Communist plan for uniting 
Korea as a formula that would permit the imposition 
of a Communist dictatorship. He endorsed South Ko- 
rea’s proposal of elections under U.N. supervision. He 
served notice on the Communists: 

“The United States did not come to Geneva to lend 
itself to the destruction of the United Nations.” 














while a divided Korea, quarantined from the rest of the 
world and isolated from the United Nations, is absorbed 
into the Communist orbit. A few days ago Secretary Dulles 
made this statement to the people of the United States— 
“More than 140,000 Americans were killed and wounded 
under the United Nations command to keep Korea from 
being overrun by armed invasion. I promise you that we 
will not surrender at Geneva the principle for which so 
many fought and died.” 

I must repeat, as the Netherlands Foreign Minister already 
has so convincingly pointed out, that 10 members of the Se- 
curity Council in November, 1950, affirmed the policy of the 
United Nations to hold the Chinese frontier with Korea in- 
violate, and fully to protect legitimate Chinese and Korean 
interests in the frontier zone. This would have produced a 
genuinely peaceful and united Korea if the Soviet Union 
had not vetoed the joint resolution, and if, shortly thereafter, 
the Chinese Communists had not invaded Korea in force 
across that frontier. 

Despite all this, there is basis on which we can still build 
a new life for all the people of Korea. It is not too late to ful- 
fill our objectives of establishing, by peaceful means, a united 
and independent Korea. All we need is the courage and will 
to accept, honestly, the reality of the principles that have 
been expressed in our meetings. 

There must be a sincere effort toward moderation and a 
search for an accord, as so many representatives have urged. 

There must be clearly reaffirmed our respect for the 
authority and moral force of the United Nations. The 
United States associates itself unreservedly with the sup- 
port which the large majority of my colleagues here have 
expressed for the United Nations. It is the only instru- 
ment left to us for ridding the world of the scourge of war. 
It is a moral force for peace. It is the one remaining instru- 
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mentality for maintaining collective security on a world-wide 
basis. It will be a tragic day for all the people of the world 
if, as has been threatened here, the United Nations is dis- 
credited and condemned, if its resolutions are spurned as 
scraps of paper and if the peoples of the world are cast 
adrift without this anchor in which they have placed their 
trust. 

There must be recognition of the need to rely on the 
co-operation of the United Nations in helping the Korean 
people themselves to bridge the wide gulf which years of 
separation and war have created. This co-operation will not 
impair in any way the inherent right of the Korean people to 
make the decisions that affect their own destiny. 

No lasting peace or security can come to the people of 
Korea unless their right to unity and independence is exer- 
cised in an atmosphere of genuine freedom. They must not 
be coerced as they move through the process of establishing 
a united and independent nation. 

In the light of these sincere beliefs, the United States dele- 
gation has studied the proposals which the delegate of the 
Republic of Korea presented to us last Saturday. We find 
them clear, moderate and reasonable. They are within the 
framework of the basic principles which the vast majority of 
us here have publicly endorsed. It seems to the United States 
delegation that these proposals represent an important and 
significant act of faith in the United Nations and in genu- 
inely free elections. These are the proposals of a nation which 
conducts its elections under the observation of a United 
Nations commission, which has fought with enormous sacri- 
fice and great bravery against aggression and which has 
demonstrated its dedication to the principles of liberty and 
freedom. 

The United States delegation supports the proposals of 
the Republic of Korea and recommends their acceptance. 
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EVEN SENATORS have become a center 
S of public attention through the Mc- 
Carthy-Pentagon hearings—and none of 
them is too happy about it. The seven, 
closely scrutinized on thousands of tele- 
vision screens, are the members of the 
Investigations Subcommittee. For these 
men, personal political futures may be 
at stake. 

Three are up for re-election. They 
are Karl E. Mundt, of South Dakota; 
Henry C. Dworshak, of Idaho, and John 
L. McClellan, of Arkansas. One of the 
seven, Stuart Symington, of Missouri, is 
widely regarded as a presidential pos- 
sibility. The others, Everett M. Dirksen, 
of Illinois, Henry M. Jackson, of Wash- 
ington, and Charles E. Potter, of 
Michigan, have related problems. 

Each is acutely aware that, be- 
cause of television, he has been 
working under the direct gaze of 
the voters of his State. In the main, 
all would like to make a favorable 
impression but avoid antagonizing 
partisans of either side of the dis- 
pute. And ahead is the unwanted 
task of preparing a report that states 
a judgment on the merits of the 
controversy. 
> Senator Mundt, 54, a conserva- 
tive Republican, ordinarily would 
have no worries about re-election in 
South Dakota. He has served five 
terms in the House of Representa- 
tives, where he was a member of the 
Un-American Activities Committee. 
He now is completing his first Sen- 
ate term. Previously, he had been 
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DWORSHAK 


The Senators of the McCarthy-Pentagon 
Investigations Subcommittee have some 
vital personal stakes in the proceedings. 
Political fortunes may be involved. Some 


MUNDT 





a teacher of public speaking, but applied 
his forensic talents to a political career. 

Despite the normally big Republican 
edge in South Dakota, the Senator has 
occasional election qualms. At first, he 
worried lest some investigation develop- 
ment might produce opposition in the 
primary election. None appeared. His 
principal opponent turns out to be a 
Democrat, but Senator Mundt still is 
said to fret lest something said or done, 
some ruling that he makes, may turn 
votes against him. 

As acting chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee, Mr. Mundt, breezy and amiable, has 
tried to be friendly to both sides, to 
displease neither. The result, many com- 
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are up for re-election. One Senator is 
considered a presidential possibility. The 
voters watch them on television and form 
opinions that may affect elections to come. 
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plain, has been a lack of forcefulness 
that might have avoided wordy irrele- 
vancies, speeded the hearings. Playing 
it safe, Mr. Mundt at first tried to make 
all Subcommittee decisions unanimous, 
but long ago gave that up as hopeless. 
As party positions hardened, he tended 
to cast his vote with the Republican 
majority. 

> Senator Dworshak is having re-elec- 
tion troubles. Idaho is a State that swings 
back and forth between the parties. In 
the last six years, the Senator, a Repub- 
lican, has won one close election and 
lost another. 

Mr. Dworshak, 59, who has been a 
printer, reporter and newspaper editor, 
served four terms in the House. 
He ran for the Senate in 1948 and 
lost by 3,000 votes. The winner 
in that election died and the Re- 
publican Governor appointed Mr. 
Dworshak to the seat. In a special 
election for the remainder of the 
term, in 1950, Senator Dworshak 
won by 7,516 votes. 

Idaho Republicans think he has 
picked up strength since then. No 
serious primary opposition has de- 
veloped. But Mr. Dworshak’s Demo- 
cratic opponent may be former Sen- 
ator Glen Taylor, singing cowboy. 

Senator Dworshak sits on the Sub- 
committee as the personally selected 
replacement of Senator McCarthy. 
The two have been friendly in the 
past. Mr. Dworshak has been one 
of the group’s more silent members. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Do U. S. businessmen work 


OU KNOW how your wife would answer 

that. Maybe your doctor, too. 
But chances are, what gets you about being 
too busy is that you just don’t have time 
to think. 
If businessmen did have time to stand 
back, mentally, and get a little perspec- 
tive on their firms, it’s a sure bet that 70% 
of them wouldn’t be entrusting the records 
they must have to stay in business to ‘‘in- 
cinerator”’ safes! 
What’s an “incinerator” safe? Take a look 
in your office. If your safe doesn’t bear the 
independent Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., label, you’ve got one. It'll very likely 
cremate your records if fire ever starts. 
And don’t think this danger is any less 
because you’re located in a fireproof 


building. These buildings just wall-in fires. 


Make them hotter. 


Fire insurance? It’s fine, of course. But 
don’t count on collecting, fully, unless you 
can supply “‘proof-of-loss’’ within 60 days 
—which takes records, you know. 


Don’t minimize this danger! 
- It’s ruinous! 
Out of every 100 firms that lose their 


records in a fire—43 never reopen. And the 
rest struggle for years to recover. 


too hard ? 


You could be one of the American firms 
now in danger, without even knowing it. 
Check now! Get a free Mosler FIRE 
‘“DANGERaeter.” Find out your “DAN- 
GERating”’ and get the protection it calls 
for. But don’t trust anything less than the 
best. Mosler is recognized as the leader in 
protection features, styling, value. Con- 
sult classified telephone directory for the 
Mosler dealer in your city. He has a full 
line of Mosler Record Safes. See him. Or 
mail coupon for ““DANGERater,” today! 


IF IT'S MOSLER . . . IT'S SAFE 


a, oO 
- sler Safe “”” 
Since 1848 
World's largest builders of safes and bank vaults ... Mosler built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults 
at Fort Knoz and the famous bank vaults thal withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


FREE! FIRE “DANGERaft 

Tells you in 30 seconds how 
much protection your vital 
records need. Easy to use. Ac- 
curate. Authentic. Based on 
experience with thousands of 
fires. Figures in over a dozen 
vital factors about your busi- 
ness. Mail coupon for your 
Free DANGERater,”’ now. 
No obligation. 


The Mosler Safe Company, Dep't USN-6 
32nd Street and 5th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Please send me (check one or both): 
0 Free Mosler Fire “DANG ater,’ which will 
indicate my fire risk in 30 seconds. 
0 Illustrated catalog, describing the new series 
of Mosler Record Safes. 
NAME... ccccccscccccrcccccccsccoses POSITION. .c ccc ccccsececccese 
FIRM NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Westinghouse 
Hospitality 


WATER COOLER 
FOR 


EXECUTIVES 


The new, improved 1954 compartment type is especially suitable 
> “ ¢ 

for the executive’s office. Available in either a bottle or a pressure 
model, it pours plenty of refreshing water at just the right tem- 
perature ... for hospitality purposes it stores up to 29 ice-cold 
beverage bottles . . . and freezes 314 pounds of ice cubes always 
ready for instant use. This is only one of 13 models; a capacity 
and type for every need. - me = ; , 
and type for ever) The Westinghouse National User Plan of- 
fers prompt delivery and service through 
a national distributing organization. 


Write for Free Booklet: 
“‘How to Judge 
a Water Cooler’ 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


\ Westinghouse 


See TV’s Top Dramatic Show...WESTINGHOUSE STUDIO ONE...Every Week 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation « Electric Appliance Division « Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Mr. Symington—considered 
a presidential prospect... 


He asks few questions of witnesses for 
either side. 

> Senator McClellan, many think, has 
greatly improved his re-election pros- 
pects by his activities on the Subcom- 
mittee. The Senator faces a strong op- 
ponent in the Democratic primaries— 
former Governor Sidney $§. McMath. Mr. 
McMath has asserted in the past that 
Mr. McClellan is too closely linked to 
conservative groups in Washington and 
too friendly to Senator McCarthy. 

Senator McClellan has been conduct- 
ing his campaign largely from the hear- 
ing room by way of the television. 
Glowering over his horn-rimmed_ spec- 
tacles, he has asked some tough and 
searching questions of pro-McCarthy 
witnesses. At the same time he has had 
few personal wrangles with Senator 
McCarthy. 

Mr. McClellan, 58, a taciturn farm- 
born lawyer who calls himself an inde- 
pendent Democrat, has been a force in 
directing the course of the hearings. It 
was he, first of all, who objected to the 
retention of a Subcommittee counsel 
who had spoken favorably of Senator 
McCarthy. Repeatedly and outspokenly 
he has opposed Republican efforts to 
shorten the hearings. And it was he who 
made the motion that the record of the 
investigation be sent to the Justice De- 
partment for possible perjury action. 
>» Senator Symington is considered a 
1956 Democratic presidential possibility 
for two reasons: He ably held a series 
of big jobs in the Truman Administra- 
tion. And he piled up an impressive vote 
in the 1952 election that sent him to 
the Senate. 

After a career in industry, Mr. Sym- 
ington, now 52, became Chairman of the 
Surplus Property Board, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War for Air, the nation’s first 
Secretary of the Air Force and Chairman 
of the National Security Resources Board. 
Then he was appointed Administrator 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, with the assignment of cleaning up 
the mess that had developed there. 

In 1952 elections, Mr. Symington, the 
Democrat, carried Missouri by 150,000 
votes, running far ahead of President 
Eisenhower, the Republican, who took 
the State by 29,500 votes. 

In the Senate, Mr. Symington has 
watched alertly for opportunities to 
carry the attack to the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, especially on military 
questions. His effort in the hearings 
has been to keep it plain at all times 
that the investigation involved essential- 
ly a row between a Republican Senator 
and a Republican Secretary of the Army. 
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. «+ Mr. Potter has sought 
to be a moderating influence 


He reveals no preference for either side, 
but often eulogizes the Army itself—the 
men in uniform. 

> Senator Dirksen is building for the 
future. He himself does not come up 
for re-election until 1956. However, there 
is a Senate contest in Illinois this year 
in which he hopes to make the McCarthy 
issue instrumental in ousting Democratic 
Senator Paul H. Douglas. 

In the Senate, Mr. Dirksen, 58, has 
shown himself to be a conservative and 
a prominent spokesman for the Midwest- 
ern nationalist, or “isolationist,” faction 
of the Republican Party. He was elected 
comfortably in 1950 after 16 years in the 
House and two years of practicing law. 

A burly, tousle-haired campaigner, the 
Senator fought to the end for the nomi- 
nation of the late Senator Robert A. Taft, 
of Ohio, at the presidential convention 
of 1952. His efforts included a still-re- 
membered speech in which he publicly 
reproved Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
of New York for supporting General 
Eisenhower. 

Senator Dirksen long has been friend- 
ly to Senator McCarthy. He tried to avert 
and then to shorten the hearings because 
of uncertainty as to their effect on the 
party. It was his idea, at the outset, that 
Subcommittee counsel Roy M. Cohn and 
Army counsel John G. Adams be fired 
and the controversy forgotten. 
>Senator Jackson, 42, Democrat, 
studied law at the University of Wash- 
ington and practiced in his home town 
of Everett, where he began his political 
career. He served as prosecuting attorney 
for Snohomish County from 1938 to 1940. 

Then came six terms in the U.S. 
House of Representatives, and, in 1952, 
election to the Senate. For the present 
he has few political worries. 

Senator Jackson asked some earnest 
questions in the course of the hearings, 
voted consistently with the Democratic 
members, but, in his questioning, avoid- 
ed any partisan position. 
> Senator Potter, 37, is a young veteran 
who lost both legs in the second World 
War, but went on to a successful pollit- 
ical career. He was elected to the 
House three times. Running as a con- 
servative Republican, against a New Deal 
Democrat, Mr. Potter won a seat in the 
Senate in 1952. 

In part, Senator Potter brought on the 
hearings by asking the Army for a list 
of its charges against Senator McCarthy 
and his staff. Since then, however, Mr. 
Potter has sought to be a moderating 
influence. He has, nevertheless, voted 
usually with the Republican majority on 
procedural questions. 
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without notice). 


Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector. There are 
6 models to meet every 16mm. visual or acoustical J 
need. Prices start at $375 (subject to change §& 
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How movies help Minute Maid 
warm up sales for frozen orange juice 


Minute Maid Corporation uses two different 
types of movies to help promote its frozen 
products at both dealer and consumer levels. 


To put it on the shelf... 


Last year, Minute Maid’s salesmen marched 
into meetings of wholesale grocers and chain 
stores, set up their Kodascope Pageant Sound 
Projectors, and presented “The Parade of 
Stars,” a 25-minute 16mm. film covering 
Minute Maid’s consumer advertising and 
sales promotion program. The movie enter- 
tained and convinced. The use of film also 
helped to assemble all buying influences in a 
single room for the presentation, greatly re- 
ducing the selling time required. 


To move it off the shelf... 


To entice consumers, Minute Maid showed 
another 16mm. movie, ‘““The Marvel of Minute 
Maid,”’ to home-economics groups, P. T. A. 
meetings, men’s and women’s club groups, 
and similar organizations. It tells the story of 
concentrated fruit juices from tree to table. 


IN ADDITION to 16mm. 
projectors, there is also a 
wide range of other Kodak 
audio-visual equipment... 
16mm. movie cameras; 


35mm. still cameras; table C0 Other equip 


Narrated by Bing Crosby, this film has played 
an important part in squeezing the orange 
juicer out of the American kitchen. And it has 
helped to make the 6-oz. can of frozen con- 
centrate one of the most common items in 
the housewife’s shopping basket. 


To keep salesmen moving faster... 


Minute Maid: Corporation uses 8 Kodascope 
Pageant Projectors in its sales program. “The 
Pageant’s easy portability makes it ideal for 
sales calls,” says James Rayen, Minute Maid 
Advertising Manager. “‘/t’s easy to set up and 
operate, too. Yet it does a regular ‘theater job.’ 
What’s more, when our salesmen are out on 
the road, their projectors have to take a lot of 
knocking around. But because of its pre- 
lubrication feature, the Pageant can take it... 
and without a bit of maintenance.” 

Like Minute Maid, you, too, may find the 
answer to your need for a dramatic sales tool 
in the Kodascope Pageant. Ask your Kodak 
Audio-Visual Dealer for a free demonstration 
or mail the coupon for full details. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-v, Rochester 4, N.Y. | 


Send name of nearest Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer and 6-2 
complete information on: 


(1 Kodascope 16mm. Pageant Sound Projectors 


t as indicated: 





viewers and projectors for 
Kodachrome slides; high- 


(Fill a 
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speed movie camera for as 
engineering and methods COMPANY 
studies; plus a complete STREET 
range of special aids for city 
making better business 
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pictures. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special 
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BIG RISE COMING 


FOR ARMS ORDERS 


A new flow of orders: for 
weapons is about to be turned 
on at the Pentagon. 

The amount, for a short time, 
could come to 2 billions a month, 
officials say—a flood compared 
with the trickle that industry has 
been getting of late. 

This will wash away fear that 
defense might again be sharply 
cut. Aircraft companies and many 
others will breathe easier. 


The slump in defense orders is com- 
ing to an early end. 

Companies working on planes and oth- 
er weapons can expect many more new 
orders from the Government than they 
have seen in recent months. This increase 
in orders is likely to be quite impressive, 
as the chart on this page indicates. 

More construction jobs also are sched- 
uled by the armed forces and will help 
keep the building business strong. 


These assurances are given by De- 
fense Department officials who have 
studied secret schedules, know what 
money is on hand, and keep in touch 
with the people who place contracts. 
They are talking this way without regard 
to what may happen in Southeast Asia. 
If the U.S. gets in deeper there, an even 
greater pickup in defense orders will 
take place. 

The significance of this for business 
is plain. Nothing is so inspiring to a 
manufacturer as the sight of new con- 
tracts. Some companies now working on 
military items can see cutbacks ahead of 
them, unless they get more orders. This 
is. true especially for the host of firms 
supplying parts and materials, the con- 
centric eddies of subcontractors to whom 
defense business spreads. 

The prospect has broader implications. 
It means any further drop in defense 
spending, a major cause of the recession, 
will be very small. 

What has taken place in the last 
year is a 19 per cent drop in defense 
spending, along with a much deeper 
drop in orders. Orders, of course, come 
first; they trigger production and spend- 


ing. Unless heavier orders are placed, 
the defense effort must go down and 
down. The shock would go through busi- 
ness. 

Now Pentagon officials are promising 
that this will not happen. Defense spend- 
ing may not increase, unless the U.S. is 
faced with new military moves, but it is 
also not expected to drop much more, if 
any. 

Cuts spoken of recently by Secretary 
of the Treasury George M. Humphrey 
have, for the most part, taken place 
already. 

A backward look suggests that a 
bigger drop has been threatening. 

The postwar peak for new orders 
came in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1952. That year the armed forces 
ordered nearly 29 billion dollars of 
planes, ships, ammunition, other weap- 
ons and machinery—things the military 
men call “major procurement and _ pro- 
duction,” apart from food, clothing and 
construction. 

That brought an average of 2.4 bil- 
lions’ worth of weapons business to in- 
dustry each month. The channels of 
trade were soon choked with orders for 









(fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1953) 


(fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1954) 


(fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955) 
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174,000,000 


MONTHLY RATE 





*Includes aircraft, ships, vehicles, guns, ammunition, guided 


1,561,202,000 


MONTHLY RATE 


1,200,000,000 


MONTHLY RATE 


missiles, electronics and production equipment, other ‘‘major’’ items F 
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things with which to fight the Korean 
war and gird for possible war with 
Russia. 

The next year saw a comedown. 
Orders in the period ended June 30, 
1953, were 19 billions, or somewhat less 
than 1.6 billions monthly. This was more 
in line with what was needed to keep 
the program rolling over a long time. 

By comparison, orders this fiscal year 
have been only a trickle. Figures for the 
nine months ended March 31 totaled 
less than 1.6 billions, or 174 millions a 
month, a pittance for huge industries 
such as aircraft. 

No sizable defense effort can run in- 
definitely on such small orders. Business- 
men and even Government economists 
have begun asking, “Does this mean the 
Administration is planning a much 
deeper cut than it admits?” 

Officials at the Pentagon say, “No.” 
And they add that more orders will 
soon prove their point. 

Defense plans, these officials explain, 
call for most plants still working on 
weapons to be kept going. The schedule 
for 2.5-ton trucks runs out around July 1; 
otherwise, few shutdowns are planned. 
Schedules for planes, missiles, electronics 
and a small output of medium tanks 
stretch far into the future. Many ammu- 
nition lines are kept going by spreading 
work. 

In case of war, output in these plants 
could be stepped up before other plants 
could be brought into war work. 

The idea is to keep on making most 
types of equipment needed to fight. 
Orders are to be fed out as needed to 
preserve this industrial base. 

From this, a large segment of industry 
can expect steady business. Thousands of 
jobs and billions in pay rolls are under- 
written for the foreseeable future. 

Main reason for the recent slump in 
orders is the “new look” defense program 
developed under President Eisenhower. 
Schedules were revised. They are now 
being set for defense over the long run, 
with less concern over the chance of 
early fighting on a large scale. 

Changes in bookkeeping also have 
affected the routine of ordering. 

New business-style thinking was a 
third factor. Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson didn’t relish the moun- 
tain of orders the Democrats left. He 
felt it made the defense program hard to 
manage. 

The Air Force, Mr. Wilson felt, was in 
for trouble whenever it tried to make 
model changes. While the plane making 
would be stopped, the flow of related 
equipment would keep on rolling into 
Government depots. Inventories would 
become unbalanced. 

Putting a brake on orders helped to 
reduce that problem. Defense industries 
filled old contracts much faster than they 
got new ones, and the backlog shrank. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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WOW! A7 LAST 


a low-cost precision 


microfilm machine 
Small enough 


to carry 
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Here’s the most amazing microfilm camera ever 
built! It’s the Remington Rand Film-a-record 
Model 8—small enough to carry from one loca- 
tion to another, yet engineered to give highest 
quality, big-machine performance. Never be- 
fore has there been a microfilm machine which 
has packed so much into such a compact unit — 
for so low a cost. Write for free folder F382. 


Room 1611, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
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The FRYGUIDE on 
Sunbeam’s new appliance has 
to stay clear, legible and in 
place under extremes of heat, 
moisture, and abrasion of 
daily cooking and washing. 
Metal-Cal meets 
requirements for Sunbeam, 
as it does for hundreds of 
America’s finest products. 


Metal-Cal is .003-inch 
aluminum foil, applied with 
a pressure-sensitive adhesive 
that bonds to any smooth 
cohesive surface. The design 
is created in brilliant dyes, 
absorbed and sealed into an 
anodized surface. Metal-Cal 
gives you bright, lasting metal 
for your nameplates, labels, 
or other marking needs. No 
costly drilling, screws, rivets 
when you use Metal-Cals. 
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. .. For weapons in year just 
ahead: 14.5 billion dollars 


Best gauge of work actually done is 
the amount of money paid out by the 
armed forces. This came to 12 billions 
for weapons and other “major” equip- 
ment in the same nine months when new 
orders totaled less than 1.6. billions. 
Thus the order backlog was reduced by 
more than 10 billions. 

Work on construction jobs also went 
faster than the letting of new contracts, 
Defense Department figures show. 

A shift is now foreshadowed in the 
Pentagon’s plans. 

These call for 14.5 billions’ worth of 
work to be done on weapons and similar 
equipment in the fiscal year starting 
July 1. That means holding production 





—Republic Aviation Corp. 


PLANES IN PRODUCTION 
. . schedules far into future 


about where it is now. Officials say new 
orders will move up to about this level, 
or about 1.2 billions a month, compared 
with 174 millions recently. 

Construction work, not included in 
those figures, is also expected to feel the 
impact of more new orders. The armed 
forces now have about 2.4 billions for 
construction work. More appropriations 
are pending in Congress, and a bill is 
going through to authorize 877 millions 
in new projects to be built over the next 
few years. 

Officials say the way is open for plac- 
ing contracts for a number of guided- 
missile, radar and Air Force installations. 

Timing of these new orders is hard 
to predict precisely. Pentagon men have 
been wrong repeatedly in trying to guess 
when the pickup would begin. They 

(Continued on page 77) 








... Western sales set new 
records with a plant in 


Santa Clara County ! 


Here, you have a running start on 
Western sales. Distribution prob- 
lems are at a minimum and rapid 
delivery is part of your service. All 
this is possible because Santa Clara 
County is strategically located at 
the population and distribution 
center of the West—at the south- 
ern tip of San Francisco Bay. 


Industrial sites are large enough 
to permit expansion without con- 
gestion. The year-round climate is 
mild enough to produce a marked 
increase in worker efficiency. 


Don’t let rising freight costs 
shut you out of the West. Estab- 
lish a plant at the center of this 
rich market. The money saved can 
quickly pay for plant construction. 
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Ports: 


| ow Mow ‘ 
PAV OR HAS 

| in Scots Cara Coty 

g . 2feireret 


WRITE TODAY 


for ‘How New Plants 
Pay For Themselves.” 
Get the answers to 
vital questions about 
this industrial area. 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Dept. D, San Jose 14, California 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY 


California 


Decentralized...YES! Isolated...NO! 
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.. . About 12 billion dollars 
now waiting to be spent 


looked for it in March, and it didn’t 
come. April, judging by partial data, 
was another low month. The adjustment 
in plans, bookkeeping and backlogs has 
taken longer than expected. 

But officials are confident that some- 
time in the May-August period a bulge 
in orders will be seen. Worry over South- 
east Asia is expected to make the con- 
tract officers more anxious to sign up 
with producers. And the companies will 
be getting anxious to sign, as they see 
the end of their present contracts com- 
ing closer. 

For a time, a rate of 2 billions a month 
in orders for weapons is considered quite 
possible. This would be only temporary, 





waeneral Motors 
TANKS ON THE LINE 
. . and contracts for more 


however, as the log jam breaks. Two bil- 
lions a month is more than enough to 
keep the program rolling. So the rate, 
over a full year, is likely to come closer 
to the 1.2-billion mark. 

Money to do this is on hand, without 
waiting for Congress to act on this year’s 
money bills. As a result of holding back, 
the military men will carry into the com- 
ing fiscal year about 12 billion dollars 
in unused funds. If they get anything 
like the amount of new money they want 
this session of Congress, they'll have well 
over 40 billions to use for buying goods 
and services of all types. 

Thus, there’s no prospect at all of a 
shortage of funds. In fact, the armed 
forces have plenty to start a new build- 
up of production and forces, if the U.S. 
should become more entangled in South- 
east Asia. 
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METAL FURNITURE 
SINCE ‘97 


since 1897 
people have been 


57 years ago, Royal decided to do something about 
making seating a work of art as well as comfort, 

and ever since have been specialists in professional, 
institutional and commercial furniture and 
equipment. You probably are acquainted with Royal 
craftsmanship for sometime, somewhere, you've 

been seated by Royal. 


If you are the man responsible for selecting 
furniture for your business operation, look to Royal 
for the ultimate in economy, beauty and comfort... 
your only single source for over 150 metal 

furniture items. Write for literature. 





food Fair Markets, General Office, Detroit 


industrial cafeterias « reception rooms « executive offices 
general offices + employee lounges 

stores, shops and showrooms « hotels and restaurants 
schools and dormitories « hospitals and professional 


Royal Metal Manufacturing Co. 


175 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois, Dept. 126 


Factories: Los Angeles * Michigan City, Ind. * Warren, Pa. » Walden, N. Y. + Galt, Ontario 
Showrooms: Chicago * Los Angeles + San Francisco + New York City 
Authorized Dealers Everywhere 
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Daniel Peterkin, Jr. (left), president, and Joseph E. Rich, man- 
ager of the chemical division, discuss future plans. The Morton 
Salt Company procures salt from every known major salt-producing 
field in the United States. Like Wyanpotte chemicals, common salt 


Table salt is obtained from wells at 

Morton’s Port Huron, Mich., operation. 
Fresh water is pumped into salt bed 2000 
feet below ground, and brought up as brine, 
which is then purified with caustic. Wyan- 
potTe Caustic Soda also is used in rayon, 
soap, rubber, and paint industries. 


has many uses. It is essential in the production of glass, paint, plas- 
tics, starch, enamelware, cleansing agents, disinfectants, synthetic 
rubber and a hundred other products. Again like Wyanpotte chem- 
icals, Morton’s Salt meets the highest standards of uniformity. 


Rock salt is mined from caverns at Solar salt is produced at Great Salt 

Grand Saline, Texas. They are clean, Lake in Utah. Brine is evaporated in 
dry, and safe. Salt is crystal clean, 99% fields. Salt is then harvested and processed 
sodium chloride. Pure. too, are the Wyan- with Wyanpotte chemicals. WyANpoTTe 
DOTTE chemicals used by Morton; constant makes a diversified line: wetting agents, 


quality control insures satisfactory perform- 
ance, however rigid your requirements. 


cleaning compounds, soda ash and other 
organic and inorganic chemicals. 





Wyandotte Chemicals 
proves worth its salt 


(Morton’s, of course!) 


WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS 


“Anything worth its salt is worth Morton’s” has become as much a part of 
the story of the Morton Salt Company, Chicago, IIl., as “When It Rains, 
It Pours.” 


Less well known, but just as important, are the processes and developments 
that helped this organization grow from a tiny salt brokerage house, in 1848, 
to its position today as one of the world’s largest producers of agricultural, 
industrial and household salt. 





Wyandotte is proud of the part it played — and continues to play — in this growth. Wyan- 
dotte Caustic Soda and Soda Ash are used in settling tanks to remove impurities from salt 
and insure flowability. Wyandotte Calcium Chloride is added to agricultural salt to keep it 
soft and moist . .. is also used in salt for canning, to firm up vegetables. 


These few examples are typical of the way Wyandotte products help Morton to make better 
salt. Says Morton’s President Daniel Peterkin, Jr., “Wyandotte has been one of our impor- 
tant suppliers for many years. They meet our requirements for uniformity and prompt 
delivery.” 

Wyandotte has taken pride in its products and services to industry for more than 64 years. 
If you have a chemical problem or require technical assistance, Wyandotte will be pleased 
to work with yous Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in 
principal cities. 





yandotte CHEMICALS 


Organics, Inorganics — World’s largest manufacturer of 
° specialized cleaning products for business and industry 








Granulated salt is made in these huge 
vacuum pans after impurities are settled 
out with Wyanporte Soda Ash and Caustic 
Soda. The treated brine is boiled in a 
. e “ ” 
partial vacuum until the salt “slurry 
drops into the cone-shaped pan bottom. 
Moisture is removed and salt is graded. 


The packaging process for Morton’s 

table salt is entirely automatic. Familiar 
blue packages are machine labeled, then 
fed to fillers. Spout is opened by machine; 
can is filled; spout is closed and sealed. The 
result is one more fine product made better 
through WyanporTe chemicals. 


Wyandotte’s new Research Center is 

equipped to give you practical, helpful 
information on the use and application of 
many organic and inorganic chemicals. If 
you have a chemical or processing prob- 
lem consistent with our raw-material and 
manufacturing background, write us now! 








Labor Week 








RACKET HUNTERS HEAR OF PAY-OFFS 


Employers Charge Threats Used to Extract Cash 


Congress, looking into com- 
plaints of labor racketeering, 
hears allegations of shakedowns 
by union leaders. 

There are stories of pay-offs 
to get protection from strikes, fees 
to avoid trouble. Cash and Cadil- 
lacs are involved. 

Case histories that follow are 
from official testimony given to 
a House investigating committee. 


Reported from 
PITTSBURGH and MINNEAPOLIS 

An investigation of labor racketeer- 
ing, now under way in Congress, is 
turning up numerous complaints from 
businessmen. There is testimony of 
big loans made to union leaders by 
employers, of pay-offs to insure against 
labor trouble, of fees paid to a union 
to avoid picketing. There are other 
charges. 

The investigating Government Opera- 
tions Subcommittee of the House, head- 
ed by Representative George H. Bender 
(Rep.), of Ohio, is seeking to find out if 
new legislation is needed to control rack- 
eteering practices in the union field. Mr. 
Bender says the Subcommittee also 
wants to learn if federal agencies are 
enforcing the laws in this field. 

Hearings already have been held in 
Pittsburgh and Minneapolis, and the Sub- 
committee plans to carry its investigation 
to New York, Chicago, Cleveland and 
other cities. 

Here are some cases developed in 
Pittsburgh and Minneapolis. 


““No fee; no bricklayers.” An offi- 
cer of a building-supply firm in Pitts- 
burgh told the Subcommittee that he 
paid more than $13,000 to a union presi- 
dent as a “broker’s commission,” although 
the union head performed no function 
except to make union bricklayers avail- 
able to contractors on building projects. 

This testimony came from Thomas M. 
Brown, board chairman of Tom Brown, 
Inc. He said he had been awarded a 
contract for concrete blocks on a big 
project but that George Walters, then 
president of the AFL Bricklayers’ Local 
No. 2, demanded that the order for 
blocks go to him. Mr. Brown said Mr. 
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Walters had a connection with a con- 
crete-block manufacturer. 

Mr. Brown said he was advised that 
Mr. Walters could delay the building 
project by failing to send out bricklayers. 
To protect the contractor, he said, he 
agreed to pay Mr. Walters a commission 
of 10 per cent on the blocks delivered 
to the job. The blocks, however, came 
from Mr. Brown’s firm. He said he lost 
money on the deal. 

The Subcommittee was told by its 
counsel that Mr. Walters is in a federal 


“So I paid him $250.” Mr. Walters 
also figured in testimony of Charles Stock- 
hausen, of Pittsbursh, a building-cleaning 
contractor. Mr. Stockhausen testified that 
on one occasion Mr. Walters threatened 
to pull workmen off a job unless he was 
paid $250. The contractor said: “So I paid 
him $250 for the privilege of having the 
men continue to work on the job.” 

Another witness, Herman Kamin, 
Pittsburgh builder, testified that on one 
occasion he offered Mr. Walters “a 
present of $2,000” if he would force a 





CONGRESSMEN READ CHARGES OF LABOR RACKETEERING 
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From left: Representatives McDonough, Hillelson and Bender 


penitentiary for violating the income tax 
law. 

Another witness told the Subcommittee 
that his firm, from 1949 to 1951, paid 
commissions of about $14,000 to Mr. 
Walters for concrete-block business he 
lined up for it. Ben A. Blumberger, presi- 
dent of the Universal Building Supply 
Company, of Pittsburgh, testified that 
Mr. Walters wanted the payments to be 
in cash, but that the company insisted 
on using checks. However, he said, Mr. 
Walters asked that the checks not be 
made out in his name. 


° 


bricklaying contractor to complete a job 
for Mr. Kamin. As Mr. Kamin explained 
it to the Subcommittee, he went to the 
union leader “because . . . Walters, 
you see, was furnishing the bricklayers; 
and Walters, you see, could put him 
[the contractor] out of business.” The 
contractor got back on the job. 


Co-operation, for a fee. A paint- 
ing contractor testified that two regional 
officials of the AFL Painters’ Union de- 
manded he pay them to insure “co-opera- 
tion” on building projects in Ohio. In 
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return, he said, he was to be relieved of 
slowdown strikes. 

The contractor, Charles H. Heist, Jr., 
of Buffalo, N.Y., named one of the 
union men as William F. Schultz, an 
organizer in charge of Ohio operations, 
with headquarters in Cleveland. The 
Subcommittee told Mr. Heist not to 
name the other union official because he 
is dead. He was referred to as “Mr. X” 
during the testimony. 

Mr. Heist testified that he objected to 
the first demand from the union men, 
which, he said, was a request from Mr. 
Schultz for a pay-off equal to 5 per cent 
of the firm’s Ohio business. Later, Mr. 
Heist added, “Mr. X” proposed a $10,- 
000 payment, and finally suggested a 
down payment of $500 in cash. In the 
end, Mr. Heist said, he paid nothing. 

An assistant of Mr. Heist, Gus Kan- 
elos, testified that “Mr. X” later advised 
him he tried to get a certain building 
contract turned over to another painting 
firm “because I [Mr. X] had a man from 
Ohio who offered me $20,000.” Mr. 
Kanelos said that the union leader stated 
he tried to keep the contract from the 
Heist firm, adding: “But now if you get 
the job you have to play ball with me.” 

Mr. Kanelos explained: “When you 
get in business you got to ask the union 
to send you men, and they know who 
are the good painters and who are the 
loafers. So if they start sending you bad 
men, where are you?” _ 


He said “Mr. X” warned that “we 4 \ e 
are going to lose more than $35,000 by ‘ HOW as He 
[his] sending us bad painters.” Mr. & 


Kanelos reported that “Mr. X” told him: —e 


“We don’t work for peanuts” and then ® bd ® 

“pulled out a roll of hundred-dollar K uf 

bills. He says, “You see, we don’t work | 

for peanuts; you have to give us at 

least $15,000.’ ” 8 


Loans for Cadillacs. A produce : 
dealer testified that he made three loans Once you've phoned your work away you'll never dictate any other way! 
to Minneapolis Teamster officials to help It gives everyone ever-present, ever-ready dictation service. TELEVOICE speeds 
them buy new Cadillacs. Two of the 
loans, for $3,000 each, occurred just 
after the Teamsters had ended a strike 
at the dealer’s shop, he recalled, but he 20, dictators! Rent it — buy it. You save either way! 
denied that the loans,had anything to do 


with the settlement. 

The dealer—Jack Sabes,  secretary- 
treasurer of the American Food and 
Produce Company-—testified that the 


money was repaid within a short time. 





work flow in thousands of offices of every size—it’s the nation’s choice 


by more than 3 to 1! Economy? One girl handles 3, 6, up to 








The three loans came to $8,500 in all. SPEEDS OFFICE WORK FLOW |! 
Mr. Sabes said that the unionists told Designs for big offices as well as 777 
: gn sa. 
him they needed the money to buy new small. Free analysis and report. | EDISON (Ediphone Division) 
Cadillacs without turning in their “old Phone local representative listed | 18 Lakeside Avenue, West Orange. N. J. 
‘ars. whic actimate rere less th: under EDIPHONE or EDISON VOICE- ; wae os 
cars, W hich he estimated were less than cane iaieeiiadase acim 1 Please mail me “S BIG BENEFITS OF EDISON 
a year old in each case. They later sold yuiere sey wi “1 EVOICE” 
ies while in anergy" to your letterhead for 16-page, fact- | TELEVOICE 
1e older cars and repaid him, he said. packed story of TELEVOICE. 
He did not ask for interest. | NAME 
Sidney L. Brennan, international vice Pern ‘ 
president of the AFL Teamsters, testified Q Edinon. 5 coMerany = = a 
that he had repaid his loan from Mr. INCORPORATED 5 sia 
Sabes, but he was unable to produce a ALSO MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS EDISON | re ee 7 : : oe 
(Continued on page 82) NICKEL-IRON-ALKALINESTORAGEBATTERY | Cry STATE . — 
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Cnolhir ROCHESTER PRODUCTS 


ENGINEERING ACHIEVEMENT 






















Only Rochester Products manufactures 
continuous coils of COPPER PLATED 
steel tubing. Without adding copper, 
u you can braze fins and plates to 
the tubing—save in both material and labor costs. 
And the continuous 1500-2000 foot ran- 
dom coils of GM Steel Tubing reduce 
“short end” waste, lessen the need 
for joints, lower production costs. 


Here again you have an example 
of how Rochester Products GM Steel Tubing 
engineering achievements are helping 
refrigeration manufacturers to build 
better products, faster, for less money. 
We can do the same for you! 





e@ LESS SHORT END WASTE 
@ FEWER JOINTS—LESS CHANCE OF LEAKAGE 
e@ LOWERED PRODUCTION COSTS 


e@BRAZING TO OTHER PARTS WITHOUT 
ADDING COPPER—SAVES 
LABOR AND MATERIAL COSTS 


ROCH ESTER PRODUCTS DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, ROCHESTER, N.Y, U.S.A. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF ROCHESTER CARBURETORS AND ROCHESTER CIGAR LIGHTERS 


GM STEEL TUBING 
— 


Labor Week 
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Straight Facts 
about the 


Who ae 


Vitro's business is to make 
tomorrow's technology . 
available today. 








VITRO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


—ceramic colors, chemical products 


VITRO URANIUM COMPANY 


—uranium ore processing 








VITRO RARE METALS COMPANY 


—refining and recovery 





The direct route between 
the Middle West and the 
Atlantic Seaboard is 


via 
WESTERN MARYLAND 
RAILWAY . 


VITRO LABORATORIES 
—chemical and physical research, 
process and system development 


VITRO ENGINEERING DIVISION 


—design, engineering, construction 
management, plant operation 





Vitra 


CORPORATION of AMERICA 
261 Madison Avenue, New York 16, WN. Y. 


Important link in the 





movement of heavy 
traffic East and West 
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Business agent declines 
to testify about loans .. . 


canceled check. His records for the period, 
in 1949, were missing, he said. Eugene J. 
Williams, business agent for a Teamster 
local, declined to testify on the other 
loans, on the ground that doing so might 
tend to incriminate him on a tax case. 

Auto-business side line. Mr. Bren- 
nan declined to answer questions about 
other automobile deals he was accused 
of making during 1947 and 1948, when 
new cars were hard to obtain. An In- 
ternal Revenue memorandum was read, 
accusing him of failing to report profits 
of the deals. He was accused of forcing 
trucking companies to sell him new cars 
which they could get under their fleet- 
purchase contracts. 














-—Scott Long in The Minneapolis Tribune 


“ASSESSING BOMB DAMAGE" 
What was wrong in Minneapolis? 


Loan for a rival business. A tavern 
keeper in Minneapolis testified that he 
had loaned $15,000 to business agent 
Williams, of the Teamsters, in order to 
help Mr. Williams set himself up in 
business as a competing tavern operator. 
The witness, Joseph Swartz, said he was 
an old friend of Mr. Williams. 

The Subcommittee also was told that 
a long list of other loans—totaling more 
than $100,000—had been made to Mr. 
Williams’s tavern by trucking operators, 
other businessmen, the union’s treasury 
and its welfare fund. An attorney for the 
Subcommittee said the list was found in 
records of the tavern, and that all but 
two of the loans remained unpaid. 


Paying for labor peace. Another 
employer testified that he was so fearful 
of a strike he paid $2,100 to the Teamsters 
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... Firm’s head says he put 
$150 monthly on car seat 


in behalf of his employes, most of whom 
did not want to belong to the union. 

Sylvester H. Cargill, head of Associ- 
ated Activities, Inc., a promotional firm 
in Minneapolis, said that he made the 
monthly payments to the union for 14 
months, until a CIO union won bar- 
gaining rights in his shop. His troubles 
began, he said, when Eddie Blixt, a 
Teamster organizer, told him a strike 
would be called unless the shop was 
organized. 

The firm paid the union $500 as ini- 
tiation fees for its workers, Mr. Cargill 
testified. When 90 of the 100 workers ob- 
jected to paying dues, the union told him, 
he said, that the dues would be waived 
but that $150 a month should be paid by 
the firm to Tony J. Schullo, secretary- 
treasurer of the local union. Each month, 
Mr. Cargill said, he met Mr. Schullo in 
the latter’s car, and left $150 on the seat. 


Payment ends picketing. When 
Teamster pickets appeared at his store 
just before Christmas, in 1950, Donald 
Gabbert, of Minneapolis, testified, he 
was ready to do anything to get rid of 
the “unfair” banners. Mr. Gabbert said 
that he went to the union hall and paid 
$306 as initiation fees and a month’s dues 
for 18 employes. 

The store employes never saw the 
membership cards made out in their 
names, Mr. Gabbert said, and they never 
knew that they “belonged” to the union. 

Mr. Schullo told the Subcommittee 
that he put the $306 in the union’s gen- 
eral fund. 


Boss says he paid union dues. The 
general manager of another Minneapolis 
firm told the Subcommittee he gave $30 
a month to a Teamsters local union, for 
14 months, in payment of the union dues 
of the company’s employes. The firm is 
the Miriam Collins Palm Beach Cosmetic 
Company, and the general manager is 
Andrew Mollner. 

The money was paid, Mr. Mollner tes- 
tified, “so that we would have a union 
in our plant and that other unions would 
let us alone.” He added that, so far as he 
knew, the six workers for whom dues 
were paid did not get membership cards, 
that there was no union contract cover- 
ing them, and that no pay raises resulted 
from the arrangement with the union. 

Mr. Schullo of the Teamsters testified 
that “it is possible” for a worker to be a 
member of the union without knowing 
it, if his employer pays the man’s dues. 
Some of his members, Mr. Schullo con- 
ceded, might be members against their 
will. 
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FIRST AGAIN!... 


Emerson, the value-leader 
in Radio and TV, brings the 


GREATEST ADVANCES IN 
ROOM AIR CONDITIONERS! 


The New 1954 


-imerson 


eee ee 


Emerson “Compact” 
Model 

















Emerson “Custom” model with 
Four Season Weather Selector 


@ Cools when it’s hot, heats when it’s cool 
e Automatic push-button controls 





e FIRST air conditioner you can install 
yourself with just a screwdriver! 


© FIRST air conditioner that fits casement 
windows without costly alterations !* 


e Cuts out expensive in- 
stallation costs ! 

e New power! More cool 
air, faster, for pennies 
a day! 

e Slim, stunning cabinet 
blends with every dec- 
orating scheme! 

* Simple adapter kit available 

















CHOICE OF 35, 44, % AND 1 H.P. MODELS 
Emerson also makes central air conditioners 


for your home, office, store or plant 


ONLY EMERSON GIVES YOU ALL 
THESE FEATURES! YOU CAN BUY 
AN EMERSON FOR 95 LITTLE AS 


9. Pas 
mod lel 
shown above 


Prices slightly higher in South and West 


@© Emerson RADIO AND PHONOGRAPH CORP., NEW YORK 11,N.Y. 


OVER 14,000,000 SATISFIED OWNERS. 


. AMERICA’S BEST BUY! 
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Suppose the government dictated 
a cereal manufacturer’s price structure 


The breakfast cereal manufacturers 
of the country have justly earned a 
reputation as astute merchandisers. 

Their managements are sensitive 
to public needs and wants—and are 
free to make decisions that, in their 
judgment, will satisfy those needs 
and wants. 

In setting the price of their prod- 
ucts, for example, they do not have 
an agency of the Federal government 
decide for them whether or not it is 
the price most people will be willing 
to pay. 

That is determined — following 
management’s decision—in a free 
and competitive market. 

The railroads, almost alone among 
those American enterprises which 


operate under competitive condi- 
tions, are unable to function in 
this way. 

Railroad managements, for ex- 
ample, do not have complete author- 
ity to establish their own rates. 
Instead, their charges must first be 
submitted to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission— which may sub- 
stitute its opinion for that of railroad 
management regarding the effect of 
the proposed rates on the volume 
of railroad traffic. 

In other words, railroad rate regu- 
lation restricts the exercise of man- 
agerial judgment—not only in de- 
ciding what is good for the public, 
but also in deciding what is good for 
the railroads themselves. 


The railroads operating in the in- 
dustrialized and highly populated 
East are especially hampered by 
outmoded regulations, Federal and 
state, which take important deci- 
sions out of their hands, or delay 
them, or make them impossible. 
They do not seek removal of regula- 
tion. They do ask, however, that 
railroad regulations be modernized, 
in line with present day competitive 
conditions. 

In our free enterprise economy 
this method of operation will bring 
most benefits to the public, labor, 
shippers, stockholders and all con- 
cerned...Eastern Railroad Presidents 
Conference, 143 Liberty Street, 
New York 6, N. Y. 
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Appl. for lrade-Mark tteg. Pend. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Cost of sending your boy or girl to college will take another jump next 
autumn. That's revealed by college authorities and Government officials who 
keep in close touch with educational expenses. 


COLLEGE EXPENSES. Costs involved in college operations--such things as 
professors’ salaries and housing--traditionally lag behind the general trend. 
So, while prices of most other things have tended to level off recently, college 
costs still are catching up. The experts tell us that, on an average, you can 
expect to spend from $1,000 to $1,400 to put your boy or girl through school next 
year. This is 8 per cent more than the figures for a year ago. 

Tuition, fees and books will average about $100 higher. Board, room and 
personal expenses will be up as much as 3 per cent. Cost varies, of course, with 
the school and the student; also with the section of the country. 





FUTURE COSTS. You might as well get set, too, for even further boosts 
in the cost of education for some years ahead. Fund raising is getting 
tougher, endowments thinner; colleges probably will have to boost fees 
even further to make ends meet. Another straw in the higher-cost wind: 
Students are borrowing from college loan funds at three times the rate 
of a couple of years ago. 





ESTATE TAXES. Terms of a will may Sometimes prevent a surviving wife or 
husband from receiving the marital deduction ordinarily allowed in figuring 
federal taxes on an estate. So decides the U.S. Tax Court. Case involved a 
couple who, in a joint will, declared their property would go to the survivor 
and, after the survivor's death, to certain nieces and nephews. The property 
included a joint bank account, U.S. savings bonds registered in co-ownership 
form, and real estate owned jointly. The court upheld the tax collector's 
contention that, even though the property was jointly owned, the will created an 
interest in the estate for the nieces and nephews. The law provides that no 
marital deduction shall be allowed where the interest will pass to any person 
other than the surviving spouse. 





CALENDAR REMINDER. Jot down a note that June 15 is the deadline date for 
paying quarterly installments on your estimated income tax for 1954. 








ADOPTED CHILDREN. If there are adopted children in your family, you would 


(over) 
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be wise to look into how they are mentioned in insurance policies and wills. 

This is especially true if there are also children actually born to the parents. 
Standard terms in some policies may work to prevent an adopted child from being 
considered a beneficiary. Also, in some States, a child adopted before a will 
was mode may not be able to inherit property without explicit language to that 
ond in the will. And grandparents intending to leave bequests to their children's 
*hildren must make it clear the adopted grandchild is meant to be included. The 
vord "child" or "children" isn't enough; best spell out your exact intent. 


STOCK OPTIONS. A new Tax Court decision emphasizes this point: If 
you receive from the company for which you work an option to purchase its 
stock, but sell your option rights without exercising them, the price you 
receive is taxable as ordinary income, not as capital gain. 





SOCIAL SECURITY. The number of "quarters of coverage" you will need to get 
full Social Security benefits starts going up after June 30. 

That's because, for most people, the law requires one quarter of coverage 
for every two calendar quarters that have passed since Dec. 31, 1950, with a 
minimum of six. Up to now the minimum has applied. After June 30, though, half 
the number of quarters since the end of 1950 becomes seven. On Jan. 1, 1955, 
it becomes eight--and goes up one each six months, to a maximum of 40. 





COFFEE. There's little hope for lower coffee prices this year or next, 
says Arthur G. Kevorkian, Agriculture Department foreign trade expert. He made 
his prediction after a tour of Latin American countries. Production there is 
expected to increase in 1956. A few days earlier the Department's Foreign 
Agricultural Service reported favorably on the long-range coffee outlook, but 
had nothing to say on how soon prices might level off. The short crop in Brazil 
may be offset by production increases elsewhere this year, FAS said. 


AUTOMOBILE CHECK-UP. As an average motorist, you can expect to put 75 
per cent of your 1954 mileage on your car in the next five months, the 
California Automobile Association says. Best, then, it suggests, get your 
car ready now for summer driving. Among its pointers: Check steering 
equipment, brakes, lights, windshield wipers. Look over exhaust system for 
leaks that might let fumes into the car, causing nausea or dulling senses 
on long trips. Keep tires properly inflated--air pressure five pounds 
low can reduce tire endurance a third. 





STOPPING SMOKING. Developing the habit of breathing in and out properly 16 
times a minute can help you stop smoking, a Bridgeport, Conn., specialist writes 
in the "Journal" of the American Medical Association. Heavy smokers take short 
breaths when not smoking, he finds; proper deep, steady breathing eliminates the 
discomfort and breathlessness that often arise when they try to stop smoking. 





WASPS. Bothered by wasps? Tackling their nests after dark with chlordane 
or DDT is the best way of getting rid of them, at the least risk, says a new 
Department of Agriculture leaflet. It's "Wasps--How to Control Them." Single 
copies, free, from the Department of Information, USDA, Washington 25, D.C. 

Ask for leaflet 365. 
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Demand for frozen foods is booming! But before 
you can enjoy strawberries or corn-on-the-cob out 
of season, these perishables must be shipped 

a thousand miles or more—many times coast 

to coast. Naturally, such shipments call for 
dependable, high-speed transportation at controlled 
temperatures, and Fruit Growers Express is 
providing it—with a great new fleet of more than 
two hundred refrigerator freight cars. 


New FREEZER FREIGHT highballing with Hyatts ! 


Designed to carry meats and fresh fruits and 
vegetables as well as frozen foods, these modern 
reefers are equipped with mechanical refrigeration 
and Hyatt Roller Bearings. Mechanical refrigeration 
eliminates icing stops. Hyatts put an end to costly 
*“*hot box’? delays. Shippers get fast, economical, 

‘on time” delivery. And because Hyatt’s free-lateral 
jour 











1al box design greatly reduces jolting and 

jarring en route, spoilage is virtually eliminated. When 
all freight cars are Hyatt-equipped, they'll roll with 
the speed and smoothness of modern streamliners! 
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FRUIT GROWERS EXPRESS. 
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of diesel freight 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION » GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION + HARRISON, N. J. 
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More power to her! A meticulous craftsman, she worked wonders with a hand 
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loom. But mechanization was the real answer to America’s expanding textile 
needs. Along with the power loom and the high-speed shuttle came other 
mechanical advances... to boost output and increase the vast economic im- 


portance of the textile industry. Greater 











production, improved quality, 
jobs for countless new work- 
ers. These are gains that 
grow with every passing 
month, as textile mill 
expenditures and com- 
mitments rise, and 
improved equipment 
and supplies continue 
to appear on the market. 
Sundstrand engineers 
have contributed to the tex- 








Production was increased 39% 
on this Sundstrand Rigidmil in 
form milling loom components. 
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used in the manufacture of textile 
machinery. Sundstrand’s “‘Engineered 
Production” Service*, equipment, and technical know-how help bring the 
cost down, production up. The textile industry is just one of many served by 
Sundstrand’s eight divisions. Perhaps Sundstrand is a name to remember in 
your business, too. 
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8 Sundstrand divisions 
make widely diversified 
products 


MACHINE TOOL DIVISION 
—lathes, Milling Machines, 
Special Machinery, Centering 
Machines, BenchCenters, Balanc- 
ing Tools. 


BROACHING DIVISION— 
Standard and Special Broaching 
Machines, Tools, Work-holding 
Fixtures. 





AVIATION DIVISION— 
Constant Speed Hydraulic 
Drives, “Rota-Roll” Pumps. 


. FUEL UNIT DIVISION — 
Pumps used by the nation's lead- 
ing oil burner manufacturers. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION— 
Hydraulic Transmissions, Pumps, 
Control Valves, Fluid Motors. 


PNEUMATIC DIVISION— 
Air Sanders for Automotive, 
Woodworking, Metalworking 
and Plastics industries. 


FOUNDRY DIVISION—Gray 
tron Castings for Sundstrand 
and other manufacturers. 





MAGNETIC PRODUCTS 
DIVISION—Tool Room and Pro- 
duction Chucks, Magnetic Fix- 
tures, Lifting Magnets, Chip and 
Coolant Separators. 





Sundstrand engineers have worked 
with leaders in American industry, 
in many fields, for close to half a 
century. Benefit by Sundstrand’s 
reliable research, expert engineering, 
precision production. Write for story : 


**Engineered Production’’ 
Service* 


MACHINE TOOL CO. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


American Broach & Machine Company 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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McCarthy-Pentagon Transcript: 


“WHITEWASH” ... “HOSTAGE” 
“PHONY” CHARTS... “TREASON” 


Spotlight of Senate hearings turned bright- 
ly on G. David Schine, central figure in the 
row between Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, and high Army officials. 
What kind of soldier did Private Schine make? 

Did the Army take up the Schine case just to 
discredit Senator McCarthy’s search for Com- 


The hearings on the charges fired by Senator McCarthy 
and high Army officials seem to be nearing a decisive stage. 
The Army brings in new witnesses, officers in uniform, to 
finish telling its side of the story. 

One of these is Maj. Gen. Cornelius E. Ryan, Commanding 
General, Fort Dix, N. J., where the Senator’s former aide, G. 
David Schine, took basic training as a draftee. General Ryan 
is being questioned by Thomas R. Prewitt, assistant counsel 
to the Subcommittee. What follows is from the transcript: 


Mr. Prewitt: How long was Private Schine stationed at 
your base? 

General Ryan: He -arrived at Fort Dix on November 10 
and left on January 16. 

Mr. Prewitt: That would be approximately when? 

General Ryan: He took the regular eight weeks’ course. 

Mr. Prewitt: And ‘did you state he was granted 16 passes 
during that period? 

General Ryan: Yes, sir, 16 passes. 

Mr. Prewitt: And what is the normal number of passes 
awarded an average trainee in that length of time? 

General Ryan: The normal number of passes would prob- 
ably run three or four during that period, for the normal 
trainee. 

Mr. Prewitt: Have you ever had any other trainee at Fort 
Dix, during your service there, receive a comparable number 
of passes as Private Schine? 

General Ryan: No, I have never had another trainee re- 
ceive a comparable number of passes, and I have never had 
another trainee that was working on Senate Committee busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Prewitt: And the sole reason for Private Schine’s re- 
ceiving these 12 additional passes was because Committee 
members had requested those passes? 

General Ryan: In each instance, a member of the Com- 
mittee staff would call my headquarters and indicate that 
Private Schine was needed, and in most cases was needed 
for very urgent business. * ° * 

Mr. Prewitt: General, did you ever make any investigation 
to determine whether or not Private Schine in fact was en- 
gaged on Committee business while he was off the post on 
these 12 passes? 

General Ryan: I accepted the word of the Committee staff 
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munists at its posts? Roy M. Cohn renewed 
this charge and others as he began telling the 
McCarthy side of the bitter fight. 

By then the Senate Investigating Subcom- 
mittee was moving more swiftly. Some charges 


were dropped. You get these developments 
here, from the testimony. 


fully and completely, as far as Private Schine being made 
available for work, and I personally never questioned it and 
I personally didn’t make any attempt to find out. However, 
my Inspector General has been looking into some allegations 
that appeared in a newspaper in New York, alleging pref- 
erential treatment to Private Schine, and he hasn’t found 
out anything. ° °* ° 


PRIVATE SCHINE’S “PUBLICITY” 


Mr. Prewitt: General, what effect, if any—if you know— 
did this unusual treatment in the way of passes and tele- 
phone calls, which were accorded Private Schine, have on 
the other trainees? 

General Ryan: I can say from a division level it had no 
effect. At regimental level it had no effect. At battalion level 
it had no eftect. But company level and platoon level, it did 
have some effect. Private Schine was a man set aside. He 
was a man that entered the Army in a fanfare of publicity, 
with his picture on every page of the local press. When he 
arrived at Fort Dix there was a newspaper reporter to meet 
him, wanting to get an interview with the man. 

About a week after he was there, a United States Senator 
came to see him. And the following day, all the local papers 
had his picture in the paper, with big headlines, “Private 
Schine Visited by United States Senator.” 

He had week-end passes. He was allowed to go home 
Thanksgiving. He got off Christmas and New Year's. He had 
members of this Committee staff come there to meet him and 
talk with him in the evening. 

The collective situation was such at a company and platoon 
level there was bound to be some repercussions and thought, 
or bewilderment, wonderment and question in the minds of 
the other trainees. There unquestionably was a situation there 
that wasn’t normal, and Private Schine was looked upon as a 
man apart. And I might say that Private Schine himself con- 
tributed by indicating to his company commander that he 
was at Fort Dix to study the reorganization of the United 
States Army along modern lines. 

Mr. Prewitt: General, there has been a good deal of testi- 
mony about a KP incident that occurred in January. Tell us 
what you know about that as briefly as possible. 

General Ryan: Well, the newspapers have been filled with 
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KP incidents. Private Schine arrived at Fort Dix at 4 o'clock 
on the afternoon of the 10th, and Private Schine was on 
kitchen police at 4:30 on the moming of the 11th. The story 
that there was a red carpet rolled out for Private Schine or 
he was coddled or shown favors or given preferential treat- 
ment, with the exception of work with this Committee, at 
Fort Dix is false. Private Schine arrived at his organization 
for duty on the 22nd. He started his formal training on the 
22nd. On the night of the 22nd, Private Schine was in the 
kitchen on kitchen police—supplementary kitchen police. 
With certain work done that day, they needed extra men and 
Private Schine was one of the men that went in there, and 
he performed the dirtiest job in the kitchen, cleaning out 
the stove. 

On the 8th of December he had his regular turn on kitchen 
police and he was in the kitchen at 4:30 in the morning, and 
he stayed there until 9:30, when I sent for him to come to 
my office to tell him that he could not have any more week- 
night passes. Pe te 

Mr. Prewitt: General, to refresh your memory, I will ask 
you if it isn’t a fact that Private Schine was scheduled for 
kitchen police duty on January 10. 

General Ryan: At the investigation that was held on the 
morning of the fourth, the regimental commanderx decided 
that there had been a misunderstanding, but it was all on 
Private Schine’s part, and that Private Schine would do 
kitchen police on the 10th. That was the following Sunday. 

Mr. Prewitt: Did he actually serve? 

General Ryan: He did not serve that kitchen police, due 
to administrative difficulties on a company level. 

Mr. Prewitt: On the next day, General, January 11, I will 
ask you if your aide, Lieutenant Blount, received a call from 
Mr. Cohn. 

General Ryan: Lieutenant Blount received a call from Mr. 
Cohn [Roy M. Cohn, chief counsel of the Subcommittee] on 
the afternoon of the 9th—that was Saturday—and he told me 
about it on the 11th. 

That afternoon, Mr. Cohn was very much upset. He was 
very excited and he was disturbed and disappointed. He 
said--my aide reported to me that he said—there were some 
people at Fort Dix who were very co-operative, but Colonel 
Ringler and Lieutenant Miller had been doing everything 
they could to make it difficult for Private Schine, and that 
he was not going to forget their names. * * *° 


ABSENCES, MESSAGES CHARTED 


Mr. Prewitt: General Ryan, did you cause to be made the 
chart reflecting a record of absences and telephone messages 
at Fort Dix concerning Pvt. G. David Schine? 

General Ryan: This is the first time that I have seen that 
chart, but I understand it was made by the counse! for the 
Army. 

Mr. Prewitt: Can you identify that chart as being an ac- 
curate reflection of passes granted Private Schine while he 
was at Fort Dix? 

General Ryan: I haven't had an opportunity to study this 
in detail, but this replica which I have in my hand looks to 
me to be a reproduction of the larger chart, and from a quick 
observation it looks as though it is a true recording of the 
period during which Private Schine was absent from Fort Dix. 

Mr. Prewitt: That chart reflects not only passes or ab- 
sences, but also telephone messages to yourself? 

General Ryan: It reflects some of the telephone messages 
that were made. 

Mr. Prewitt: Will you file that as an exhibit to your testi- 
mony? Do you also have, General, a chart reflecting typical 
authorized absences of an average trainee undergoing training 
at Fort Dix? 
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General Ryan: I have a chart which has just been handed 
to me, that I have never seen before that indicates the typical 
authorized absences of an average trainee. I know what the 
typical absences are. 

Mr. Prewitt: Will you look at the chart and tell us if it 
accurately reflects the typical authorized absences of an aver- 
age trainee? 

General Ryan: Yes, I should say it did. * * * 

Mr. Prewitt: General, what effect, if any, did these ab- 
sences of Private Schine have on his training? 

General Ryan: Private Schine’s absences did not interfere 
with his training. He applied himself very well during the 
training period, and his company commander rated him 
“superior” when he left the post in training. That placed 
him in the high 20 per cent of his company. 

Mr. Prewitt: Would your answer be the same with re- 
spect to the telephone calls which Private Schine received 
while he was at Fort Dix? 

General Ryan: Any telephone calls which Private Schine 
received at Fort Dix, which caused him to miss training— 
the training was taken care of by being made up at other 
times under the supervision of his company commander. The 
company commander when he finished felt he had completed 
the prescribed course satisfactorily and that the telephone 
calls and absences did not interfere with his training. ° ° ° 

Mr. Prewitt: General, Jet me ask you this: In the light of 
the orders which you received from Secretary Stevens [Army 
Secretary Robert T. Stevens] and Mr. Adams [Army Coun- 
selor John G. Adams], bearing in mind your knowledge of 
the work of the McCarthy Committee, did you consider these 
numerous requests for passes on behalf of Private Schine to 
be improper attempts to gain preferential treatment? 

General Ryan: Absolutely not. I felt definitely that Mr. 
Stevens wanted to co-operate with this Committee, that there 
was certain unfinished business that this young man could 
assist in cleaning up, and I was wholeheartedly in accord with 
everything that the Secretary did. 

2 © = 

Senator Mundt: [Karl E. Mundt (Rep.), of South Dakota, 
temporary chairman of the Subcommittee]: . . . You stated, 
General Ryan, that at the end of his eight weeks’ training, 
Private Schine secured a rating by his company commander of 
“superior.” 

General Ryan: Yes, sir. 

Senator Mundt: Could you give us the scale of ratings 
which prevailed at Fort Dix so we can determine if that is 
the top level or the second top level or middle-class level, 
or what it is? 

General Ryan: That was the top level. It placed him in 
the upper 20 per cent of his group. The next would be “ex- 
cellent,” then “satisfactory,” then “unsatisfactory.” 

Senator Mundt: “Superior” is the top level that a young 
man can attain at the end of eight weeks? 

General Ryan: Yes, sir. I might add that he had one more 
rating. He had a character rating of “fair,” which is very low, 
the top rating being “excellent,” “very good,” “good,” “fair,” 
“poor,” and “unknown.” The company commander did give 
him a “fair” rating in character. Those are the two ratings 
that he received. 


= ° = 


“BLACK MARKS” ON THE CHART 


Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman, I would like now to 
demonstrate how phony, how dishonest this chart is. When I 
get through, I would like to find out who prepared it and 
have them put under oath. You will notice on Tuesday, the 
3rd of November, Mr. Schine gets a black block for being 
inducted. It is white for other inductees. General, there is 
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SENATOR McCARTHY OBJECTED TO ONE OF THE TWO CHARTS THE ARMY USED 


“| would like now to demonstrate how phony, how dishonest 
this chart is . . . Mr. Schine gets a black block for being 


certainly no reason why a man should get a black mark for 
being inducted, is that right? Is that correct, General? 

General Ryan: That is correct, yes, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: Now we go on further and we find that 
on the 23rd, Mr. Schine’s basic training started. Let’s put an 
“X” there. There is no reason why he should be criticized 
because his basic training started, right? And why someone 
else’s chart should remain clear, is that correct, General? 

General Ryan: Correct. 

Senator McCarthy: Keep in mind you are not the man who 
drafted this. As to phone calls, there are notes all through 
this chart about phone calls. Doesn’t the average trainee also 
get phone calls or make phone calls? 

General Ryan: Some trainees get phone calls, yes, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: So there should be some “X’s” in here 
for the average trainee, and there is nothing dishonest or 
wrong about trainee getting a phone call, is there? 

General Ryan: No, sir, there isn’t. 

Senator McCarthy: There is nothing improper about a man 
in the Army calling his girl friend, is there? 

General Ryan: No, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: Let’s put a few “X’s” in here to show 
that maybe a few other privates also have girl friends and 
make calls. 

Now let’s get down to the 20th, if we may. On the 20th, 
we find that Mr. Schine gets a black mark because he was 
on pass until 11:05 p.m. We find, however, that the average 
trainee does not get a black mark even though he is on pass 
until midnight. General, I assume that you will agree with me 
that when you give a private a black mark for getting back 
at 11:05, then the average trainee who stays up until mid- 
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inducted . . . There is certainly no reason why a man should 
get a black mark for being inducted . . ."’ 


night should get a like black mark, right? There is no question 
about that, is there? 

General Ryan: No, sir, I don’t think so. 

Senator McCarthy: I may say, General, I want to empha- 
size again that I know you had nothing to do with the prepara- 
tion of this chart. The only reason I am questioning you on it 
is because you were asked to testify on this in the direct 
examination. 

General Ryan: Senator, I won’t say I had nothing to do 
with the preparation of the chart. All of the information that 
was put on that chart came from Fort Dix. 

Senator McCarthy: But you didn’t give a black mark to 
Schine— 

General Ryan: No, sir, I didn’t. 

Senator McCarthy: —for staying out until 11:05, and a 
white mark to another private for staying out until midnight, 
did you? 

General Ryan: No, sir. 

° ced 2 

Senator McClellan [John L. McClellan (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
member of the Subcommittee]: Will you tell us wherein 
these charts are dishonest? 

General Ryan: I don’t see anything dishonest at all about 
them, Senator. I think they are all right. 

Senator McClellan: There has been some testimony here, 
or statements, that they are phony and dishonest and do not 
reflect the truth. What do you say about it? You have the 
basic information. Do they reflect the truth or are they in- 
accurate and misleading? 

General Ryan: No, I say that they reflect the truth, and 
they are not inaccurate and misleading, and the only differ- 
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ence is that they blacked in the part pertaining to Private 
Schine and they haven’t blacked in the part pertaining to the 
normal private. 


Capt. Joseph J. M. Miller, who was commander of Private 
Schine’s company at Fort Dix, appeared as a witness. The 
following is from the transcript: 


Mr. Maner [Charles Maner, assistant counsel to the Sub- 
committee]: Now, other than the granting of those passes 
which were granted on orders from higher authority, did 
Private Schine receive any preferential treatment while he 
was in your command? 

Captain Miller: No, sir. To my knowledge, Private Schine 
received no preferential treatment other than that necessary 
to make him available for this Committee business. ° ° ° 


TRUCK RIDE FOR SCHINE 


Mr. Maner: The allegation in particular that Private Schine 
rode to the rifle range when other trainees were walking— 
do you know anything about that? 

Captain Miller: Yes, sir. On the morning of 14 December, 
I had sent the rest of the trainees out to the range on the 
available transportation, 2%-ton trucks. After signing the 
morning reports, about 6:30 in the morning, I proceeded 
to go to the range myself. When I passed the mess hall, 
there was one of my trucks parked with the motor running. 
This was unusual, because I had directed that the transpor- 
tation was to return directly to the motor pool upon com- 
pleting the transfer of the trainees from the company area 
to the range. 

I went around to the driver’s side of the truck to admonish 
the driver for not returning directly to the motor pool. I did 
so, and then noticed that there was another soldier sitting in 
the truck on the other side. I looked through the truck and 
saw that it was Private Schine. I thereupon asked Private 
Schine what he was doing riding back and forth from the 
range in the truck while the rest of his trainees, fellow trainees, 
were at the range being formed to firing orders, preparing 
to fire. 

I was especially annoyed that morning because it was 
raining heavily. °* * ° 

I believe I asked Private Schine what he was doing in the 
cab of the truck, and Private Schine said he was studying 
logistics. I asked Private Schine how he presumed to study 
logistics while the rest of the trainees were out on the range 
being formed into firing order, preparing to fire. I instructed 
the driver to take Private Schine immediately to the range 
and then return to the motor pool. 

Mr. Maner: Was that done, sir? 

Captain Miller: Yes, sir, that was done. 

Mr. Maner: Did you ever have any contact whatever, per- 
sonally, by telephone or otherwise, either with Senator Mc- 
Carthy or any member of his staff? 

Captain Miller: No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Maner: Did you ever see them other than here in 
this room? 

Captain Miller: No, sir. 

Mr. Maner: That includes Senator McCarthy and Mr. 
Cohn and Mr. Carr [Francis P. Carr, executive director of 
the Subcommittee] and the other members of the staff? 

Captain Miller: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maner: Did any one of those gentlemen ever ask you, 
directly or indirectly, for any type of preferential treatment 
for Private Schine? 

Captain Miller: No, sir. ° * * 

Mr. Maner: On this occasion you were describing when 
you found him in the cab of the truck, did he make any state- 
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ment to you as to what his purposes were at Fort Dix other 
than to state that he was studying logistics? 

Captain Miller: No, sir. That occurred later in the morn- 
ing. 

Mr. Maner: On the same day? 

Captain Miller: Yes, sir. 


“REMAKING” THE ARMY? 


Mr. Maner: Describe that incident, Captain Miller. 

Captain Miller: When I arrived at the range after having 
sent Private Schine out on the truck, I found that Private 
Schine was discussing something with the field first sergeant. 
I came up to them and determined that Private Schine was 
trying to get placed in an earlier firing order so that he might 
be finished early . . . 

I told Private Schine that he should not have approached 
the field first sergeant for any favors because both he and 
the sergeant knew that nothing was to be done without my 
authority. I was admonishing him for this, and he asked me 
if it might not be possible to lower my voice. I must admit 
that I was angry at the time. I continued to admonish Private 
Schine, and he put his hand on my shoulder in an attempt 
to draw me aside. I pushed his hand away. However, since 
the rest of the troop were preparing to march up to the 
firing line, I stepped aside with Private Schine. He thereupon 
told me that our relations had been good up to this time 
and that he enjoyed being with the company, and that he did 
not like to have instances of the kind occur that happened 
earlier in the morning and had just happened, that they were 
embarrassing to him. 

He told me that he would like us to have good relations 
in the future. He thereupon told me that it was his pur- 
pose to remake the American military establishment along 
modern lines. He elaborated somewhat on this item, but 
I largely ignored the conversation. It seemed a little ridicu- 
lous to me. 

I told Private Schine to close the discussion, that he could 
only keep our relations good in the future by following my 
orders and policies in the company. 

Mr. Maner: Did he state from whom he had authority to 
modernize the Army? 

Captain Miller: No, sir; I didn’t inquire along this line. 

. o ° 

Senator McCarthy: I may say, Mr. Chairman, I think the 
chair has the duty to determine whether or not this is relevant 
to the issues. The claim here is that our Committee exercised 
undue influence on the military. This witness has testified he 
had no contact directly or indirectly with any part of our 
Committee. He is now recounting events in the private life 
of David Schine. I am not going to sit here and listen to it. 
May I say, Mr. Chairman, we have much more important 
work to do. We should be investigating Communists. There 
is a great backlog of work. We have about 130 in the defense 
plants as of this moment. I will go back to my office, and 
will the chair or someone call me when we get through with 
this drivel? 


oO ? ° 

Senator Jackson [Henry M. Jackson (Dem.), of Washington, 
member of the Subcommittee]: .. . As far as carrying out the 
training part of the specific training assignments, he per- 
formed very well? 

Captain Miller: Yes, sir, under the circumstances of his 
being absent in the evening for Committee meetings and 
doing extra work, he performed admirably. 

Senator Jackson: But the main difficulty, then, that you 
found with Private Schine was his attitude toward you and 
the officers and toward his fellow trainees in general? Or 
how would you summarize that? 
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Captain Miller: Yes, sir, that is the way I would summarize 
it. For instance, on the 30th of November, Lieutenant 
Gabryelski, my executive officer, was paying Private Schine 
and broached to Private Schine the morale factor connected 
with Private Schine’s passes, and Private Schine said that 
his work was much more important than the morale of the 
company, and I felt that in passing this remark to Lieutenant 
Gabryelski, the thing got so disturbing in the company that 
I felt it was an unwise statement. 

Again, on the 4th of January, when he was speaking with 
my unit administrator, the unit administrator again mentioned 
the morale factor in the company engendered by Private 
. Schine’s activities, and the unit administrator mentioned the 
number of 250 men in the company, and Private Schine said 
that he wasn’t worried about the morale of 250 men, he was 
worried about the morale of 160 million people. 


That sort of comment I didn’t consider in good taste. 
= * * 


DROPPING TWO “PRINCIPALS” 


Senator Dworshak [Henry C. Dworshak (Rep.), of Idaho, 
member of the Subcommittee]: I now move that the charges 
involving Mr. Struve Hensel [Assistant Secretary of Defense] 
be dismissed for lack of any testimony whatever involving 
him or sustaining said charges, and that he no longer be con- 
sidered a party in interest in this controversy, and be dis- 
missed as a witness; and also that at this time the charges 
preferred against Mr. Frank Carr be dismissed because the 
proof and testimony concerning Mr. Carr are wholly insuffi- 
cient to sustain said charges. I further move that he no longer 
be considered a party in interest in this controversy, and that 
he also be dismissed as a witness. ° * 

Senator McClellan: I have witnessed some peculiar pro- 
ceedings in my lifetime, but never before have I witnessed 
charges brought and then somebody moved to dismiss them 
before the man or the person who made the charges was 
given an opportunity to testify. 

This would be one of the grossest reflections upon those 
who made the charges for this Committee at this stage of the 
proceedings to dismiss the charges, because it would be tan- 
tamount to saying to Senator McCarthy and Mr. Cohn that 
your charges were baseless, they were an imposition upon 
this Committee and upon the country, and they are irre- 
sponsible.” ° * * 

Senator Symington [Stuart Symington (Dem.), of Missouri, 
member of the Subcommittee]: First I would like to ask the 
counsel for Mr. Hensel, or Senator McCarthy, have the 
charges against Mr. Hensel been withdrawn? ° ° ° 

Senator McCarthy: I think perhaps I should answer that. 
May I say that nothing has been withdrawn. However, I have 
taken the position since the presidential directive ordering 
certain people who were at the meetings at which the ma- 
chinery was set in motion for these smear charges which 
resulted in this show—since the President decided that they 
couldn’t talk, I just feel we never will get at the facts in the 
matter and never can get the truth, and Mr. Hensel will be 
too busy to testify under that directive. 

Anything the Committee can do to cut down the length of 
this so we can get back to our work, anything they want to 
do to eliminate two witnesses, eliminate days of testimony, 
will not be objected to by me. 

1 have one objective now, now that we know we can 
never get all the facts, and that is to get the show off the 
road as soon as we can and get back to our work of expos- 
ing Communists who at this moment are in dangerous posi- 
tions. 

Senator Symington: . I have no reason to think that he 
[Mr. Hensel] is guilty in any way of the charges that have 
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been made against him, but I join with my colleagues that 
to dismiss these charges at this time and leave this man as 
the No. 1 legal man in the Defense Department of the United 
States, where everybody is looking for corruption and prob- 
lems, ‘and leaving hanging over him these charges, to me is 
just unbelievable. * * 

Mr. Bryan [Frederick vP. Bryan, counsel to Mr. Hensel]: 
I am sorry to prolong this, Mr. Chairman, but let me say two 
things: Number one, I want it clearly understood and plainly 
understood by the chairman and all the members of this Com- 
mittee on both sides of the aisle that Mr. Hensel, with regard 
to any testimony he might give in his own defense—if that 
ever becomes necessary, and believe you me it never will— 
is not taking advantage of any presidential directive. I have 
not remotely suggested that Mr. Hensel is going to take refuge 
in any presidential directive and indeed you need have no 
doubt that he will never do so, except in so far as he might 
at some time be bound by the orders of his superior. Let that 
be quite plain. 

The second thing is this: I still say to this Committee that 
Mr. Hensel will not want anything done here that does not 
completely vindicate him. I say that he does not want to 
accept from this Committee or any of its members anything 
other than complete vindication. It seems to me the record is 
such that complete vindication is in order and proper and 
should be given right now. And I ask for it. 

Senator Symington: Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Mundt: Senator Symington? 

Senator Symington: A lot of people think that 4-to-3 voting 
will be complete vindication. For a public servant, I do not 
agree .. . I would like to say, with great respect to my col- 
leagues on this Committee, that if there is to be a white- 
washing of these charges and putting them under the rug 
before the charges are even listened to, and before Mr. 
Hensel, who, I believe, is a great American, has the oppor- 
tunity to answer the charges, I shall take the matter to the 
floor of the Senate and I shall also recommend to the Armed 
Services Committee, of which I happen to be a member, 
that the entire matter be investigated in open sessions before 
that Committee. 

a ° ° 

Mr. Welch [Joseph N. Welch, special counsel for the 
Army]: I assume that my small voice may be heard at some 
puint here. Senator Dworshak, I would count it, sir, a great 
courtesy to me if you would split your motion into two parts, 
because you have in the same motion a dismissal as to Mr. 
Hensel and a dismissal as to Mr. Carr. There is no lawyer 
in the courtroom, nor I think any human being in the court- 
room, who does not know that very different considerations 
apply to those two men. Indeed, all the argument now has 
been about whether or not you should dismiss as to Mr. 
Hensel, and nothing has been said about Mr. Carr. 

On that point, Senator Dworshak, I would like to be heard, 
and I would like the two men to be dealt with separately, 
because anyone must concede that quite different considera- 
tions apply to the two. ° ° 

Senator Jackson: Is there anything in the monitored tele- 
phone calls that bears on Mr. Carr? 

Mr. Welch: Oh, yes. 

Senator Jackson: I merely make the point. Is the testi- 
mony all in? 

Mr. Welch: It is not. 

Senator Jackson: I will say this, Mr. Welch: I think the 
evidence to date on Mr. Carr is pretty weak. I am being 
absolutely fair. But I want to be fair to you, sir, in in- 
quiring whether you have your case all in. I merely make 
the inquiry, Mr. Chairman, whether the motion is made 
before all the evidence is heard. I think it is pretty impor- 
tant and I ask of Mr. Welch now, do you consider the moni- 
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MR. COHN TAKES THE STAND—"A neat little trick of blackmail’ ... “Il found [Mr. Stevens] always to be a gentleman”... 


tored phone calls a part of your case with reference now to 
Mr. Carr? 

Mr. Welch: Yes. One monitored phone call, at least .. . 
possibly more, directly involve Mr. Carr. * ° * 

Senator McCarthy: . . . May I say to the chair and to the 
Senators, as a judge I have seen many dishonest attempts by 
clever little lawyers to smear and distort the facts. But in all 
my record as a judge, as head of this Committee, I have never 
in my life seen a man do what Mr. Welch is doing now, 
namely, after he admits he has no evidence, he still tries to 
tell 10 million people in the television audience that Mr. 
Frank Carr here, with the tremendous record he has—the most 
outstanding young man I have ever seen, with the most out- 
standing record—he still says, “Well, let’s keep him in here. 
Maybe somehow, someplace, sometime, we can get the repu- 
tation and the job of this man.” 

I may say that Mr. Welch, Mr. Chairman, has I think per- 
haps given a new name to hearings. They should be labeled 
from now on, if he is directing the case—and I emphasize 
not the Army—directing the case of these few little civilians 
in the Pentagon, they should be labeled smearings instead 
of hearings. gig 5 

Senator Mundt: Does any other Senator desire to speak? 

Senator McClellan: . . . Gentlemen, you are not deceiving 
the American people, this great jury that you have heard of, 
watching these proceedings. Here are the serious, damnable 
charges being made against Mr. Hensel, and you have the 
accusers right here in the room, apparently tacitly consenting 
to the dismissal of those charges when, if they ought to 
be dismissed, they ought to be dismissed by those who 
made the charges stepping up here and publicly withdraw- 
ing them. ° ° * 

Senator Symington: Mr. Chairman, this is a very serious 
matter. It looks to me as if a deliberate effort is being made 
by the majority in the Committee to prevent Frank Carr from 
taking the stand in order to be examined by the Army. That 
is the reason for these hearings. You didn’t have any sworn 
testimony when you started these hearings, and you put the 
others on the stand. Now, I would like to ask a question be- 
fore this vote so we will understand whether this is a slick 
whitewash, in my opinion, or not. Do you intend to call Mr. 
Carr before this Committee if it is the request of Army coun- 
sel that he be called in order to give the truth to the people? 

Senator Mundt: The chair has said he stands ready to re- 
verse any position he takes providing the Army under oath 
brings some charges against him. 

Senator Symington: If you say reversed, does that mean at 
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the present time you would vote against calling Mr. Carr as 
a witness in this case? 
Senator Mundt: On the basis of the failure to produce any 
evidence against him under oath now, the answer is yes. * * * 
[Senator Dworshak’s motion was adopted, 4 to 3.] 


Mr. Cohn took the stand. The following is from the tran- 
script: 


Mr. Jenkins [Ray H. Jenkins, Subcommittee counsel]: The 
No. 1 charge or No. 1 allegation or statement—we are not 
going to differentiate between thuse words—in your docu- 
ment, prepared by request as counsel for this Committee, is 
that Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams sought to discredit the work 
or the importance of the work of the McCarthy Committee. 
Is that right or not, substantially? 

Mr. Cohn: Substantially, yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: No. 2: It is alleged or stated in the document 
prepared by you and Senator McCarthy that Mr. Stevens 
and Mr. Adams sought to prevent or bring about a discon- 
tinuance of your investigation of spies, subversives and poor 
security risks in the Army. Is that correct? 

Mr. Cohn: They did. 

Mr. Jenkins: And particularly at Fort Monmouth. Is that 
right? 

Mr. Cohn: They did. That is true. 

Mr. Jenkins: And, thirdly and lastly, that there was an 
attempt on the part of Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams—perhaps 
you state in your document a successful attempt—to prevent 
Senator McCarthy and his staff from investigating members 
of the loyalty board; is that right? 

Mr. Cohn: That is true. 

Mr. Jenkins: Do those three statements or charges—and 
I will probably refer to them as charges—embrace, in the 
main, the allegations of Senator McCarthy and Mr. Cohn 
against Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Cohn: They are certainly an essential part of the 
picture. 


oO ° ° 


* be Qo 


“CRIME” AND FBI FILES? 


Senator McCarthy [to Senator McClellan]: Unless I mis- 
uncerstood you, Senator, the other day when I took the stand 
the question arose as to whether or not I should give out the 
name of this young man who gave me the résumé of the FBI 
files. Now, I read a story in the paper about two or three days 
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... ‘We didn‘t care whether [Private Schine] did go overseas” . . . ‘I cared to have nothing more to do with Mr. John Adams” 


later, and again I certainly don’t hold you responsible for 
news reports— 

Senator McClellan: Have I ever given out any information 
of this Committee? 

Senator McCarthy: Let me finish. Your statement as it 
was quoted was to the effect that you thought perhaps not 
only the man who gave me this information about Com- 
munists but also Senator McCarthy might be guilty of a 
crime. 

Senator McClellan: I repeat that statement, sir. I do not 
believe you can receive information that is obtained by crimi- 
nal means and hold it in your possession without the prob- 
ability of you, too, being guilty of crime. 

Senator McCarthy: If anyone wants to indict me, they can 
go right ahead. 

Senator McClellan: That is a matter of legal opinion. ° * ° 

Senator McCarthy: . . . I am at this point deeply concerned 
to find my two Democrat colleagues [Senators McClellan 
and Symington] in effect notifyinz the 2 million people who 
work for this Government that they think it is a crime for 
those employes to give the chairman of an investigating com- 
mittee evidence of Communist infiltration, treason. I think 
that will serve to discourage them. As far as I am concerned, 
I would like to notify those 2 million federal employes 
that I feel it is their duty to give us any information 
which they have about graft, corruption, Communism, trea- 
son, and that there is no loyalty to a superior officer which 
can tower above and beyond their loyalty to their country. 
I may say that I hope the day comes when this Adminis- 
tration notifies all federal employes that any information 
which they have about wrongdoing should be given to any 
congressional committee which is empowered to take it, 
period. 

Senator McClellan: Mr. Chairman, I just want to make 
this observation. I want to make this observation. If this 
theory is followed, if their principle is adopted, that every 
federal employe should reveal everything he knows, that is, 
information against Communists, then you can have no 
security system in America. It will destroy it totally and ir- 
revocably if all who have information give it out indiscrimi- 
nately. 

[In a statement issued later at the White House, Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, Jr., said the executive branch 
of the Government had “the sole and fundamental re- 
sponsibility under the Constitution for the enforcement of 
our laws and presidential orders.” The statement added: 
“That responsibility can’t be usurped by an individual who 
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may seek to set himself above the laws of our land or to 
override orders of the President of the United States to 
federal employes of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. |] 
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Mr. Jenkins: What, if anything, did Mr. Adams say [in 
meetings with Mr. Cohn in early October]? 

Mr. Cohn: Mr. Adams—I might say that we became friendly, 
Mr. Carr and I and the other staff members—became friendly 
with Mr. Adams. He would go out to lunch with us and there 
was a very cordial and pleasant relationship. We discussed 
the witnesses and the hearings and the whole situation, and 
we discussed Mr. Adams’s new job. On those occasions Mr. 
Adams made it clear to us that he would be very appreciative 
if we could find some way of avoiding any kind of hearings, 
executive or public or anything else, on the situation of Com- 
munist infiltration at the Army secret radar laboratories at 
Fort Monmouth— 

Mr. Jenkins: What were his objections, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Cohn: Well, sir, it wasn’t so much a question of objec- 
tions. He just wanted to know if we could avoid some way of 
doing it. He felt if we could, such an arrangement would be 
a lot more agreeable to Mr. Stevens and that it would solid- 
ify Mr. Adams, who had just been appointed, in his new 
position. He felt that if some way could be worked out of 
avoiding the Subcommittee’s going into this and letting the 
Army go into it on the basis of Subcommittee information, 
it would be a more pleasant arrangement for Mr. Stevens 
and for Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Jenkins: . . . Do I understand you to say that he said 
that the Secretary would be happier about it and that it 
would solidify him with the Secretary if his desires were 
acceded to? 

Mr. Cohn: He made it clear that the Secretary would be 
happy about it. I don’t think he said solidify him with the 
Secretary, but he said words to the effect that it would be a 
feather in his cap in his new job, if he would accomplish 
this. It would solidify him in his job. 

o 2 = 


SECURITY AT FORT MONMOUTH 


Mr. Jenkins: As a result of the testimony given by General 
Lawton [Maj. Gen Kirke B. Lawton, Commanding General, 
Fort Monmouth] on that occasion [October 14], Mr. Cohn, 
was there any untoward event that occurred? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Jenkins: What was that? * * * 

Mr. Cohn: General Lawton was questioned by Senator 
McCarthy about the fact that the security risks they had 
started suspending very recently—people with Communist 
affiliations, people with connections with Rosenberg, people 
who had taken secret documents out of the radar laboratories 
—Senator McCarthy wanted to know why it had taken so 
long to get them out of the secret radar laboratories, and I 
think he said to General Lawton, “General, I concede it has 
only been in the last few months you have been able to do 
anything about it.” 

General Lawton said, “No, sir; it is not in the last few 
months. I have been trying for years, but it is only in the last 
two or three weeks that I have been able to do something 
about it.” 

And General Lawton went on to make it clear in response 
to questions that it was due to the action of the Subcommittee 
in conducting its investigation that these security risks were 
finally gotten out of the secret radar laboratories, and that 
General Lawton had received co-operation from his superiors 
only when Senator McCarthy and the Subcommittee entered 
the field and began looking into the matter itself. 

Mr. Jenkins: Did General Lawton testify to that? 

Mr. Cohn: He did, sir, in Senator McCarthy’s presence. 

Mr. Jenkins: Do you have a record of that testimeny? 

Mr. Cohn: I do, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: Very well. You may proceed. 

Mr. Cohn: The last thing in the Lawton testimony that 
was very significant was: Senator McCarthy pressed General 
Lawton as to why it was that only in the last two or three 
weeks this effective action had been taken, why it took action 
by the Subcommittee, why it took an investigation by the 
Subcommittee to do something which should have been done 
a long time before. 

General Lawton, I might say, did not seem particularly 
anxious to go into that. He finally let it stand just about this 
way: He said something to the effect, “I know this very well, 
Senator, and I could tell you, but please bear in mind I work 
for Mr. Stevens and I had better not.” * * * 

Mr. Jenkins: Up to that time, had you ever heard anything 
with reference to the proposed relieving of General Lawton 
of his command by the Secretary of the Army? 

Mr. Cohn: Not a word. * ° * 

After this testimony was given—I think the next day—Mr. 
Adams indicated to us that he was not at all happy about 
it and that he was not pleased with General Lawton. 

Mr. Jenkins: That was on October 15? 

Mr. Cohn: I believe that was around the 15th or 16th. 

Mr. Jenkins: Can you recount as nearly as possible pre- 
cisely what Mr. Adams said? 

Mr. Cohn: He said then, as he said many times later—the 
substance of it, Mr. Jenkins, was that he thought that Gen- 
eral Lawton had talked too much; that General Lawton had 
no right to put Mr. Stevens on the spot and let Senator Mc- 
Carthy know that effective action in the investigation had 
come only after Senator McCarthy and this Committee had 
entered the picture. He was very much annoyed at General 
Lawton from that point on. 

oO ° = 

Mr. Jenkins: Now, tell us what was said by Mr. Adams 
with respect to the press release, Mr. Cohn, if you will, 
please. 

Mr. Cohn: As I recall it, Mr. Adams told me for the first 
time on the morning of October 19th that he was preparing 
a press release which he wanted Senator McCarthy to issue 
down at Fort Monmouth the next day. He told me that—I 
don’t recall his words—he said, I think, that he had a rough 
draft or had made some notes, and what he wanted Sena- 
tor McCarthy to say, and he would like to read that to me 
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over the telephone. I listened, and he read something 
ioume. * * 

The tenor of it was that Mr. Adams wanted Senator Mc- 
Carthy to say publicly the next day at Monmouth that this 
Subcommittee was going to bow out of the investigation at 
Fort Monmouth and leave it to Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Jenkins: Had you ever promised to do so up to that 
time? 

Mr. Cohn: No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: Did you ever promise to do so? 

Mr. Cohn: Never. 

Mr. Jenkins: Did Senator McCarthy to your knowledge ever 
promise to bow out of Fort Monmouth and turn it over to 
the Army? 

Mr. Cohn: No. 

Mr. Jenkins: Do you know why Mr. Adams prepared such 
a document, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Cohn: I think the reason, sir, is— 

Mr. Jenkins: What, in your opinion, was the reason? 

Mr. Cohn: He wanted Senator McCarthy to announce pub- 
licly, and I assume be bound by that announcement, that he 
and the Committee were just going to step out and stop the 
Fort Monmouth investigation. * ° 

Mr. Jenkins: Did you telephone Senator McCarthy and 
apprise him of the fact? 

Mr. Cohn: I did. 

Mr. Jenkins: Do you recall the Senator’s reaction? 

Mr. Cohn: I do. 

Mr. Jenkins: Well, without using all of his words, Mr. 
Cohn, by way of proper expurgation, will you tell in sub- 
stance what the Senator said? 

Mr. Cohn: The answer was no. 


INVESTIGATE OTHER SERVICES? 


Mr. Jenkins: Now, Mr. Cohn, do you say that some time 
that evening, that is the evening of October 21, a suggestion 
was made to you by Mr. Adams that the McCarthy Investi- 
gating Committee go after the Navy or the Air Force? 

Mr. Cohn: Mr. Jenkins, it wasn't quite that forceful, if I 
might use the word. ° * 

The idea which Mr. Adams was trying to project was that 
if we were to investigate Communist infiltration in the Navy 
and the Air Force at the same time, at that time, that would 
sort of take some of the onus off the Army, and if we could 
leave the Army alone and give some attention to the Com- 
munist infiltration in the Navy and the Air Force, it would 
not put the Army in a bad light or it would not put the Army 
—leave Communists and had made it possible for them 
to continue on the job until the Committee came along. 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Cohn, what was said by either the Secre- 
tary or Mr. Adams on that occasion [luncheon meeting on 
November 14] designed to persuade or influence you to not 
hold these open hearings on Fort Monmouth? 

Mr. Cohn: Sir, I don’t know anything about a design, but 
after this recital was completed, I recall that Mr. Stevens got 
up. and turned to Senator McCarthy and said, in effect .. . 
“Senator, if you go through with these hearings, they will be 
public hearings, and if you go into this loyalty setup and 
everything else, I will have to resign as Secretary of the Army. 
I have been here for 10 months. A lot of the people involved 
have been serving under me, and it is my responsibility, and 
I am just going to have to resign.” °* ° 

Mr. Jenkins: Now, Mr. Cohn, an allegation is made, and 
one that the Committee may consider a very serious allega- 
tion, the allegation being by you and Senator McCarthy 
that on that occasion, November 6th, Mr. Stevens made 
some remark or made some statement about your desist- 
ing from further investigation of Fort Monmouth and going 
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after the Navy and the Air Force. I want you to tell—as 
nearly as you can—this Subcommittee precisely what the 
Secretary of the Army said on that occasion with respect 
to that subject. 

Mr. Cohn: Of course, I can’t give you the exact words, Mr. 
Jenkins. The substance was that Mr. Stevens felt if we would 
look at Communist infiltration in the Navy and the Air Force 
for the while and give the Army a rest, that that would be 
welcome. 

Mr. Jenkins: What reply was made to that suggestion? 

Mr. Cohn: The reply by the chairman was a number of 
points. I remember one or two of them were that first of all 
we could not start an investigation, we had no facts warrant- 
ing such an investigation at that time. ® * ° 

Mr. Jenkins: Was that the second time that such a thing 
had been mentioned in your presence, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Cohn: It is the second time that I recall, sir. There 
might have been others, but I do not recall them. I specifically 
recall, at this time I specifically recall, November 6. . . I 
might say that, on the question of following that up, Mr. Jen- 
kins, on the question of information which we were lack- 
ing, that Mr. Adams did make a comment that there 
was no problem about that, that he could get us the in- 
formation. * * * 


THE SCHINE-STEVENS PHOTO 


Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Cohn, I want to ask you this one question 
about November 17. That is the date of the photograph 
which has been introduced here. 

Mr. Cohn: Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins: Were you present when that photograph was 
taken? 

Mr. Cohn: I was. 

Mr. Jenkins: I will ask you whether or not on that occasion 
at the McGuire Airfield—is it? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins: —which is adjacent to Fort Dix? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins: I will ask you whether or not on that occasion 
the Secretary of the Army requested that his photograph be 
taken with Dave Schine? 

Mr. Cohn: What happened, sir, was, we got off the plane 
and Private Schine was standing over with General Ryan and 
some officers, I believe. The photographer was there. Mr. 
Stevens called Private Schine over to his side. I don’t sup- 
pose he would have come over if he hadn’t been called over. 
And Private Schine stood next to him. They were taking pic- 
tures, and Mr. Stevens made a comment about being glad 
to get a picture of himself and Private Schine. That did 
mow. = * * 

Mr. Jenkins: Passing from that now to November 24 and 
25, and with particular reference to the proposed Lawton 
dismissal, I want you to tell the members of the Committee 
what you know about that, what Mr. Adams said about it, 
what Mr. Stevens said about relieving General Lawton. 

Mr. Cohn: I didn’t see Mr. Stevens on November 24. Mr. 
Adams came to New York for the open hearings on Fort 
Monmouth. Apparently he received some communication 
from Mr. Stevens about General Lawton. I don’t remember 
what time of the day it was, first, sir, put Mr. Adams spoke 
to me and said to me, “I have some news which I am going 
to have to break gently to Senator McCarthy.” 

I asked him what it was. He said to me, “We are now at a 
point where we are going to get down to business about 
getting rid of Lawton.” He said he had had word from Mr. 
Stevens, and that they planned to relieve General Lawton of 
his command by the next day. Mr. Adams asked me what I 
thought Senator McCarthy reaction would be. * ° * 
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GENERAL LAWTON’S COMMAND 


Mr. Jenkins: I want you to tell about the conversation be- 
tween Mr. Adams and Senator McCarthy. * ° ° 

Mr. Cohn: Senator McCarthy questioned Mr. Adams in 
detail about why they were trying to get rid of General Law- 
ton. Mr. Adams said, well, there were all kinds of stories 
about him and all kinds of allegations, and he made a speech 
in which he said that some universities aren’t careful about 
what they teach in certain subjects, some things along those 
lines. 

Senator McCarthy was not particularly persuaded by this. 
He said to Mr. Adams, in substance, “Don’t kid me about it. 
I know why you are getting rid of him. I know what you 
have been saying about him and I know why you are getting 
rid of him, and I think it is all wrong.” * ° *° 

Mr. Jenkins: Do you know, as a matter of fact, that Gen- 
eral Lawton was not relieved of his command? 

Mr. Cohn: I know that he has not been formally relieved 
of his command, sir. I think that, as a technical matter, they 
have seen to it he is not around much now. * * * 

Mr. Jenkins: He is not at Fort Monmouth? 

Mr. Cohn: I don’t know just what his status is now, sir. I 
have heard that they told him he was sick when he felt well, 
and that he was assigned to a hospital. 

Mr. Jenkins: As a matter of fact, he is out here at Walter 
Reed Hospital, is he not? 

Mr. Cohn: I heard they first sent him to a hospital and 
after he got to the hospital and was feeling fine, they told 
him to take sick leave from the hospital. Apparently, the last 
I heard, he is now on sick leave from the hospit: |. 

Mr. Jenkins: And he was not permanently assigned to his 
present rank? 

Mr. Cohn: He was denied promotion. 


co o o 

Mr. Jenkins: I will ask you whether or not, without being 
specific at this time, from time to time Mr. Adams referred 
to Schine as “hostage.” 

Mr. Cohn: He called him by that name, as the hostage, 
more frequently than he called him by the name of Schine. 

Mr. Jenkins: State whether or not from time to time, while 
the Secretary and his counsel were attempting to get you 
to discontinue your investigation of Fort Monmouth, they 
made certain statements with respect to certain things they 
expected to, or would, do for David Schine. 

Mr. Cohn: As far as Mr. Adams is concerned, the answer 
is he did. 

Mr. Jenkins: That he did? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. As far as Mr. Stevens is concerned, 
any discussions I ever had with him were on a completely 
friendly basis, and I found him always to be a gentleman 
and more than courteous to me. 


PRIVATE SCHINE A “HOSTAGE”? 


Mr. Jenkins: I will ask you whether or not in these conver- 
sations, particularly the ones had with you by Mr. Adams with 
respect to General Lawton, relieving him of his command, 
and with respect to you discontinuing the investigation of sub- 
versives at Fort Monmouth, whether or not Mr. Adams from 
time to time brought in the name of David Schine. 

Mr. Cohn: He did. There were discussions about Schine. 
They were initiated by Mr. Adams on a number of occasions. 
They were initiated by me on other occasions. 

Mr. Jenkins: On January 14, Mr. Adams objected to the 
investigation of Monmouth continuing? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins: And to your calling members of the [Army] 
Loyalty Board before your Committee for examination? 
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Mr. Cohn: That is right. He objected to the Fort Mon- 
mouth investigation continuing and particularly to that part 
of it which would entail the calling of members of the Loyalty 
a al lal: 

Mr. Adams said we had not been co-operating with him, 
and that he was going to show some examples of non-co-op- 
eration, too, and how would we like it if Schine were ordered 
overseas. 

Well, we knew at that time that Schine was still in 
basic training, that only he had done less than half of 
his basic training. We knew that under the normal prac- 
tice in the Army he would not be sent overseas for some 
time to come. 

Mr. Jenkins: Was Dave Schine still at Fort Dix? 

Mr. Cohn: He was still at Fort Dix, then. And we knew 
that supposedly he was going on to Camp Gordon, Ga., from 
there. Mr. Adams had previously said that. And we knew 
there could be no basis in fact for Mr. Adams’s statement 
that Schine was going overseas, unless Mr. Adams intended 
to see that that came about. We made it clear that we didn’t 
care whether he did go overseas or didn’t go overseas, but 
that we didn’t quite understand the way Mr. Adams was 
ringing that in with the suggestion that we weren't co-oper- 
ating with him in getting his investigation stopped. ° ° * 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Cohn, did you have a conversation with 
Senator McCarthy on the evening of January 22nd? 

Mr. Cohn: I did. 

Mr. Jenkins: I want you to tell these gentlemen on the 
Subcommittee about that conversation, the substance of it. 

Mr. Cohn: I had called Senator McCarthy about an inves- 
tigation we were conducting, not dealing with Communist 
infiltration in the Army. He told me he could not talk to me 
and would I please call him back at 11 or 11:30, something 
like that. I called him back, and he told me that Mr. Adams 
had been to see him—Mr. John Adams had been to see him— 
in his apartment, and Mr. Adams was trying to pull—I think 
he used the words of “a neat little trick of blackmail,” and 
say that unless we killed the investigation, there would be 
spread around a report about me, which would be embar- 
rassing to me. 

Senator McCarthy told me that, and on that night. I ob- 
tained further details later on, when I spoke with the Senator 
in person. After I obtained those details, I heard enough for 
me to conclude in my own mind that I cared to have nothing 
more to do with Mr. John Adams. 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Cohn, did the Senator tell you that 
night that he refused to yield to the demands of John 
Adams? 

Mr. Cohn: He did. 


Senator Mundt read to the Subcommittee a letter in 
which Senator McCarthy said that Mr. Carr, though dismissed 
as a principal, would be available to testify if called. Mr. 
Cohn remained on the stand, to be cross-examined by Mr. 
Jenkins. The transcript included the following: 


Mr. Jenkins: Now, Mr. Cohn, from July 8th to November 
3d is a period of approximately four months, isn’t it? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: And during that four months’ period, you and 
the Senator from Wisconsin knew that this boy [Mr. Schine] 
was leaving you? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: And in spite of that fact, you are telling this 
Committee that you did not have him get his work current, 
get his reports in, complete his memoranda, so that you 
would have the benefit of all the knowledge that he had 
when the day came that he put on the uniform of the United 
States Army? 
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Mr. Cohn: My answer, Mr. Jenkins, sir, is that we took as 
many steps as we possibly could, consistent with our setup, 
to transfer work and see that things with which he was in- 
volved would be carried out without him. 

= * . 

Mr. Jenkins: . . . You wanted this friend of yours and you 
wanted this member of the McCarthy staff to receive a direct 
commission instead of entering the Army as a raw private, 
didn’t you? 

Mr. Cohn: I thought he was entitled to a commission, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: I know, but answer my question. 

Mr. Cohn: Oh, yes, I thought he was entitled to a com- 
mission. I still do. 

Mr. Jenkins: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cohn, I will ask you if it isn’t a fact that from that 
time, that is, July 8th, until the last day of July, a period of 
about 22 or 23 days, if you didn’t call General Reber [Maj. 
Gen. Miles Reber] practically every day with respect to this 
commission for G. David Schine? 

Mr. Cohn: No, sir. * * ® 

Mr. Jenkins: How many times would you say, Mr. Cohn, 
that you called this General in the Army about this one boy 
from July 8th to July 31st? 

Mr. Cohn: I would think the follow-up calls after the con- 
versation when General Reber was going to look into it 
might have been three or four or five, something like that, 
sir, over the period of a month. 

= ° = 

Mr. Jenkins: I will ask you whether or not, Mr. Cohn, on 
that occasion, September 16th, in the Schine apartment, 
Senator McCarthy asked the Secretary of the Army for the 
second time—no, for the first time to the Secretary—being the 
Senator's second request, and the first to the Secretary, for 
a commission for G. David Schine? 

Mr. Cohn: He did not. * ° ° 

Mr. Jenkins: I will ask you, Mr. Cohn, whether or not on 
October 2d you, in the presence of Mr. Carr, asked the Secre- 
tary of the Army for a special assignment for G. David Schine. 

Mr. Cohn: I did not. 

° ° o 

Mr. Jenkins: Now, you made a trip to Monmouth on the 
20th day of October, Mr. Cohn, did you not? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: That has been rather fully described here and 
you have heard that testimony, haven’t you? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Cohn, when you were denied admission 
to a sensitive laboratory, you became highly incensed. Now, 
that is the truth about it, isn’t it? 

Mr. Cohn: That is the truth, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: And on that occasion, you said, “This is a 
declaration of war,” didn’t you? 

Mr. Cohn: I don’t recall the exact words I used, sir. I don’t 
recall saying that. * ° ° 

Mr. Jenkins: For all you know, in that fit of anger, you say 
here now under oath that as far as you know you neither 
admit or deny that you said, “This is war with the Army”? 

Mr. Cohn: Sir, I go a little further than that. I remember 
the substance of some of the things I said. I do not remem- 
ber using those words and saying that. I have heard or heard 
read into the record here versions of what I did say, by three 
Army witnesses, each one of whom had a different version 
of whatI said. *° * ° 

Mr. Jenkins: . . . What did you say about the FBI files? 

Mr. Cohn: . . . I did not say and I could not have said that 
“I have access to FBI files,” because, sir, since I have come 
with this Committee, I have not had access to FBI files, and 
I have never seen an FBI file. I would like to make that very 
clear under oath. * * *° 
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WORLD® 





FROM THE GOLD COAST 





WHERE BLACKS RULE 


ACCRA, Gold Coast—Something like 
an African revolution is going on here— 
and its echoes are being heard all over 
the Dark Continent. The British, masters 
of this colony for half a century, are set- 
ting new speed records in giving self- 
government to the Gold Coast. 

Since 1952 the country has had an 
African Prime Minister, and all but three 
of his 12 Cabinet posts have been held 
by Africans. New. elections are coming 
up in mid-June that will give natives 
every seat in the Legislative Assembly 
and all the Cabinet posts. Politicians see 
complete independence as only a year or 
so beyond that. 

On the surface, a holiday spirit is ac- 
companying this transformation from 
colony to nation. At the Kit Kat Club you 
see British salesmen dancing with Afri- 
can girls, or an African youth bowing 
politely to a Briton and asking permis- 
sion to dance with his wife. A few 
years ago that sort of thing would have 


Next: an all-African Cabinet 
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caused teacups to clatter throughout the 
Empire. 

A continent watches. The goings on 
are a topic of conversation all over Africa. 
The Government of South Africa, com- 
mitted to white supremacy, is openly 
annoyed by the Gold Coast experiment. 
Portuguese, Belgian and French colonial 
administrators are worried, too, for fear 
that an independent Gold Coast will 
encourage anticolonialism everywhere. 
There is plenty of evidence that educated 
natives see developments here as a sym- 
bol of the black man’s awakening power, 
and a blow against white supremacy. 

In the Gold Coast itself you get the 
feeling that anything could happen dur- 
ing the next few years—but that, so far, 
Britain’s retreat from Government con- 
trol is proceeding according to plan. 

What the British are leaving behind is 
a country about the size of Oregon, in- 
habited mostly by tribesmen. As late as 
the turn of the century, tribes practiced 
ritual murder in which hundreds—some- 
times thousands—of persons were killed 
to accompany a dying chief to his grave. 

Under British rule, the Gold Coast has 
tamed down. The last known case of 
ritual murder occurred in 1944. Almost 
300 Africans are enrolled at the new 
University College. You can now drive 
across most of the country on all-weather 
roads. Along the Volta. River nearly 
8,000 square miles of land has been 
cleared of the tsetse fly, a major menace 
to human beings and cattle in Africa. 

Business: booming. The Gold Coast 
is, in fact, rolling in prosperity. Manga- 
nese is a big dollar earner, with exports 
running close to 700,000 tons a year. 
Gold is still mined at the rate of nearly 
700,000 fine ounces annually. Industrial 
diamonds are being produced at the rate 
of 2 million carats a year. And the biggest 
boom of all is in cocoa, where the price 
has been rising for years. 

All in all, life looks pretty good today. 
What comes tomorrow is going to de- 

(Continued on page 100) 











“Better Seating 


stepped up. 


work output: 


in our office” 





says: 
Mrs. Lucille Wilson 
District Office Manager 
American Airlines, Inc. 








Model 15F 
THE COSCO 
SECRETARIAL 


, oo 29 





*$31.00 in Florida, Texas 
and 11 Western States (Zone 2) 


Fatigue, work-lag and absenteeism drop 
when correct seating is introduced. 
That's why so many business men 
choose the Cosco Secretarial. It's de- 
signed by seating engineers to reduce 
fatigue, increase efficiency. Four easy 
adjustments mo/d this Cosco chair to the 
individual's build... while he or she sits 
comfortably on a saddle-shaped, foam- 
rubber seat. Sturdy, all-steel con- 
struction. Die-drawn base. Choice of 
upholsteries and baked-on enamel 
colors. Mail coupon for details today. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


Available in Canada and other world 
markets through registered Cosco dealers 


COSCO vai 





== = Please attach Coupon to your letterhead= == 


COSCO Office Chairs, Dept. US-6 

Hamilton Manufacturing Corporation 
Columbus, Indiana 

I would like the name of my nearest dealer and 
full details on the following COSCO office 


chairs. 
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How to buy business success 
at a bargain 


It all began when our client insured a $2500 loan to get his lumber 
business back on its feet. Then, at the recommendation of his 
New England Mutual Agent, he and his partner each took out 
$25,000 policies to implement a “buy and sell” agreement. This 
coverage was later increased to reach a total of $130,000. 


When our client bought out his partner, he acquired a lumber tract, 
a logging company and a saw mill. Stock was issued to finance these 
acquisitions and $150,000 was placed on his life by the company 
to back the issue and strengthen the financial statement. 


Next, after becoming a partner in a second business, he authorized 
a similar plan involving the purchase of life insurance amounting 
to $200,000. This was followed with a deferred compensation plan 
for key employees, involving $50,000 of life insurance, and $5000 
tax free insured death benefit for each of their families. Later, the 
company placed another $100,000 on our client’s life to provide 
funds to purchase his stock. 


Recently, our client acquired another plant, and promptly insured 
his manager's life for $100,000. Now a pension plan is in the works, 
with group insurance in the offing. 


The total amount of life insurance purchased over the years, through 
the same agent, is $850,000. The total amount of premiums paid 
to date is $63,000. This insurance has an accumulated cash value 
today of $55,000. In other words, our client has made an $850,000 
life insurance investment in his own success as well as the success 
of his various companies — at a net cost of only about $8000! 








This true story is typical of the professional service available to 
you from your nearby New England Mutual man working closely 
with your attorney. May we put you in touch with him? 


me NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL Gi 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—183: 
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. . . Prime Minister spent 
10 years in America 


pend a lot on one man, Kwame Nkru- 
mah, the Prime Minister. 

Mr. Nkrumah got his early schooling 
at a mission, then graduated from sec- 
ondary school in 1931. Four years later 
he set off for the United States where he 
spent 10 years going to university, wait- 
ing on tables and working as a dock hand. 
In 1945 he went to London University 
to study for his bar examination—which 
he flunked. 

By 1949 he was back in the Gold 
Coast and deep in politics. He and his 
Convention People’s Party undertook a 
campaign of “positive action,” which he 
defined as “strikes based on perfect non- 
violence.” His activities landed him in 
jail—and he was still sitting there when 
his party won the 1951 election. 





THIS IS ACCRA 
On it, the eyes of a continent 


A change in status. There was noth- 
ing the British could do but release him 
and install him as leader of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly that started the wheels 
turning toward independence. The fol- 
lowing year, he became Prime Minister. 

Mr. Nkrumah brought something new 
to African politics. His technique strikes 
Britons as a combination of machine 
politics and Moscow tactics. Vans scoot 
in and out of villages blaring the latest 
message of “our leader.” Party workers 
are promised good Government jobs— 
and usually get them. Reluctant voters 
often are threatened with violence. 

The Prime Minister is moody, smiling 
and talking animatedly at times, then 
lapsing into silence. But this is sure: He 
works hard to stay on top and he will not 
tolerate any opposition. The Communists 
have found that goes for them along with 
anybody else who gets in the way. 
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This conversation recently took place 
between an American visitor and the 
Gold Coast Prime Minister: 


Q What about the Communists here, 
{r. Prime Minister? 

A The Communists—they don’t really 
exist here. 

Q Just what is your position on Com- 
munism? 

A My position is well known. Only 
two months ago I informed our Legisla- 
tive Assembly that the Government will 
not: employ Communists in any adminis- 
trative posts, or in any positions in certain 
ministries. We cannot tolerate on our pay 
roll public servants whose first loyalty is 
to an alien country or any agency which 
wants to bring us under its domination. 

Q But don’t some people say you are 
a Communist—or were at one time? 

A That, of course, is not true. When I 
came here I was branded as a Commu- 
nist by the British. You see, often anyone 
who is fighting colonialism has to adopt 
revolutionary methods. I studied Com- 
munist methods closely. You can learn a 
lot from their tactics. But you don’t have 
to join the party to learn those tactics. 





INDUSTRY ON THE GOLD COAST 
Everywhere—prosperity 


Mr. Nkrumah now practices friendship 
for Britons. He says that British guidance 
will be needed here for years to come. 
He has promised that whenever the Gold 
Coast gets independence it will stay in 
the British Commonwealth. And British 
civil servants, for their part, are treating 
Mr. Nkrumah and his Cabinet ministers 
with deference—tactfully making sugges- 
tions and gallantly taking orders. 

But, outside the Government, many 
Britons describe the experiment in inde- 
pendence as a “pack of nonsense.” Said 
a mining executive: 

“We're throwing this country away 
just because a few office seekers go out 
and stir up trouble.” 

Did he mean that British business 
would have to pull out of the Gold 
Coast? “No,” he said after reflection. 

Ve'll go along with this thing—we’re 
willing to wait and see what happens.” 
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Will Your Machines 
“Deliver His Goods? 





| a 8 seconds a future potential customer 
of yours is born in this country. Will the 


- machines you buy today have the capacities 


MODEL 7A 
“"AUTOMATION™ 
HOBBER 


to produce his needs! 
For an average of 60 years Or more he will 
continue to consume goods made by American Industry. His 


collective appetite for new and better products will be tremendous. 


This growing market i 1s a prime reason why industry must give 


serious thought now to planning tomorrow Ss productive capacity. 


Today’ s ten year old machines are costing money at every turn. 


And the cost goes up as time goes by. 


Why not beat obsolescence to the punch or starting today? Call 
in your Lees-Bradner representative or get in touch with us direct. 
Let us prove that modern hobbing and threading equipment can 
save you money and prepare your company to meet the needs 


of the future. 


CLEVELAND 11, OHIO, U.S.A. 























CRI-DA 


N 
THREADING MACHINES 12-S HOBBER 


SH SPLINE HOBBER 7-A ROTARY HOBBERS HT THREAD MILLER 





1F YOU THREAD OR HOB...GET A BETTER JOB WITH A LEES-BRADNER 
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Michaels “‘Time-Tight” display cases rate high among discriminating 
buyers. They are tops in design, quality, structural features, appearance 
and usefulness. In ““Time-Tight’’ cases displays are at their best. Visi- 
bility is perfect. Construction details, one of which is Innerlocking 
frames, exclusive with Michaels, reduce to a minimum the possibility 
of theft as well as the ingress of dirt, vermin and moisture. 


Made in a wide range of sizes and styles ““Time-Tight” cases meet vir- 
tually all the exhibit requirements of universities, schools, science lab- 
Oratories, museums, art galleries, libraries, industrial exhibits and 
others. Write for literature which gives complete information. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 
242 SCOTT STREET, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 
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| News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





PARTNERSHIPS. You can treat as a 

capital gain, for tax purposes, your 
gain from the sale of your interest in a 
partnership that continues to operate 
after your withdrawal. A court of ap- 
peals holds that the excess of proceeds 
from the sale of a partnership interest 
over the partner’s capital contribution to 
the business is taxable as a capital gain. 


* * * 


PICKETING DISPUTE. You can prob- 

ably get the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to stop a union from picket- 
ing your plant to force you to assign 
disputed work to its members rather 
than to others. The Board finds that a 
local union violated the Taft-Hartley Act 
by such picketing. 


* * * 


TRADE REGULATION. You can look 

for less overlapping in the activities 
of the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Food and Drug Administration. The 
two agencies reach an agreement de- 
fining the jurisdiction of each in food, 
drug and cosmetic cases. 


* * * 


TITANIUM. You can now obtain 
some titanium for making items for 
civilian use. The Business and Defense 
Services Administration frees from de- 
fense use 10 per cent of the products of 
titanium mills. The metal is noted for its 
resistance to heat and corrosion. 


* * * 


GRAIN EXPORTS. You can now buy 

grain from the Government’s surplus 
stocks to be sold abroad at world price 
levels, which are substantially below 
American market prices. The Department 
of Agriculture offers to sell for export its 
surplus corn, wheat, barley, oats and rye. 


* * * 


CONTRACT BLACK LIST. You can, 

as a contractor, be black-listed from 
receiving further Government contracts 
if you fail to eliminate dangerous and 
insanitary conditions in your plant. An 
examiner of the Public Contracts Division 
of the Department of Labor holds that a 
contractor was properly _ black-listed, 
barring him trom Government contracts 
for three years, because he was not 
diligent in clearing up such conditions. 
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SECURITIES REGULATION. You can 

express your views to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission on its plan 
for clarifying what is considered legal 
stabilization of stock, as distinguished 
from illegal manipulation. The plan in- 
volves the adoption of three new rules 
and the rescinding of one. Interested 
persons are invited to send written opin- 
ions and comments to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, Washington 25, 
D. C., up to June 18. 


* * * 


PZ EXPORT CONTROLS. You can ship 
wood pulp and cotton to most foreign 
areas without getting an export license. 
In easing these controls, the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce points out that in- 
dividual licenses still are needed for ship- 
ment of the items to Hong Kong, Macao 
and Communist-controlled countries. 


* * * 


Eq WAGE STABILIZATION. You cannot 

any longer hope for a tax refund on 
the ground that you were illegally penal- 
ized by the Government's enforcement 
of its wage-salary control program under 
the Korean War Defense Production Act. 
The Supreme Court unanimously up- 
holds the Government’s enforcement of 
this program by administrative proce- 
dures resulting in tax-disallowance penal- 
ties. 


* * * 


INCOME TAX. You cannot, as a 

securities trader, avoid paying an in- 
come tax on the full amount of profits 
derived from capital temporarily fur- 
nished by you to establish margin ac- 
counts for your relatives. This ruling is 
handed down by the U.S. Tax Court. 


* * * 


TAFT-HARTLEY VIOLATION. You 

cannot, during a union organizing 
campaign in your plant, safely ask an 
employe to report to you on who attends 
a union meeting. NLRB says this violates 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 


* * * 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. You 

cannot, in bidding for a Government 
contract, be required to accept as a party 
to the contract another firm that did not 
make a bid. The Comptroller General 
holds that the Government may not, in 
accepting a bid, make a condition that a 
firm which did not make a bid be a party 
to the contract. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 


refer interested readers to sources of this 


basic material. 
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not just 
another report 


A FACTUAL ANALYSIS BY COMPETENT 
AUTHORITIES OF OKLAHOMA’S 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY POTENTIALS 





HEM 
AL oust " fi 
EMTs 


STATE Of on a 
MA 


OKANO: Md Pig 


Nous ur 
ry 


ACETYLENE « ETHYLENE « VINYL CHLORIDE * CHLORINE 
NITROPHOSPHATES * PHENOL * CYCLOHEXANE 
XYLENES PHTHALIC ACIDS * SILICONES * AMMONIA 
STYRENE & POLYSTYRENE * GLYCERINE 
CALCIUM CYANAMIDE & HCN * HYDROFLUORIC ACID 


This is a factual, Tpoitiasanty engineering report designed and prepared 
by the skilled facilities of the Chemical Plants Division of Blaw-Knox 
Company, for the State of Oklahoma and is available to you. 

The chemical industry is viewing Oklahoma’s natural resources in terms 
of new plants and plant expansion. Oklahoma’s abundance of raw mate- 
rials: refinery gases, salt and oil field brine, limestone, natural gas, silica 
sand and coal, make it attractive for specific processes and products. 
Thus, Oklahoma is ready to go. 

Within a 500 mile radius of central Oklahoma, there is a population of 
37,822,000 — annual income payments of $52, 760 000,000 — retail sales 
of $37, 917,521,000 and bank deposits of $35,681 794, 000, These advantages 
await you. 


The Oklahoma Planning & Resources Board has pioneered the way to the 
development of the chemical industry with this report. For a more specific, 
scientific and organized approach, tailored to fit your needs and require- 
ments, write in complete confidence, at no obligation. 








xk Those basic materials which serve as start- 
ing points and "BREED" additional industry. 










In seeking general infor- 
mation on Oklahoma 
plant location possibili- 
ties, write for ‘Okla- 
homa—State of Industry" 
—a free brochure out- 
lining the state's facili- 
ties. 


Write — Czar Langston, Director 
State Capitol Bidg. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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A Steel Man Had a New Idea 


Around the Turn of the Century the 
pattern of growth of American cities, 
together with mounting land values, 
gave powerful appeal to the idea of the 
skyscraper. 

But with the steel beams of a half- 
century ago, construction of the skele- 
ton for a tall building was almost pro- 
hibitively expensive. 

In 1901 when the Park Row Build- 
ing (26 stories) was New York City’s 
highest, many believed that the limit 
had been reached. “It is very doubtful,” 
wrote one authority, ‘‘whether it will be 
found either desirable or profitable to 


erect other buildings as high as this.” 

But in 1908 Bethlehem Steel came 
along with a new idea—rolled steel 
beams and column sections of a type 
in which the steel was so distributed 
that less metal was required to carry the 
same load. Use of the new Bethlehem 
rolled sections not only saved material 
but reduced the work necessary in 
the fabricating shop. These savings 
contributed much toward making it 


economically feasible to build verti- 
cally for 40, 50, 60, even 100 stories. 
Soon the new Bethlehem beams 
began to make their impress on the 
changing skyline. Today the scores 
of towering skyscrapers all across the 
land, symbols of this country’s aspira- 
tions and creative energy, are built of 
steel beams of the type first rolled 
nearly a half-century ago on the 
historic structural mill at Bethlehem. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 














Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Business activity is just slogging along, without many ups or downs. 
Steadiness is the keynote at the moment in output, sales, employment. 
Optimism, however, seems to prevail in business and Government. That is 
reflected most strongly in the nation's security markets. There is scarcely any 
fear now of a sharp dip in general activity. On the other hand, there is 
little expectation of any strong pickup in the months just ahead. 





Here's how some of the country's business analysts view the situation: 

Inventory adjustment should be completed by year end or early in 1955. 
That comes from the National Federation of Financial Analysts. With inventories 
balanced, the way will be cleared for an upturn in activity. 

Purchasing agents report slowly improving orders. That is regarded as 
a Signal for increased output before very long. 

From the White House--through Arthur F. Burns, Economic Adviser--comes the 
comment that "the outlook for early recovery...seems favorable." 

Mr. Burns finds signs of strength in building contracts, a rise in factory 
orders, rising security prices, strength in commodity prices. These are 
trends that usually point to a general upturn. Then he is encouraged by the 
Slowing of decline in employment, output and trade. 








Key to future activity lies in the durable-goods industries, firms making 
automobiles and appliances--and in the defense industries. 

Soft-goods industries--processors of food and makers of clothing, paper and 
Similar items--have had steady production, on the whole, since November. 

Recession that began last year was mostly a recession in durables. Output 
of consumer durables fell about 20 per cent in the last five months of 1953, 
while the drop in total production was held to around 10 per cent. 

So far this year, the Federal Reserve Board finds that output of major du- 
rables has climbed about 10 per cent from the low point at the end of 1953. 
Question now is whether this climb will continue. That depends on sales. 

















New-car sales picked up seasonally early this year, but were disappointing 
early in May, when they slipped back to the volume of late February. 

Used-car sales are running even with last year, but at lower prices. 

Major appliances are reported by the Federal Reserve Board to be selling at 
close to the volume of last year. 

Furniture and carpets are not selling as well as a year ago. 

So far as appliances and furniture are concerned, the rate of housing con- 
struction indicates a strong market. Auto sales seem to be rather sluggish, and 
dealer stocks of new cars are mounting. 














Auto market, however, indicates considerable potential strength. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Take these estimates of the Federal Reserve Board: 

Total cars in use by July are expected to reach 44 million. That is a gain 
of 25 per cent over cars in use in mid-1950. 

Age of cars on the road is put thus: 27 per cent, under 3 years; 53 per 
cent, from 3 to 9 years old; 20 per cent, more than 9 years of age. That is 
close to the pattern of prewar 1939, when only 24 million cars were being used. 

Oldest age group--9 years and more--contains close to 9 million cars, com- 
pared with only 4.2 million in this group in mid-1939. 

These figures suggest that a good many cars now in use are candidates for 
the scrap heap. That indicates a substantial market still to be tapped. 











One reason for lagging sales is that people are paying off debt. 

Consumer debt decreased by 1.7 billion dollars in the first three months of 
this year. That marks the biggest drop in debt in several years. 

Installment debt shrank by nearly 380 million dollars in the same period. 
That shrinkage is after seasonal adjustment by the Commerce Department. 

New installment debt in the three-month period amounted to 6.6 billion 
dollars, in round numbers. Repayments ran up to 7 billions. 

Since auto sales and major durables are often financed through installment 
credit, the shrinkage in debt is accompanied by a drop in sales of these items. 














Before the year is out, most observers look for an increase in consumer 
debt. They reason that, after current debts are reduced, consumers again will 
be in the mood to use credit to make major purchases. 


U.S. investors are finding attractive outlets abroad for their funds. 

Total U.S. investments abroad were 39.5 billions at the end of 1953. That 
compares with 18.7 billions at the end of 1946. Growth was 20.8 billions. 

Private investors put in about as much money in this period (10.2 billions) 
as the Government advanced (10.5 billions). 

Investment by business in properties abroad bulks biggest in the private 
field. Nine tenths of postwar investment was of this type. Much of this has 
gone into overseas and Canadian oil development, but manufacturing is important. 

Canada and Latin America are the preferred spots for U.S. investments. 
Government credits, on the other hand, are concentrated in Western Europe. 























Foreign holdings of U.S. assets have increased since the war, too. 

Foreign assets and investments in the U.S. amounted to 23.6 billions at the 
end of 1953, compared with 15.9 billions at the end of 1946. 

Foreign holdings consist of 9.1 billions in long-term assets, and 14.5 
billions in short-term assets and U.S. Government securities. 

Europeans are the largest holders of U.S. assets, followed by Canada and 
Latin America. In addition to dollar assets, other countries also have managed 











to add to their gold reserves. That's a sign of improving conditions. 


Business regulation by the Federal Trade Commission and the Food and Drug 
Administration is likely to become more simple. 

The two agencies have reached an agreement to eliminate overlapping in 
their activities. Businessmen thus are promised an end to duplicate suits. The 
field involves food, drugs, cosmetics and therapeutic items. 
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WHAT'S HAPPENED TO THE U.S. FAMILY IN THE “ELECTRIC AGE”? 


They use 3 times as much electricity—and pay less per kilowatt-hour for it 


Since the Lyle Lohmillers of Milwaukee were married 
in 1939, family living has undergone a great change — 
in everything from housework to entertainment. 

The Lohmillers, a typical U.S. family, have moved 
into the “electric age.” A measure of their change — 
they are using 3 times as much electricity today. 

One reason is that electricity does more jobs for 





MORE ELECTRICITY— 
LOWER PRICE. Bulbs 
show how supply of 
electricity has been 
tripled. Coins show 
how the average 

price per kilowatt-hour 
has dropped for 

U. S. families. 











them. And the price is lower — the average family pays 
less per kilowatt-hour than in 1939. Another reason — 
there’s more of it. The electric light and power com- 
panies provide 3 times as much electricity. ‘They are 
building new power plants and dams and lines all over 
the country ($10 billion worth) to keep well ahead of 
growing needs. 

What's coming? Still more electricity-at-work for the 
Lohmillers, and for everybody. Electric companies will 
add half again as much by 1960! 

In spite of this abundance, some people still propose 
that the federal government build electric projects all 
over the nation—at the taxpayers’ expense, of course— 
even if it means waste and the threat of socialism. 


You can help avoid such waste and extravagance by encour- 
aging Congress to resist the pressure for unnecessary govern- 
ment power projects. The country’s electric needs can be met 
by America’s ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES*. 


*Names on request from this magazine’s advertising department 


“YOU ARE THERE’—CBS television—witness history's great events 
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in which BEARDSLEY RUML 


New industries get more than tax 


exemption in Puerto Rico, USA 














Beardsley Ruml 


Guided Missiles, jet aircraft, radar, micro- 
wave-ecommunications, computors and ma- 
chine controls for industry are products of 
the meticulous engineering and precision 
manufacturing of the electronics industry. 
Like many another company in that boom- 
ing field, the Phillips Control Corporation 
of Joliet, Ill., found sales outgrowing pro- 
ductive capacity two years ago. Attracted 





chiefly by tax advantages, Phillips decided to 
manufacture electronic controls in Santurce, 
Puerto Rico. In this interview with business 
expert Beardsley Ruml—the second in a se- 
ries—Phillips’ President Mossman tells how 
his new company in Puerto Rico has suc- 
ceeded in meeting the exacting demands of 
aviation, communications and a growing list 
of “automatic” industries in the U.S. 




















Q Mr. Mossman, what ever led you to set up an elec- 
tronics plant in Puerto Rico? 

A Frankly, we were greatly influenced by tax advan- 

tages. But after operating in Puerto Rico two years, we 

find other benefits far outweigh tax exemption. 


Q What are the tax advantages? 


A Although Puerto Rico is a Commonwealth of the 
United States, it has no representation in Congress— 
and there is no federal income tax. Then because 
Puerto Rico wants to attract industry, provide employ- 
ment and raise living standards, a ten-year exemption 
from Commonwealth taxes is granted new businesses 
participating in the island’s industrialization program. 
Q What are the other benefits you mentioned? 

A For one thing, Puerto Rican workers are particularly 
good and very efficient in a manufacturing process like 
ours which is largely small assembly work. 

Q What does Phillips Control make in Puerto Rico? 
A Our plant manufactures relays, actuators and other 
special electronic components used in the aviation and 
communications fields. 


Q Is the productivity of Puerto Rican workers good? 
A Very definitely. The Puerto Rican puts out as much work 
and is just as efficient as the mainland worker. And because 
labor is a big factor in our production, we get a real 
benefit from Puerto Rican produetivity. 

Q Did you find Puerto Rican workers hard to train? 
A Training took us no longer than it does on the main- 
land, where we count on 60 to 90 days. The Puerto 


Rican learns well. He is quick to catch on, adept, and 
surprisingly ambitious. Many stay around after closing time 
to discuss their day’s work. 


Q How do the electronic components made in Puerto 
Rico compare in quality with your Illinois products? 

A There is absolutely no difference in quality. The natural 

Puerto Rican craftsmanship is particularly evident in 

neatness and finish. Pride in his work is obviously a nat- 

ural trait of the Puerto Rican. 

Q Are your Puerto Rican workers able to meet produc- 
tion schedules? 


A We have not only met production schedules in 
Puerto Rico, but we have often surpassed them. 


Q Do you have absenteeism? 

A We don’t have as much absenteeism in Puerto Rico 
as we do on the mainland. I think that’s due in part to 
good training and native diligence and in part to the 
healthy climate. 


Q Have you relied on mainland supervisors? 

A We have two men; that’s all. We found it better to 
train as supervisors Puerto Ricans picked for us by the 
Economic Development Administration. They under- 


‘stand local conditions and people far better. 


Q How did you get your equipment to Puerto Rico 
and get it set up? 

A That was no problem at all. Transportation of equip- 

ment, raw materials, parts and other supplies is handled 

in a very convenient way. Shipments go to the New York 

forwarding company in regular domestic type cartons. 


interviews J. E. MOSSMAN © 


Chairman of the Board, Phillips Control Corp. 


Santurce, Puerto Rico 
President, Phillips Control Corp. 
Joliet, Ill. (a subsidiary of Thor Corp.) 


These are loaded into steel containers aboard ship and 
sealed for the three-day ocean trip. The steel containers 
are unpacked at San Juan and our original cartons are 
delivered right to our plant by the agent. The service is 
equal to any delivery on the mainland. 


Q How about cost on those shipments? 

A It’s entirely reasonable. Shipment by sea from New 
York to San Juan costs a lot less than shipment from 
Chicago to New York by truck. 


Q Do you have to pay duty on your shipments? 


A There is no duty of any kind either at San Juan or main- 
land ports. Puerto Rico is part of the USA. 


Q Do plants located in Puerto Rico enjoy a special 
rate on ocean freight to the mainland? 

A Yes, they do. But our products are small; so it is 

practical for us to ship by air. 

Q Have the airlines given you good service? 

A Absolutely. For example, we ship from Santurce on 

a one p.m. flight with delivery at eight the next morn- 

ing in Chicago. Several airlines serve the island and com- 

petition for airtreight business is keen. 

Q How did you pick your plant site in Puerto Rico? 

A Chiefly on the basis of convenience. You find water 

and power and transportation adequate over most of 

the island. But in the summer of 1952 we felt the 

Santurce-San Juan area offered the best facilities in the 

way of housing, hotels and better living conditions. 

Since then most of the island has been built up. 


Q Did Economic Development officials help you? 


A Yes, they helped us find our factory, screen employ- 
ees for training and gave us very sound advice. 


Q Does the government offer financial assistance to 
new industries? 

A They offer financial help on plant construction, rent, 

shipment of capital equipment and so on. But we did 

all our own financing. 


Q Mr. Mossman, how do you rate the government and 
economic situation in Puerto Rico? 

A The government is very stable. The currency is our 
own dollar. The industrialization program — their 
“Operation Boot-strap’—is going very well. It is mak- 
ing the island self-sufficient and Puerto Ricans even 
better U.S. citizens. Doing business there is no different 
from doing business in I]linois. 


Q On balance, are you happy with your decision to 
manufacture in Puerto Rico? 


(Advertisement) 





A Very happy. Our operation is very profitable. We 
now plan to expand our production there. In 1952 we were 
an independent company. We now are a subsidiary of 
the Thor Corporation. For a larger company, Puerto 
Rico’s advantages are, if anything, greater. 
Q What industries should give special consideration 
to locating in Puerto Rico? 
A Puerto Rico is particularly well suited to any busi- 
ness which can take advantage of the large reservoir of 
workers who offer exceptional dexterity in assembly 
work. They are adept at working with small parts and 
putting them together quickly and accurately. They are 
careful and patient in testing. 
Q What tips would you offer other business men con- 
sidering Puerto Rico? 
A First they should talk to the Economic Development 
people who have offices in New York, Chicago and Los 
Angeles, who are very realistic in explaining what 
Puerto Rico does not have as well as what it offers. Then 
they should go look the island over and spend time 
with other mainland businessmen already established 
there. More than 300 new factories have been set up in 
the last few years. I got very frank and useful advice 
that way. I think they will find that the business climate 
as a whole is more attractive than any single advantage 
—be it wages, taxes or shipping rates. 














poo occococ coon Saiianianineten 
Economic Development Administration : 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
| 600 Fifth Avenue, Dept. A-1, New York 17, N. Y. | 
| Mail me “Facts for Businessmen,” your report of l 
| the advantages of Puerto Rico for U. S. industry. | 
| | 
| Name | 
| | 
| Company | 
| | 
| Street | 
| | 
| City State | 
| | 
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“GOLD RUSH” TO THE NORTH 


Billions Flow to Build Up Canada’s Industries 


Investors financing Canada’s 
astonishing industrial boom, it 
appears, are just pausing for 
breath—they’re not exhausted. 

No long slowdown in the drive 
to exploit Canada’s vast natural 
wealth is in sight. 

Flow of U.S. savings into Ca- 
nadian oil fields, mines, factories 
is likely to go on. 

A spectacular investment spree by 
Americans in Canada and a record 
Canadian industrial boom, weakening 
perceptibly in 1953, now show signs 
of reviving. 

Official reports, from both sides of the 
border, clearly revealed a slowing of in- 
dustry and a slackening of the flow of 
capital funds into Canada in 1953. Now, 
reports from the north indicate that the 
drive to exploit the great wealth of 
Canada may be in for a new spurt. 


Postwar Canadian expansion and the 
U.S. financing that helped spark it are 
accepted as a history-making chapter in 
the world’s industrial development. In 
that growth, the role of U.S. investors 
has been so great that in some recent 
years the entire increase in Canada’s 
industrial expansion—and more—can be 
accounted for by increases in outlays of 
U.S. dollars. 

As a result, Canada—with a popula- 
tion of 15 million—has become one of 
the great trading nations of the world. 
The Canadian dollar has been command- 
ing a premium over the U.S. dollar, 
despite sizable Canadian deficits in U.S. 
trade. 

U.S. investors, as another result, now 
own an 8.7-billion-dollar stake in Cana- 
dian industries—in factories producing 
autos, paper, chemicals, machinery, in 
mines, dams and oil fields. 

Question that has arisen is whether 
this Canadian boom and the outlet it 
provides for U.S. savings have been 
petering out, or just pausing for another 
rush. Importance of that question is in- 


dicated by the fact that U.S. interests 
have been earning nearly half a billion 
dollars a year on their investments in 
Canada—or about $1 in every $5 earned 
by U.S. interests in foreign countries. 

To get an idea of what to expect, take 
a look at Canadian expansion itself. 

Boom in Canada shows up clearly 
in comparisons with the performance in 
U.S., which also has had a record growth. 

Last year, for example, Canada de- 
voted more than a fifth of its total na- 
tional effort to expansion. More than 1 
dollar in five of Canada’s total spending 
was for capital formation. In U.S., ex- 
pansion took 1 dollar in 7. 

Result of the urgent Canadian drive 
to find petroleum, develop mines and 
build factories and dams is a 465 per 
cent rise in Canada’s national income 
since 1939. In U.S., national income 
has risen 320 per cent in the same years. 

More recently, Canada’s boom has ap- 
peared to be running out of steam, as 
recession hit both the U.S. and Canada. 
Industry letdown in Canada, in fact, ap- 

(Continued on page 112) 


CANADA’S INVESTMENT BOOM: IS IT TAPERING OFF? 
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TOTAL INVESTMENT 
IN INDUSTRY IN CANADA 
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WAY STORES, INCORPORATED. 


1953 Business Record 


Safeway, the world’s second largest retail 
food concern, set a new record for sales and nearly doubled 
1952 earnings in this first post-war year of normal 

competitive business conditions. 






































NET SALES TOP 1952 
@ Safeway's 2,037 retail stores are located in 23 States of Topping the record year of 1952, net sales for 1953 
the U.S.A. and 5 Canadian Provinces. . of Safeway Stores, Incorporated and all subsidiaries 
reached $1,751,819,708, the greatest in the Company's 
@ Thirty-one new stores: were under construction at year's history. This was an increase of $112,724,496 or 6.88% 
end and specifications were completed or in process of over the previous high set in 1952. 
completion for 121 additional stores. 





NET PROFITS CONTINUE UP 

@ In 1953, Safeway contributed $6,700,619 in the form of 1953 net profits before income taxes were $29,620,074 

city, county, school ‘and local district taxes toward the or nearly double,1952's net profit of $17,094,348. 

cost of local government. In addition, it paid $21,231,592 After allowing for a refund of $470,1 22 of excess profits 
rob d-tMMolaleMohil-lam -laoh dle llale Mi colam Ollhi-teMeiiohi-t 9m f-1ol-1ae] | 
Normal Income Tax and Surtax of $12,026,000 and 
Canadian taxes on income of $3,185,000, the net profit 
after income taxes was $14,544,732 for. 1953 as com- 
@ Excellent employee relations were maintained all year. pared with $7,331,943 for 1952. 

Liberal group insurance, retirement and profit-sharing 


programs are available to all employees. EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 


Net earnings on the common stock, after payment of 
preferred dividends of $1,914,418, were $4.31 per share 
on the 2,928,159 average number of common shares 
outstanding during 1953. This compares with $2.01 per 
share earned in 1952 on the 2,831,207 shares outstand- 
ing. Dividends on the 291,886 shares of 4% cumulative 
preferred and 120,177 shares of 412% cumulative con- 


as income, sales, excise, franchise and social security taxes 
rom UMS oltMeolile Micto(-1e] Melold-Tatul-llte 





Here’s How Each $100 of Safeway’s Income 









x Was Used ‘ vertible preferred stock outstanding at the end of the 
in 1953 : in 1952 year were earned 8.51 times. Cash dividends of $2.40 per 
———————_ Paid out to Farmers and other Suppl i ‘ } ithe € ; 
$84 70 of Goods and Expended for Prien as $85 85 share were rekelTe} on the common stock. ie lola} olelah a 
: turing and Warehousing . record of. uninterrupted dividends was maintained: by 
7.41 Paid out in Salaries, Wages and Bonuses 7.44 the payment of the 109th consecutive dividend on its 


4.88 Peid oe for Operating Supplies and 4.41 common stock in December, 1953. 
other Expenses 


1 41 Paid out for Local, State and Federal 1.12 
° Taxes : ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
71 Set aside to cover Depreciation 69 f d 
683 Profit for Stockholders and Surplus 45 Total net assets on December 31, 1953 of Safeway an 
06 Paid out as Compensation to Elected 04 : all subsidiaries were $138,196,700. Total current assets 
Officers pe : of the same date were $233,101,905 and total current 
$100.00 $100.00 . liabilities were $141,721,275. The ratio of current assets 





to current liabilities was 1.64 to 1. 


SAFEWAY STORES, 
INCORPORATED 



















10 Year Comparative Record of Safeway Stores, 
Incorporated and all Subsidiaries Consolidated 












Net Assets Book value Dividends Pd. Net Earnings 
Capital Per Share of Per Share of Per Share of Per Share of 















































Year and Surplus Preferred Common Common Common 
Stock Stock* Stock* Stock* 
1944 . . . $ 62,564,498 $299 = $16.40 $1.00 $1.63 LIBRARIAN, SAFEWAY STORES, INCORPORATED 
1945... 63,604,685 311 16.97 1.00 1.59 P. O. Box 660, Oakland 4, California 
ri : - , eaiaees ron yen se me Please send copy of your 1953 Annual Report NW 
1948 ... 81,972,829 428 24.44 1.00 3.50 
1949... 91,236,990 488 28.22 1.25 5.04 NAME 
1950 . . . 115,215,274 371 29.76 2.40 5.20 
1951 . . « 113,621,747 377 29.58 2.40 2.26 STREET 
1952 . .. 132,273,480 266 29.03 2.40 2.01 “a 















138,196,700 335 31.23 





4.31 CITY ZONE STATE 











‘Shentber of slices adjusted to reflect April 12, 1945 3-for-1 split. 











for a brighter 
sales picture 


You haven’t “signed 
up” a dealer until he puts up your 
sign. Your name in front of a 
dealer’s store means strong identifi- 
cation with your brand . . . more 
complete stock ... more intense 
effort from the salesmen. 


Recent surveys show that only illu- 
minated signs have a memory value 
beyond two blocks from the dealer’s 
store. And Plastilux® is the lightest, 
brightest, most economical illumi- 
nated sign ever developed. Dealers 
love it. Costs far less to operate than 
other types, never requires service. 
Exactly alike day and night. 






Shown are two of 
the many styles of 
Plastilux® signs 
available. 


. Write for free sub- 


scription to SiGNews... 

or one of our SiGNver- 

tising® Engineers will 
| gladly call to assist you 
_ in planning your dealer 
| identification program. 


NEON PRODUCTS, INC. 
303 NEON AVE., LIMA, OHIO 





SI GNvertisings , 


SCIPNCE OF SELLING WITH SIGNS 
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. . . Corporations do most 
of U.S. investing in Canada 


pears to be a bit more severe than this 
country’s. 

Canadian industry’s output in January 
was down more than 10 per cent from 
its 1953 peak—against 9 per cent in U.S. 
In February, 6 per cent of Canada’s swol- 
len labor force was jobless—compared 
with 5.8 per cent in U.S. 

Rise in spending on industry growth 
also slowed. After a 600-million-dollar 
increase in 1951 and a jump nearly as 
big in 1952, private capital formation, 
excluding home building, increased by 
barely more than 100 millions in 1953. 
This year, a downturn appeared im- 
minent. Financing of Canadian expansion 
with U.S. dollars, as the chart on page 
110 shows, already has turned down. 

Now Canadian officials predict at least 
a small gain in investment this year. In- 
vestors, it appears, are looking beyond 
what they regard as a short “readjust- 
ment” to years of growth and develop- 
ment. U.S. investors, it’s predicted, will 
continue to have a big role in that ex- 
pansion. Where and how that role may 
be handled is indicated by what’s hap- 
pened in the boom to date. 

Direct investment—that is, direct 
capital outlays in Canada by U.S. com- 
panies operating there—has accounted 
for most of the job done by U.S. in- 
vestors in helping Canada to grow. Only 
in a few years have purchases of Cana- 
dian securities by U.S. citizens provided 
a big part of those American funds. 

Oil boom in Canada offers an exam- 
ple. Big U.S. oil companies have had 
a major part in drilling that boosted 
Canada’s oil reserves from 400 million 
barrels in 1947 to an estimated 3 billion 
now. Five thousand oil wells now are 
flowing in Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba. 

A single oil field discovered by a 
subsidiary of one U.S. company—the 
Pembina field in Alberta—increased Cana- 
da’s reserves by an estimated 40 per cent 
or more early this year. 

In just three years—1950 through 1952 
—U.S. oil companies added more than 
425 million dollars to the value of their 
Canadian investments. 

More recently, the talk has been that 
development work of U.S. oil companies 
in Canada has been tapering to comple- 
tion, with some of Canada’s biggest oil 
fields fully explored. 

Yet wildcatting in Canada goes on at 
a record pace. New strikes are being 
recorded faster than a year ago. U.S. 
companies, it’s pointed out, can’t afford 
to sit by and let explorers from other 
countries find new fields. Outpouring of 

(Continued on page 113) 


for industry is abundant in 


“HEART OF AMERICA” 





f your business needs more and better water... 
come to Missouri! Here you will find not only 

ample supply but wide variety . . . soft, very soft, 
hard, “mineralized,” artesian and alluvial waters. 
“Crystal clear” streams and springs are numer- 
ous, offering opportunities for industrial use. 
Rivers, large and small, including the Missouri 
and Mississippi, flow through or border the state. 
Power plants are conveniently placed for come 
mercial service. Many other advantages make a 
“move to Missouri” worth considering. 
Why not investigate? Write for 
literature and special water 
resources map. 





1-76-B 
MISSOURI DIVISION OF RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT 
Dept. F-47 Jefferson City, Missouri 








TRY THE WALL 
STREET JOURNAL 
GET-AHEAD PLAN 


$6 STARTS YOU 


You are living in a period of far-reaching 
changes. New inventions, new industries 
and new ways of doing business are 
creating opportunities for men who want 
to get ahead. 

It will pay you to find out about these 
things. One place to find out is in the 
pages of The Wall Street Journal. You 
probably think The Journal is just for 
millionaires. That is WRONG. The Jour- 
nal is a wonderful aid to salaried men 
making $7000 to $20,000 a year. It is 
valuable to owners of small businesses. 
It can be of priceless benefit to ambi- 
tious young men who want to earn more 
money. Said one subscriber, “I read The 
Journal every morning and apply its 
lessons to my own business. I call this 
my ‘get-ahead’ plan.” 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in four cities—-New York, Chicago, 
Dallas and San Francisco. It costs $20 
a year, but you can get a Trial Sub- 
scription for 3 months for $6. Just tear 
out this ad and attach check for $6 and 
mail. Or tell us to bill you. Address: The 
Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. US 6-4 
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WHERE PAPER PACKAGES PROFITS 


. . . Profits made in Canada 
pay for half of expansion 


U.S. oil money into Canada, slowing tC. OUls 


recently, may well go on at a high rate. 

In mining, the picture is much the 
same. U.S. corporations have taken a 
strong hand in developing Canada’s 
uranium, nickel, zinc, lead, chrome, iron, 


A Great Place to Do Business 


Home of some of the most modern package-manufac- 
turing operations in America, St. Louis is among the 


copper, cobalt, titanium. z ; nation’s top ten paper-converting centers... it also 
Altogether, U.S. firms put about 375 f ranks high in manufacturing bags from textiles. 

millions into their Canadian properties St. Louis firms are important suppliers to the shippers 

in four years. Some of that vast devel- i of foods, feeds and minerals ... have pioneered in 

opment work—particularly, the job of developing leak-proof paper boxes for transporting 

exploiting the iron ore of Labrador— liquids . . . St. Louis, nearest major city to the U. S. 

is nearing completion. center of population, is at the center of activity 
Yet in these minerals, too, new strikes in business! 


may—by the demands of competition— 
keep U.S. firms humping in the develop- 
ment of Canadian wealth. 

In manufacturing—the biggest U.S. 
investment in Canada—American firms 
and their foreign subsidiaries still are 
pouring out millions for expansion, but 
with a major difference. Income gener- 
ated in Canada by the 5.5 billions of 
U.S. investment already made there ac- 
counted for half of the 240 millions that 
U.S. companies spent in 1953 to expand 
their Canadian plants. 

General Motors, Ford and Chrysler 
spent something like 125 millions to ex- 
pand their production facilities in Can- 
ada last year. A 70-million-dollar chem- 
icals plant, built near Edmonton by a 
subsidiary of the Celanese Corporation 
of America, now is producing for dozens 
of industries. 

What happens to the trend of capital 
outlays by U.S. firms on Canadian fac- 
tories is likely to depend more on long- 
run prospects than on temporary reces- 
sions. U.S. investors have noted that 
Canada’s population and buying power— 
and therefore markets—have expanded 
even more rapidly than their own coun- 
try’s. U.S. markets, for shipments south, with a Great Bank to Help You! 
also are counted on for long-term growth. ar mf ’ 
Result may be a continued outlay of 


hundreds of millions of U.S. dollars on Your association with First i | | yy 
plant and equipment in Canada. National Bank in St. Louis not i! ail I 
What all this points to is the prospect only speeds your business trans- | | | twa 
that, despite temporary economic set- actions . .. it identifies you, as well. | | 
backs, exploitation of Canada’s vast nat- And with information provided by FHE FI RST 
ural treasures is to go on at a rapid rate, First National—whose directors NATIONAL BANK 
with U.S. companies doing a big share hold key positions in St. Louis JN ST.LOUIS 
of the development work. business—you’ll find it’s easier to | 
Indirect investment—through the pur- plan ahead. First National is at 
chase of Canadian securities—is expected the center of activity in St. Louis! i 
to attract and repel U.S. investors, by 
turns. Shifts in exchange rates, relative Inquiries are cordially invited. Address l | 
changes in interest rates and stock prices the Industrial Service Department. (i i) 


in the two countries, fluctuations in sav- 
ings rates, these and other factors are to , 
affect purchases and sales of Canadian v — 
securities by Americans, in the future as FIR QT NATIONAL BAN K In QT. LO U IS 
the past. : : 

(Continued on page 114) 
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STOCKS 


selling for less than 
net current assets 


| Plants and Equipment FREE! 


coe unusual opportunities for profit are to be found in 
stocks selling for less than the per share value of net quick 
assets. Such stocks have a bargain aspect. Buyers obtain an 
interest in plant, equipment, trade name, and other valuable 
| assets at no cost. i 

Our Staff has prepared a survey of profit opportunities in 
24 stocks selling for less than net quick assets. All are dividend 
payers, with yields up to 9%. Included are: 


A stock at 10, now 40% below its 1952 high, with $18 a share 
in net quick assets. Stock currently selling at 30, with net 
working capital of $43 a share; dividend earned twice over, 
yielding 8%. A stock at 25, with $39 in net quick assets, 
offering you a well-protected yield of 7%. 











Send only $1 for your copy of this Report on “‘24 Stocks Selling 
Below Net Current Assets.” In addition we will send without extra 
charge the next 4 issues of the weekly United Reports, covering Stocks, 
Bonds, Business Outlook, Commodities, and Washington Develop- 
tnents. (This offer open to new readers only.) 





FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1°—————: 
BY AIRMAIL $1.25 [| 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 


! Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service, 
































First 

in ° 
circulation 
srowth 


With more than 675,000 net paid 
circulation weekly, “U. S. News & 
World Report” is the only major 
weekly magazine which has doubled 
the circulation it had six years ago. 
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Finance Week 





... 3.3 billions of Canadian 
securities held in U.S. 


Net changes each year in U.S. owner- 
ship of Canadian securities show what’s 
been happening in the past. Such hold- 
ings of U.S. investors declined by about 
200 million dollars in the two years 
of 1946 and 1947, increased by about 
100 millions during 1948 and 1949, 
then jumped by about 500 millions 
in the years 1950 and 1951. In 1952 
and 1953, while U.S. companies were 
pouring well over a billion dollars into 
Canadian growth, U.S. citizens sold 
about as much of Canadian securities 
as they bought. 

Result, after an eight-year rise of only 
400 millions, is that U.S. investors now 





CANADA‘S MINERAL WEALTH 
. . . developed with U.S. dollars 


own 3.3 billions worth of Canadian 
securities. 

Prospect, if this record is any guide, 
is that U.S. holdings of Canadian se- 
curities—despite ups and downs—will 
continue in a long-run rise. Confidence 
in the American market for Canadian 
securities has just been expressed by a 
U.S. investment company, which has set 
up a new fund in Toronto to offer U.S. 
citizens its own stock backed by invest- 
ments in Canada. 

Interest in Canadian securities may 
be stimulated by announcement that the 
U.S., under a new treaty, will prosecute 
Canadian interests peddling worthless 
stock in this country. 

Taken together, these developments 
all point to the same outlook: A con- 
tinuation of Canada’s phenomenal ex- 
pansion, with U.S. savings helping to 
feed it. 
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\ Business Around the World 














WASHINGTON e¢ LONDON 


>> Has there really been a change in the U.S. business outlook in recent weeks? 
Most of us are So close to the scene that it's hard to get perspective. For what 
they're worth, here are impressions of an experienced outside observer after 
traveling widely throughout the U.S. during the last two months: 

Business confidence in the U.S. is clearly rising. So says Sir William 
Rootes, British automobile manufacturer and a veteran of 55 trips across the 
Atlantic. As chairman of Britain's Dollar Exports Council, he has been assessing 
U.S. market conditions for all types of British exports. 

Most U.S. businessmen, big and little, now see blue sky ahead. It's the 
blue streaks, more than the clouds, that are looked for now. The opposite was 
often true two months ago when Sir William landed. The change is striking. 

Inventories, being worked down, are in better shape. Many people across 
the country are cautiously restocking, Sir William notes. 














>> British sales efforts here should now be stepped up--to take advantage of 
this more buoyant feeling. That's the message Sir William takes back home. 
British exporters have learned costly lessons in the U.S. market since the 
war. Compared to other markets, better styling and packaging are necessary. 
Quality alone won't sell in the U.S. Looks count, too. 
Long-delayed deliveries have been a sore point with American customers. 
This problem is being gradually overcome, as British industry gets into high gear. 
Merchandising of goods in the U.S. is becoming better understood by British 
manufacturers, Sir William feels. He cites the great success of the Schweppes 
advertising and sales campaign all over the U.S. Schweppes tonic water is 
selling well even in the West, where "gin and tonic" was hardly heard of a year ago. 
Reciprocal feature of this Schweppes deal is interesting. The tonic essence 
is supplied by Schweppes. The bottling and distributing here are done by Pepsi- 
Cola. In Britain, Schweppes bottles and distributes Pepsi-Cola. Thus, both 
companies bring local merchandising "know-how" to bear. Result: Everybody's 
happy and business on both sides of the Atlantic is good. Sir William would 
like to see more such arraugements between complementary companies. 

















>> Sir William echoes familiar "gripes" of the British exporter: 

Biggest deterrent to more British manufacturers' getting into the U.S. 
market is the uncertainty and delays caused by U.S. customs regulations. Often 
the duty assessed on the same article is different in different ports of entry. 
Adjudication of customs claims is often long delayed. The Customs Simplification 
bill, passed by the House, offers some relief. It still must pass the Senate. 

U.S. tariff rates, of themselves, aren't nearly as great a deterrent to 











(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


British exporters as these customs tangles. Of course, some tariff rates seem 
very high (as in textiles), but they are a known hurdle to be reckoned with. 
Delay in the Eisenhower tariff-cutting program isn't too much of a blow to 
British exporters. The possible cuts in rates were to be small, in any case. 
"Buy American" Act blocks acceptance of some low bids submitted by British 
machinery makers. Then, sometimes it does not. It's difficult to know what's 
going to happen--and discouraging to British manufacturers. But the British 
are not going to stop trying or stop underpricing their American competitors. 
A more aggressive British attitude toward penetrating the U.S. market seems 
to be pointed to by Sir William Rootes's analysis and approach. 











>> On the spot, in Britain, you can feel things humming. Industrial activity 

is pushing on to new records. Employment is at high levels. Retail trade is 

holding well. So are exports--considering the increasing competition. Raw- 

material imports are likely to be stepped up. Many Britons now believe 

commodity prices will go higher, not lower. Gold and dollar reserves in London 

are mounting fast. Confidence in the pound is strong. l 
British boom has been gathering momentum for a couple of years. The U.S. 

business "sShake-out" has had no counterpart in Britain. 
On the surface, many of Britain's economic problems seem to be licked. 
Underneath, serious difficulties remain. Pressure for higher wages and 














the probable increase in raw-material costs raised questions about future prices 
of British products. Higher prices can affect exports, Britain's lifeblood. 

Railway labor is interrupting rail service in Britain. Wage raises were 
given to railroad men just last winter. Union-ridden British railroads, national- 
ized and run down, are a highly important but weak link in the British chain. 

Coal, on which so much of British industry depends for fuel and power, is 
another weak link. Miners got a wage boost last January on the understanding 
that output would be stepped up 5 million tons this year. Instead, less coal is 
being mined than last year and stocks are smaller. Consumption is up. 

Another coal crisis may be in the making, British officials fear. 











>> In the long run, atomic power-may be the answer to Britain's coal problem. 
British coal reserves aren't unlimited and a coal deficit looms in years ahead. 

Coal-burning power plants now supply most of Britain's electricity. 

But an atomic power plant in a couple of years will start feeding 
electricity into the British system. This will come from the world's first 
commercial atomic-powered generator now being built at Calder Hall, Cumberland. 

A second atomic power plant is being laid out in Northern Scotland. This 
will use a large-scale "breeder reactor" for the first time commercially. A 
breeder reactor is designed to create more atomic fuel than it consumes. } 

These two plants, when in full operation, will provide enough electricity 
for a city of 250,000 people. The plants are Government-financed and owned. 

Britain is ahead of the U.S. in the race to produce commercial electricity 
from nuclear sources. First American atomic power plant, to be put up near 
Pittsburgh by Duquesne Light Co., will generate electricity in about four years. 

Why is Britain ahead on this peacetime use of atomic energy? For one 
reason, because the British Government decided to concentrate on this kind of 
power development, leaving the U.S. to push ahead on mobile atomic power plants, 
such as are used in the nuclear submarine and may be used in planes and ships. 
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Such is the state of our world, that the C-119 “Flying pe 
Boxcar” seems to have ample opportunity in recent ' Ul” V4 
years of proving its air transport versatility under ‘fry 
if J 


severe and varied combat conditions. fl 


Last year it was Korea. The year before, Berlin. As 
these words are being written, the Fairchild C-119 
is again proving its combat worth in Indo-China 
... air-landing and dropping rations, supplies and 
equipment in forward areas. 


As you read this account, 

that war is in the headlines. 

If its conclusion is to freedom’s benefit, 
we will be forever proud of the 

part our aircraft and the on-the-spot 
technicians who care for them, have 
played in this fight for freedom. 


Proud we are of the “Boxcar’s” many triumphs 
in times of peace as well as peril. 
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ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


AIRCHILD 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


: W. ZAZA —¢ Xx. 


Aincraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. © American Helicopter Division, Manhattan Beach, Calif. « Engine Division, Farmingdale, N.Y + Guided Missiles Division, Wyandanch, N.Y. * Speed Control Division, Wickliffe, Ohio * Stratos Division. Bay Shore. N. Y. 








PLUS & 
pot 


Business activity now seems to be on a 
firm footing after its long decline, but 
businessmen are still cautious in buy- 
ing goods for inventory. 

Factory output stood at 125 on the in- 
dicator in the week ended May 22, 





MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity—— 





ufacturers and wholesalers reached 
644,000 on May 1, up 261,000 since 
October 1. New-car inventory of auto 
dealers is reported near its peak of 
660,000, a level half again as high 


as a year ago. 





Hogs of good to choice grade slumped 


to $25.87 per 100 pounds at Chicago 
on May 26. That was $2.58 below the 
peak of April 22 and the lowest since 
the middle of March. Packers foresee 





a rising supply of pork and are wary 
of buying: heavily now. 

Steers of choice grade dropped to $23.87 
per 100 pounds at Chicago, a price 
$2.13 below the peak of April 19 and 


holding the small gain since early 
March. Auto producers lifted their 
output to a seasonal high that was 
above the production level at any 
time in the past nine months. Steel 


Purchasing power of factory workers 
declined again in April. The worker 
with three dependents found that his 









































the lowest since early February. Fed 
sy P genes 3 = at a Larger Pig Crops Favored goes are a coming to market in 
_ of capacity in the week ende w teat By Prices of Hogs and Corn larger numbers. 
May 29, continuing a slow rise in Pig crops are increasing in size. Nearly 
production. 1933-52 90 million pigs will be born this year, 
Layoffs, measured by new claims for 200 Hog against 82 million in 1953. A. still 
unemployment compensation, dropped Prices larger crop is likely in 1955, barring a 
to 284,000 in the week ended May 22, 190 short harvest of corn. 
down 23,000 to the lowest since No- 190 = Price relationships of hogs and corn, 
vember. Thirty-one States reported a shown in -the top chart, have lured 
d laims. f hie l 
rop in claims. armers into hog raising on a larger 
Unemployment seems to have declined scale. All during 1953, farmers held 
in May, as it normally does. Insured back from expanding hog production, 
unemployment stood at 2,312,000 in preferring to sell corn to the Govern- 
the week ended May 15, down 103,- ment at the support price. This year, the 
000 since April 17. ee Government called for a 17 per cent cut 
Orders a by ee in al ~~ : — in —— Pata —_ and made 
April held their gains of the first compliance a condition for price sup- 
quarter but did not extend them. The 120 (GUUS Profitable to Feed Corn port of the grain. Farmers now give 
order backlog shrank again. [=I Unprofitable to Feed Corn every sign they will ignore the acreage 
Inventories of manufacturers were oof ———" naman — pnt limit and feed their corn to hogs. 
liquidated at a rate a bit faster in April Beef, too, is to be plentiful. Cattle 








than in the first quarter. A better rate 
of sales helped to cut stocks. 
Retailers evidently see little reason to 
pile more goods on their shelves. 
Stocks are ample and can be replen- 
ished quickly. Department stores re- 
duced new orders for merchandise 
after Easter. The drop was about as 
sharp as usual at that time of year. 
Trouble spots persist in inventories. 
Washing-machine stocks held by man- 


source: Dept. of Agriculture 
© 1954. By U. S. News Pub. Corp 


slaughter, after rising a third from 
1952 to 1953, is to stay at this higher 
level. For the first time in a long 
while, both beef and pork will be in 
large supply at the same time. 
Quantity of all goods consumed by the 
public is likely to be larger in the 
future because of the lower prices of 
meat. Take-home pay of workers then 
will buy more meat, also leave more 
over to buy manufactured goods. 


weekly pay, after taxes, would buy 
3 per cent less than in March, 1953. 
The cost of living fell 0.2 per cent in 
April but was only 0.7 below its peak 
—too small a decline to offset the drop 
in dollar pay. 

A better break for consumers is coming 
in the form of larger quantities of 
meat at lower prices. 
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“This is the only 1902 Model ‘C’ “I’m protecting its rare engine now— cars—get high detergency GulfprideH.D., 
Rambler in existence today, so far as I against corrosion, rust and wear—with developed in more than 14 million miles 
know,” writes Thomas P. Kenny of Ho- high detergency Gulfpride H.D.” of test driving. It means fewer repairs— 
hokus, N. J. “I found it in a barn, where Yes, for today’s most advanced kind of and minimum oil consumption throughout 
it had been hidden away for 44 years. engine protection—in both old and new the life of your car. 


“T’m economy-minded—and I 
drive over 25,000 miles a year. So I know 
why it pays to use Gulfpride H.D.,” 
writes Robert E. Smith of Dayton, O., 
an automobile man since 1926. 

Everyone knows that clean engines 
last longer—and Gulfpride H.D. really 
keeps engines clean. 

It fights corrosion and rustgand pre- 
vents plugging and sticking of piston 











rings and clogging of oil screens— 
all common evils that make engines 
wear out “before their time.” 


To protect your engine—against corrosion, rust and wear—get: 


om Gulfpride H.D. 


HIGH DETERGENCY 


H. 
“16H DeTeRGENc’ 


THE WORLD’S FINEST MOTOR OIL 


Gulf Oil Corporation « Gulf Refining Company 





(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 











AT PARIS 
E IN AMERICA are inclined to think of France as 
one of the major powers of the world. We speak of 

the “Big Three” whenever the foreign ministers of 

France, Great Britain and the United States get togeth- 

er, and an impression is conveyed in the press that 

France is on a par with us—capable of contributing to 

the Western Alliance virtually equal military strength. 

But this is not a realistic picture. It is time to face 
facts, not only for the good of France but for the good 
of America. 

Do we in the United States really understand the 
France that only nine years ago was liberated from a 
five-year military domination by a conquering enemy? 
Do we know what five years of military occupation by 
a foreign army does to a nation? Do we know what it 
means to lose in two world wars more than two millions 
of the nation’s finest men, with millions more hobbling 
along the streets the rest of their lives and with hardly 
a family untouched by the casualty lists? 

The seven-year war in Indo-China has been a big 
load to carry. It has strained an already over-extended 
budget. Death on the battlefield has taken a heavy toll 
of officers—the equivalent each year of an entire 
graduating class at the French West Point. The flower 
of the regular French Army—40 per cent of the non- 
commissioned officers and 25 per cent of the commis- 
sioned officers—is being risked now in Indo-China. Yet 
the pressure to furnish troops for the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and now for the European De- 
fense Community continues. It presupposes a reorgan- 
ized France, fully capable of taking such responsibil- 
ities in her stride. 


What we little realize in America is that our 
own territory has not been invaded and that bombs 
have not destroyed our factories and our homes and 
that the task of reconstructing a war-torn country is 
not a mere matter of handing out billions of dollars to 
rebuild heavy industries. 

The social structure of a nation is not remade over- 
night, nor is human nature suddenly transformed be- 
cause American money is forthcoming to sustain a weak 
economy. Workers, underpaid and now formed into 
powerful labor unions, listen to Communist harangues 
and become the innocent tools of the Communists, 
whose infiltration is by no means underestimated here. 

The Communist strength at the polls is gradually 
diminishing as economic conditions improve. There is 
no fondness for Communism or for Soviet imperialism 


THE FRANCE WE DON’T KNOW 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 







among the masses of the French people or even among 
the majority of the leaders of political parties. But 
there is enough Communist influence among the trade 
unions and enough Communist members in Parliament 
to enable the dissident groups to throw monkey 
wrenches into the machinery and to exploit the eco- 
nomic and political weaknesses of the French nation. 

Is the spirit of the people defeatist? On the contrary, 
there is a basic faith that France will right herself 
some day. There is among the people a significant dis- 
satisfaction with the quality of the French Cabinets 
since the war and a feeling that the men in public life 
have not risen to the challenges of postwar France. 

As in all countries just emerging from a war era, 
there is a floundering and a perplexity, and it is not re- 
duced by American insistence on greater effort by the 
French in preparing militarily for a third world war 
or for a more intensified campaign in Indo-China. 


We of America must find, besides France, 
more allies—friendly countries in Asia and Europe. 
For the same dependence as before cannot be placed on 
French manpower. 

But, above all, it is even more necessary to invigorate 
the French people with new hope, and this can come 
by a deeper sympathy and a better understanding of 
French problems. We have only to remember that, fol- 
lowing the War Between the States in our own country 
90 years ago, the reconstruction was slow and painful 
and that only in the last 15 years has the South in an 
economic sense come back into its own. 

Then there is also the question of pride. A nation 
which has enjoyed the glory that the French people 
have known is slow to acknowledge that it is no longer 
a major power. For France today is largely dependent 
on the help she can get from her friends. Also, in the 
midst of her struggle for an economic equilibrium, 
France is finding herself pressed by world opinion and 
by Communist sabotage to give up colonies and for- 
eign possessions, with all the commercial ties and bene- 
fits which have accrued in past years. 

These are tough times for France. But her spirit has 
not been squelched. As the soldiers parade by and the 
crowds cheer, there is still the fervor and the love of 
country that made the French poilu fight so bravely 
alongside American doughboys in World War I. The 
heroism of De Castries is but a flicker now of the 
France that was, but it can grow into the flames of a re- 
newed patriotism if the battalions of freedom must 
march again. 
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Today’s CHESTERFIELD is the 
Best Cigarette Ever Made! 









“Chesterfields for Me!” 
Micke GS hea 


The cigarette tested and approved by 30 
years of scientific tobacco research. 







“Chesterfields for Me!” 


Gon Stolng 


The cigarette with a proven good record 
with smokers. Here is the record. Bi-monthly 
examinations of a group of smokers show 
no adverse effects to nose, throat and sinuses 
from smoking Chesterfield. 


“Chesterfields for Me!” 


Rag nth 


The cigarette that gives you proof of 
highest quality—low nicotine—the taste you 
want—the mildness you want. 
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Convair...first choice all over the world! 


Thirty airlines have chosen CONVAIR fleets for your air travel 
comfort and speed. Ask your favorite airline or travel agent to make 


your next flight a Convair... world’s most popular passenger plane! ; 
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More airlines have chosen Convair than any other modern 
passenger plane, and as a transport-trainer for the U.S. Air Force, the Convair 
is setting new records for versatility and performance... another evidence 


of Convair’s ENGINEERING TO THE Nth POWER 
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a 
SAN DIEGO & POMONA, CALIFORNIA 
a FORT WORTH & DAINGERFIELD, TEXAS 
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